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PREFACR [1] 



NO science is of that abstract importance, as a good 
Unowledge of the rudiments of the language in which we 
communicate our ideaSf >and make all our intercourses in 
society. It has generally been the good fortune of other 
languages to have been ranked first among the sciences, b/ 
those who have spoken them. Ours has experienced the 
reverse. And why so ample a stock of materials has so- 
long lain as a heap of neglected rubish> is perhapsi almost 
unaccountable. 

The reason probably is, that the English language has 
been considered, in the first place, to be so perfectly rude 
and anomilusas never to be capable of a strict syntax : in 
the second place, that it has b^en so ver^ easy to under- 
stand it sufficiently to answer the common concerns of liie, 
that the study of it, ^J jp.^i^ of l,ettei:S| ha3 .fee^h cpnsidered 
beneath their notice.: *:.rhu^^^^ g^*!^^ g^RJi^ses and schoN 
ars, in the English, ^^Ver^bestowednht^irlitsriif attention on 
those languages, which H^yA sjM^^ tit^nft little importance, 
besides leading them totKetxfi&lbQuaGaiiik^of radical therms, 
whilst that, in which th^y cvn^Q^^njiga^ed'^l their ideas, and 
which alone was of inJrjASfiQ» jiju«''« Ffi^eVved no improve- 
ment. This is probably tliVreason, that we have so few au- 
thors, whose writings evidence a good and thoro* knowledge 
of theiro\Yn language. 

The absurd idea of understanding the English p^-i 
language without' study, is now mostly discarded, "- ^ 
especi^ly by those, who have gone farenongh, into its real 
nature, to discover its excellency. For those, who stpdy the 
language scientifically, find treasures of compensation. 

It will be proper to notice some error, in the orthography 
of our language, which are either useless, or radically 
vrong. 

The first, we shall notice is the termination ay. In all 
such terminations, the y is perfectly superfluous, for a, at 
the end of words is always long. Therefore y is not neces* 
sary, to give any additional quantity to the syllable. This 
makerit superfluous. 
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Next we will notice the termination le. This is a cor- 
ruption of pure English orthography, which crept into our 
language, immediately after the Norman conquest, whilst 
the Norman French was the Court language. No reason 
can be given for (he continuation of this error, except to pre- 
serve a badge of national degradation. In all words, there- 
fore^ ending in /^ the e should be placed before the I ^ and 
every Writer, down to the schoolboy, ought so to practice. 
As Abel, label, fivmbel, tumbel," spittel, iittel, sabely appel, 
hobbel, mapel, stapel, &c. 

t w^^ The same observations, and for the same reasons, 
-* hold good as to re, Asj Peter, saltpeter, niter, mi- 
ter, meter, tljcater, aker, &c. 

One error, relevant to words, adopted from the French, 
is probably in a fair way of remedy. Words, eading in que^ 
In that language, close with th6 sound of k : ofcoiirse k 
ought to be used : and i sounds r, and e ought to be written. 
When the syllable is short, k only should be used ; when 
long, the e final should be added* As, Grotesk, burlesk, 
obleke, anteke, doket, &c. 

The error, asto ck termination^ is principally corrected, in 
words of more than one syllable, and in some few monosyl- 
able words. Ttx^^^fqi^tron sihlAlR]*be entire. As, stick, 
brik, kik, lik./:'|^e'«.tfu55:om;;&naijBie»i the c, in words of 
moi'e than one sylljJ^Io, aBd'l^e^4ii monosyllables. 

All words, ending ji alli^iixSitm^ preceded by /i, d, or si, 
have changed thq^c^t^fters^O'PiQ^ PV^e syllable to the sound 
of sh combined ^ilii.CheV;r.j VJJ^eyJought, therefore, to be 
dropt, and «A to be wncteri,'lftlrie1f "place. As, fashon, sal- 
vashon, orashon, luminashon, judishus, adventishus, loqua- 
shus, commershal, soshaL Ocean should follow the same 
rule : as Oshan. Seep. 18. 

. _ J?,.bef6rc t ought to be expunged. As, det, detor, 
*• ? dout, &c. 

a; after w, at the end of symple words, may well be omit- 
ted. As solemn, hymn ; solem, hym. 

Wy at the end of words, when silent, has no ofBce, and 
ought to be omitted. As, bio, gro, lo, mo, kno, &c. And 
when a vowel, it would be much better to write the letter 
which sounds. As, nou, mou, cou, plou, allou. ^ 

These corrections of orthography might, perhaps, start 
some weak minds, atfirst ; but the utility of the change, if 
once made, would be so plain, that noone would wish to 
change backagain. 
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Some, perhaps, may suppose it useless to stain more pa* 
per, oa the subject of English grammar, as somany publica- 
tions have already been made. But a want of system was 
very evident. And if any science ought clearly to be 
taught) it should be that of the language in which we ex- - 
press and communicate all our ideasi maintain out rights^ 
and defend our property and lives. 

I have used my best endeavors to reduce ours io p. « : 
a system and a science. If I have succeeded, it ^ -' 
will be no small accommodation to the nations, who speal^* 
it. If I have not, it is to be hoped, that somone will soon 
have the good fortune to succeed in the enterprise. 

It is quite a matter of regret, that^'Dr. Lowth, who, as ap- 
pears from his writings, understood the real system of the 
language better, than anyone else, who has written, had 
not written a Complete grammar, instead of an introduction. 
This would have settled the language, and precluded the 
necessity of after publications. 

In learning children to read, some suppose, it is no mat- , 
ter what kind of books they have, if they have letters and '■ 
syllables to put together. This is wrong. For no time of 
life asto literature, is more important than the outset in 
learning to read. And here I would observes that it is mat- 
ter of great wonder and regret, that the best book, on this 
subject, w^ich has ever been offered to the public, has, of 
late) so strangely gone into neglect and disuse : ^ mean 
Mr.' Webster's Spellingbook. 

Of late, several unnatural and mothing dialects, ^^^ 
in pronunciation^ have appeared. The most absurd ^ -' 
is that, which changes t before Uy into ch. As, virtue, vir- 
' chue ; nature, nachure ; tuesday, chuesday, servichirde, 
habichude, gratichude> habichual, &c.. If this pronuncia- 
tion is right, it should be applied to all words. The follow- 
ing very serious and solemn passage of scripture would by 
it, be turned into perfect ridicule. ' ." Turn ye, turn ye, why 
will ye die, 6 house of Israel I*' Conformable to this dia- 
lect) it would read thus : Churn ye, churn ye, why will ye 
die, &c. This pronunciation would set the whole house of 
Israel to making butter as a means of salvation, insteadof 
repenting of their sins. It is hoped, noone will offer this 
indignity to sacred writ* 

On this head the celebrated Dr. Johnson has^given us the 
beat rule, in the fewest words : viz* Pronounce asnear as 
possible to the written language. 
A3 
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In the compilation of these elements) I htre adopted the 
opinions and langus^e of others asmuch as possible, without 
giving any formal credit to anyone> choosing rather to 
make this general acknowledgement. 

J- M/Ja. 
AtJiA^JAif. 1, 18U. 
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JENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

£nGIiIBH GraaiiQar (a) is the art of ispeak- 

ing and writiiig the English languid with propri- 
ety- 

(<x) Granrmar is derived from the Greek word Graratna, 
a letter^ and literally means a liaiowledge of the letters and 
their various iises« 

It is divided into four parts : Orthography^ 

Etymology, Syntax and Prosodt> * \v^.^^. ^J.,^ 

PAUT I. 

o:p orthography* 

Orthogra|ihy teaches the art of correct spelling : 
Ihat is^ the proper arrangement oi letters into syl- 
lables and syllables into words, and their natnre 
and powers. 

CHAPTER I. 

§ L Of the nature of the letters and a perfect alphabet. 

A letter is ihc first priiKiple, or least part of a 
word. 

THE ALPHABET. (*) [2] 

The Englisli Alphabet has twenty six letters. 
(*) Our word alphabet is derived from two Greek words* 
alpha^ beta, i. e. a> & b| the two first letters in order in the 
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Grecian alptiabet. It signifieth the whole order, of the let- 
tersj in any langoage. 



Roman. 


Italic. 


Old English. 




Caji: Small. 


Cafi. SmSL 


Cafi. 


Small. 


Mimr. 


A a 


A a 


a 




a 


B b 


B i 


» 




be 


C c 


C c 


c 




ce 


D d 


D d 


It 




de 


E e 


£ e 


m 




.e 


F { 


JP f 


jr 




f 


G g 


G g 


« 




ge, orjc 


H h 


H h 


it> 




ahf or aitch 


I i 


J i 


] 




i 


J i 


J J 


if 


ja, or jay 


K k 


K k 


ft 


k 


kOy or kay 


L 1 


i I 


«. 




tl.oreU 


M m 


Mm 


* 


m 


ew* 


N a 


W n 


lb 




en 


O o 


O 


a> 







5 P 


P ft 


» 




fie 


Q q 


Q 9 


fl? 




«t«r*» 


R r 


M r 


ft 




«r 


S s 


S • 


» 




€« 


T t 


T t 


« 




te 


U u 


U u 


a 


i 


u or you 


V ▼ 


V V 


vc 


Ww 


Ww 


m 




double V| or we 


X X 


X x 


% 




exf or ek9 


Y y 


Yn 


9 




y» wyi or ye. 


Z z 


Z z 


a& 




zef or zed. 



^o-i A perfect alpliabet cannot be had in anjr language. 

^ -* That would require a distinct character for each dis* 
tinct articulate sound. This would render the number so 
great, that the memory could not retain them, which alone 
would defeat the whole purpose and design We must be 
content, therefore, with these arbitrary characters, which 
we have, however imperfect and learn to supply that defect^ 
by skill and practice. See p. 30. 

These letters are principally diyisitlle into two 
kindsy vowels and consonants. 
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A votv el (c) is a simple articulate sound, formed 
by opening the mouthy in a particular manner, and 
jcnade by a single impulse of the voice. 

(c) A Vowel *is derived from the Latin word, vox^ from 
which is derived the English word, Voice, al^o. 

The vowels are seven : tt, e^i^ o^ le, %ty y. 
The vowels are divided into pure, impure and 
. mixed. 

The pure vowels are a, e, i, o, w. 

Note. They are called pure, because they never change 
their vo.wel for a consonant sound. I have put i among tlie 
pure vowels, because custom has not decided, asyet, wheth- 
er it be pure, or impure. Some give it the sound of y, in 
certain cases : as, Sfianiardj Indian^ valiant, &c. Others 
hold it to be a pure vowel, forming a distinct syllable, In all 
such words. The mutilation of i into y is.evidently a cor- 
ruption of th€ pure pronunciation of this they vowel, and an 
error, which ought td be corrected. See letter C. p. 1 i . 

The impure v6wels are w, & y. 

They are called impure because they are sometimes vow- 
-els and sometimes consonants. Literally speaking, they 
are not voweh ; for w, when a vowel, sotinds m, simple ; 
«nd y, e, or i, simple. See them treated in their order p. 
27r 8, 9. But another reason may be given for calHng the 
first five vowels pure, because they form all the simple 
vowel sounds. And distinguished, in this way, they will al- 
-vrays remain pure. 

From the five pure vowels we derive eleven sim*- t'*] 
file voWel sounds, as appears by the following table. 

a as heard in at 
a ' ate 

e ebb 

e eel 

i • 4n 

i pine 

Note. Some reckons broad, as a simple vowel sound; 
but it is no more so, than o soft, like oo is. See them treat- 
ed \n their orden 

B t ^ 



o as heard in not 

o note 

u but 

u. bull 

U use 
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Tlie mixed vowels are divided into double und 
triple^ or diphthongs and tdphthongs. (d) 

(d) I would here notice an error, in the pronunciation of 
these words, which is becoming very coninnon and ought to 
1>e cured. Ph is of Grecian origin, and should always 
sound/. But a modern corruption of pronunciation, is be- 
ginning to drop the h^ and gyre /zits proper sound. 

A diphthong is the combination of two vowels, into one 
sound. They are the following, aa^ ae, aty ao^ auy awj ay ; 
fa, e€j ei, eo^ eu^ ew, ey ; ia^ ie, to, iu ; ocy off, o/, oo^ ou^ ow, oy ; 
ua, ue^ uiy uo, uy. See these under their respective initial 
vowels. 

[-5] Diphthongs are divided into pure and impure, 
A pure diphthong is the union of two vowels 
in the one sound : as oi in voice^ ou in thoUf &c. 

An impure diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded : 
as ea in lea7mj eo in /leo/ilc^ &c. 

A triphthong is the union of three Vowels in the 
one articulate sound. Thej are eau^ ieuj ieWy naiy 
uoij ueaj uee^ uoy. 

Triphthongs are divided into pure and impure. 

In the pure triphthongs, all the vowels unite in 
one articulate sound : as iiai in quail ; uoi in quoit. 

All the pure tiipththongs are preceded by ^, and if pre- 
ceded by another letter, they become impure, for they can 
only be sounded after gr. ^ 

An impure triphthong has hut one of the vow^els 
sounded : as eau in beauty. 

A modern corruption of pronunciation has rendered 
fiome of the pure diphthongs impure i« some words : as ai 
in laid ; ou in through ; oi in oil. If jHiblic speakers and 
teachers would pay such attention to thi« part ofour language, 
as to be fully sensible of their harmony^ and elegance, they 
would a41 soon be restored. Our universities and acadcr- 
mies must begin and perfect the reformation, or it will uev- 
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er Be done, 
still to be. 



And aa was formerly two syllables, and ought 



A consonaut is a letter, which cannot be [6] 
sounded by itself, but must always have 
a vowel associated with it. (e) 

(tf) It is derived from con and sonoy latin, which means 
to sound together : i. e. with a vowel. 

The following table, perhaps, will give as full a represent- 
ation ofthem, ascan well be exhibited to the eye, which, 
by their different associations, combinations and inflec- 
tions, wrih each other and the vowels, form all the element- 
ary and associated sounds in our language. 



b as 


heard in bay, but 
day^ had 


s- 


soUius 


d 


t 


too, not 


f 


of off, for 


V 


vail, rave 


E 


egg> go, gender 


w 


woe, who , 


h 


hot, oh 


y 


ye, yet 


k 


kitf^, knock 


z 


zeal, uz 


1 


lad, all 


x,or 


ks exact 


m 


came, male 


ch 


church 


n 


not, no 


»g 


ing, ang, ong, ung 


P- 


pin nip 


^.sh. 


shut, hush 


q 


quit 


th 


then,, then, oath 


r 


^ rot, for 




9 



Y zb 



vision; 



m 



Gh and ph are omitted,because they have tl)e sound 
off. C is useless having always the sound of X:, or 
s s and 7, also leaving Jio sound but §• soft. i 

Consonants are divided into semivowels and 
mutes. 

-The semivowels 
a vowel. They are/, ft, ?, w, n, r, 8, 

These are divided into vocal and aspirate. The 
vocal are formed in the voice, and are Z, m, n^ r. 
They are also called liquids, because tliey readily 
unite with the other consonants, and flow into their 
sounds after the manner of vowels (fj 



all begin theirown names with 
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(f) Some writers reckon t^,, w, y, 2:, th^ zA, and ng^ amoag * 
the vocal. In solving this question, it is undoubtedly a bet- 
ter way to pronounce the letters sejiaralely, than to com- 
bine them, with others. And 1 believe that everyone will 
be readily convinced, on paying proper attention to the sub- 
ject, that /,?«, 72, z, are really vocal, i. e. formed in the voice ; 
"and that, in the pronunciation of the otiiers, the organs of 
speech change, from an open full mouthed pronunciation, to 
a contraction of the organs, with an aspiration, or breathing, 
in the pronunciation. See these letters treated i3 ordfer. 

[8} The aspirate are formed in the breathy and 
have a breathings or hissing sound^ and are 
the following,/, A, s^ x. (g) 

ig) Perhaps :v is not properly a consonant of any class, 
it being, in reality, a tharacter representing the sound of Ar^. 

The mutes may be divided into pure and im- 
pure. 

The pure are those, whose sdund cannot be at 
all prolonged, and are fc, jp, #, 

The impure mutes are those, whose sound may 
be prolonged alittle,^ and are A, c, d^ g, j, j, Vy w, 
%j ngy sky thy %h. 

^ Mr. Perry divides the consonants into mutes, ft, r, </, 5-, ^, 
q^ t ; aspirate h ; sibilant c, «, z ; liquids /, ot, n, r. He 
subdivides them again into labial, dental, palatine, and na* 
saU i. e. as formed by the lips, teeth, palate, and nose. 

It seems unnecessary to- notice the gutturals, as those 
sounds are entirely lost in the American pronunciation. 

[9] § 2. Of the Sounds of the LEtTERS. 

A. 

^i has four sounds : 1, long as In day^ name ; 2, short, as 
in baty fan ; 5, broad, or the sound of au diphthong, as in 
n//, ivally want ; 4, flat, or the sound of broad a short, like o 
nhort, asin v.'hat. 



orthography: 

Diphthongs, 

1. ^aas in Balaatni Canaan, Isaac. (A) 

(A), This is undoubtedly a corruption in the pronuncia- 
tion of such words, for the old people at present make 
them simple vowels, thus Ba-la^^m, Ca-na-an, Isa-ac. This 
is evident also from inspection, for in changing aa into an 
impure diphthong we make the syllable short. 

2. Ae diphthong sounds e long^ : as in anigma^ equator. 
Cteaar, This orthography is derived from the latin lan- 
guage. Late writers ^eneraUyomit the a, and retain the e, 
as enigma f equator^ Cesar, 

3. At has two sounds : Ij its pure diphthongal [10] 
sound, as in ai / 2, of a long, as in *gain, sail. 

4. Ao has one sound that of a long, as in gaol, 

5. Au has one sound : as i» iaurelj afipiause^ aunt, flaunt. 

6. Aw is nothing more, in pronunciation, than au : as in 
lav)^ sawjjlaw: 

7. Ay has two soufids ; 1 , tlw sound of a/, in the inter- 
jection ay. 2, The sound of a long : as in lay, day. In com* 
pound words the y is generally changed into i,.as daiiy ; but 
not always, as in playful. But when the composition makes 
it a participle, the w is retained^ 

B. [11] 

B has one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle and 
end bf "Words. As in bonny^ husband^ herb. It is some- 
times silent : as in thumbs debtor^ bdellium. In some Mtords 
it has the effect of f final, in lengthening or softening a 
preceding vowel : as inclimby comb, tomb^ 



C has three sounds : 1, hard like k before a, o, ui /^ and 
r : as in cane^ cone, cut, <:layy crazy, 2, Soft like «, before e, 
ii and y : as in cent, city, cymbal, 3, The sound of «A, before 
f«, and w, in some words : as in ocean, sociaL Making 
coy and ia impure diphthongs, in such words, is a- very 
modem pronunciation. The old pure pronunciation makes 
those vowels^ in all such terminations, distinct syllables : 
as O'Ce^an, sO'Ci^al, 

C be fore z, at the beginning of ^ords, is silent. As in 
Czar, Czarinu. Also before /^ loUow^ed by u silent ; as in 
victuals. 
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C hard is used at the end of words of more than one syl- ' 
1ab)e, ending with the sound of A*. In words of one syllable, 
some 6se ck^ and some k only. The k is sufficient. 

ri2l ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ sounds: 1, Natural: as in chiny 

*- ■» chaffy charter. 2, Of t combined with ch natural : 
as in birehy church, 3, Hard like k : as in jtrchifielagOy 
archives^ archangel, 4, Soft like shy in words derived from i 
the French. As in chaiacy chevaltery machine. It is silent 
in some words. As in yacht. 

This rule will generally hold true, that ch in words of 
Grecian origin is hard'; in those of French origin, soft; 
and in pure Kuglish words, natural. j 

C is altogether supurfluous being alway ky or *, in sound ; ' 
nnd so is cA, being always ^j or *A, in sound. 

[13] D. 

D has two sounds : Tlsown sound at the beginning, 
n^iddle, and end of words ; as in deathy kindred, 2, That 
of ^' soft : as in Indian, ' i 



E has five sounds : 1, long : as in achemey glebcy severe. 
2, Short : as in m<*«, bedyfitn. 3, Of w short ; as in hevy 
sergeant. 4, Of a long : as in where^ there. 5, Of y, con- 
sonant : as in right^u^^ 

£. is always silent at the end of words, except in monosyl- 
lables havinig noother vowel ; as mcy hcy &c ; or words de- 
rived from the Greek and Latin. As cataatrofihcy efiitomey 
Penelofe. It is used to soften a p receiving consonant ; as 
forccy rage ; or to lengthen a preceding vowel ; as, cancy 
fiiney robe. And this silent f, at the end of words is what 
we call € &nal. 

jg final ski^uld be suppressed, in compound words : as e^- 
aervatiovy aba twenty &c. And in the adverbs it would he a 
neatness : as wheraa, therforcy herin, &c. See p. 37. 



p4J 



Dijihlhor.gs and Tri/ihihonga, 



i. Eq has five sounds t I, of e long : as in iearyfear. 2, 
Of e short : as in breathy feather. 3, Of a long : as in ^far, 
tear. 4, Of « shoi't : as in heart. 5, Of u short : «s in 
earth, learn. 
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2. Eau has two sounds : 1, Of o long : iis in beaUf port- 
vianteau, 2, Of » long : as in beauty, (t) 

(i) This impure triphthong I believe is altogether of 
French origin. 

3. Ee has but one sound, that of c long : as in eely mecty 
see. 

4. J^y has five sounds : 1, Of a long : as in reign^ neigh- 
bour. 2, Of a short : as in sfrtfrdgn^ foreign, 3, Of e long : 
as in aeizcy either, 4, Of i short as in forfeit. 5, Of e 
short : as in heifer, 

5. Eo has three sounds ; 1) Of e short: as in feoffs leop* 
ard, 2, Of e long : as in people* 3; Of u short ; as in 9ur^ 
georiy sturgeon, 

6. £u has but one soundi that of u long : as in feud, Eu* 
nice, 

7. Eiu is the same in sound as eu : as in new ^ few, 

8. JS^ has four sounds : l,Of a long ; as in r jt-i . 
firey, 2, Of e long : as in key, 3, Of e short : *^ -* 
as in (j) valley. 4 Of * long : as in eyre, 

0) Mr. Perry calls this the short i, and I believe that is 
the English pronunciation ; hot in America it is generally 
pronounced e short. 

9. ^2/^ has but one soundi that of Hong: as in eye, the 
organ of sight. 



FhaS two sounds: I , itsown «sound at the beginning, 
middle, and end of words : as in faty 9t^. 2, Of n : as ia 

0/. . 

G. 

G has two sounds : I, hard before cr, o, «, /, r ; as in 
gajne, go, glue^ gray* 2, soft in smne words before e^ i, y r 
as in gender, giant, Efeypt- In some words it is hard be- 
fore e, I, y : as in get, gimblet, gyration. Scholars must 
learn these distinctions, by experience and attention. At 
the end of words it ia always hard : as in lag, leg, big, bog, 
bug. 

Gh haa two sounds : 1, oig bard : as in ghost, ghastly. 
2, Of/, at the end of syllables and words, in some words : 
as in tough, rough, laugh, toughness, roughness, laughter. 
At the end of some words it has its first sound ; as in burgh ; 
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m others it is silent : as in through^ borough^ nighy gigh. 
When silent, it seems to have the effect oie finalf in length- 
ening the preceding vowel. 
.^g. Gn has but one sound, that of n : as in g,n09ticy 

*• J gnaahi sign^ resign. G before n at the beginning 
of words seems to have no office. At the end of words it 
seems to have the office of e final in lengthening the preced- 
ing vowel. 

Ght has two sounds : l^ Of ch natural : as righteous. 2, 
Of r simple, gh being silent : as in alight^ might. The gh^ 
in such words, tho< silent, has the office ole final in length- 
ening the preceding vowel. 

H. 

J7 has two sounds : K a strong full sound at the begin- 
ning of words ; as in holy^Jiay^ &c. 2, A faint, contracted, 
shrill sound at the end of words : as in, Oh^ ah^airrah^ which 
is its pure aspirate sound. After r, it is always silent : as 
in rhetoric^ rheum^ rhubarb. It is silent at the beginning of 
some words : as in hour^ honor ^ &c. 

Tho* h has been considered, hei'etofore, only as an aspi- 
rate, it is allowed now universally to be a letter. The reason 
that h has been considered as an aspirate is probably^ 1 , In 
the Greek, whose alphabet has no A, the sound is noted over 
the vowel, to which it belongs-by a mark called the aspirate : 
2, From the lattin verb, asfiiro, we derive our adjective, as- 
ftirateyV/hich is the term ; and the sound of A, like all the 
other consonant sounds, existing almost entirely in the 
breath, and very little in the voice, it is perhaps, no great 
wonder, that A, has been considered, as an aspirate. And, 
all our conso^nants are, in fact^ little else than aspirates on 
the vowels. 

[17] I. 

/ has four sounds : I, long : aa in fiiney jSlnej sign, 2^ 
Short I a» in/iJ», sitiygin, 3, Of u short : as in dirty Jlirt^ 

4, Of e long : as inmachinef magazine, 

-\ 

Difih thongs and Trifiht hongs. 

1, la has but one sound, that of a short : as in s/ieeia'. It 
is a late thing making these vowels into an impure diph- 
thong. They were and ought to be distinct syllables. But 
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the custom has becoihe so prevalent that it would be hope- 
less to oppose it. , 

2. Z^'has four sounds ; !• Of « long : as in </«>, /«>, vie. 
2, Of 2 short ; as in ^icve, 3, Of e long : as in grieve. 4, 
Of e short as in frien^d. 

3« leu has but one sound, that of « long, as in lieu, adieu* 

4. le'm is the same in sound, as «>m, as in view, .. 

5. lo has one sound, that off/ short : as in ora-- *■ ■* 
non^. vision, the termination /io«, and aioa sounding shun. 
This is quite a modern pronunciation. These termina- 
tions used to be separated into two syllables, thus orati^on, 
visi'On. But as this suppression of the i has become gen- 
eral, it is not probable, that the-old pronunciation will ever 
be restored. 

6. iou has but one sound, that of « short; as in /irmoi/*, 
factious, noxious. It is a late thing, that iou has become an 
impure diphthong, in any case. These letters still retain 
their anpient pronunciation, in r many words: ^AmbUiousy 
various, €tistemious. The distinction, as now in use, as near 
as I can find, is this : that in all words ending in io^ls, pre- 
ceded by c, or t, iou sounds u short, and the termination shus^^ 
In all words ending in ious, preceded by anyother consonant 
except r, or /, these letters make distinct syllables. 

Iou, before s, at the end of wordsjjs the pure English or- 
thography, tho^ has been intruded between the / and u. 
This, like many other orthographical errors, crept into our 
language, while the Norman French was the court language 
of England. The words, in which o has been thus intrud- 
ed, are from the latin, haying the terminations «* and ius, 
and that language has no such termination as ou^, or ious. 

J. [19] 

3 has twb sounds : 1, Oig soft : as in judge. Of y con- 
sonant : as in hallelujah, pronounced halleluyah: Wherein 
j has acquired the spund of i/, it has usurped the place of?', 
^ith which it was once tho't synonoraous. Hallelujah is 
from the Greek word allelouia. 

K. 

^ has one uniform sound, which is hard and rough. 
Where the double sound of k occurs it is always written 
cf > or ck : as in occasion, fiickle ; except in the proper name 
Habakkuky and a few others. 
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Kn has but OBe sound, that of n, k being silent : as in 

knifcy kneili know. 

L. 

L has but one sound, soft-and liquid : as in lovef beUoi»^ 
quarrel. Modern pronunciatioa has silenced / before f^ ky 
and m ; as in half^ ialk, salmon fisalm. In a few proper 
names it is retained before m^ as in Salmon^ Palmer. 

It is double at the end of monosyllatbles : as in, a//, ball, 
cally ellf willy fiolL 

Le, at the end of words sounds el short : as in tablCf shut- 
tie* This is an error in the position of the letters, intro- 
duced, by the Norman French. In all words ending irfle^ 
i. e. in e/, the letters ought to be placed, as they are pro- 
nounced : thus> tabeli shuttely s/iittelf litteL 

[20] M. 

M has two sounds : 1, itsown sound : as in dam^ many 
murmur, 2, Of « : as in comfitroller* This second sound is 
of French origin having the ft silent. 

N. 

A'has two sounds : 1, its natural sound : as in van^ ha- 
Hon, 2, A wringing sound, when followed by g^ k, or g : 
as in singy banky banquet, A, at the end of words preceded 
by m, is silent : as in hymn. In the termination ingyAn the 
participles, some reject the gy in sound. But this custom 
has not, and probably will not, gain sufficient ground, to 
require further notice. 

O. 

O has five sounds : 1, Long : as in notey over. 2, Short : 
as in noty fioty lot, 3, Long a;ad soft : as in move^ firove. 
4. Of u short : as in ton copie, 5, Of wu j in one. Some 
suppose -it has. the sound of au short in Jbr, nory lordy and 
some other words. But h seems not so to me, and I be 
lieve anyone will be satisfied, if he offtake the first conso- 
nant, in either of the foregoing words, in sound, till he gets 
the true sound of the vowel, and then carefully replace the 
consonaeOJt in sound, that the o is short. 

' {^21] Difihthongs, 

I . Oa hals two sounds : 1, Of o long : as ill boat coat* 2, 
Of aw : as in broody groat. 
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^. Ce has three sounds : !> Of e long : as in/oeiits^ Jnt9^ 
n. 2, Of long : as in toe^ fiocy doe- Oe^ at the begin* 
ning and middle of words, is becoming obsolete, and as the € 
alone answers ail the purposes, it might be 9swel], perhapS) 
to omit the o entirely) except in proper names. 3, Of oo 
soft : as, in shoe. 

3. Oi has but one sousid,.itsawn diphthongal sound: as 
in 027, «(»7, tioint<i joint. 

4. Oo has fpur sounds : 1, Of o long : as In d^or^ floor. 
2, Long and soft : as in bloomy goose. 3, Of o short and 
soft : as in bookj cook* 4, Ofu short : as in blood, flood. 

5. Ou has eight sounds j 1, Of at* ; as in bought, fought. 
2, itsown diphthongal sound: as in thou, ounce. 3, Ofo 
long : as in dough, four. '4, Of o short : as in cough, 
trough. 5, Of 00 long and soft : as m groufi, through. 6, 
Of u short and soft : as in could^ •would.- 7, Of u long as in 
youth, you. Sy Of u short : as in tough, rough. 

6. Ow has two sounds : l,Of ou : as in vow, ^^^^ 
bow, brown. 2, Of o long : as in blow, grow. At *• ■* 
the end of words w is always silent, except it sounds u. 

7. Oy is only another form of writing oi, being the same, 
in sound. When a word ends with the sound t>f /, it is 
generally written y : as in my, thy, sfiy. 

S^emarks on the sound of oi and ou. 

An error has begun to creep into^he sound of oi, even 
among men of letters, who ought to be free of the irul- 
garity, by mutilating it into / long : as fioint, to /lint s 
jmriyjine ; soil, aile. It is very strange, that any person of 
learning, especially if he have an ear for music, should ever 
mutilate the soft and musical sound of oi, which is the most 
so of any sound in our language, into i simple and long It 
seems to have been the design of the dipli thongs and triph- 
thongs to introduce a variety of vowel sounds, and render 
language more soft, musical, and majestic ; and it is very 
strange, that those, who are, or ought to be, sensible of these 
iimshing beauties of language, should ever destroy them. 

Ou, tho' a pure diphthong, atfirst, with one uniform 
sound, as in thou, from the influence, the Norman French 
has had over the English, has undergone so many changes, 
and which have become so established, that it would be 
useless to attempt to restore it to its primitive purity. But 
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the sound of this diplithong is so lofty and inajestic) that it 
ought not farther to be innovated. 

T231 ^^^ ^^^^ pronunciation generally) it is no torn- 
*■ -* mendation to the literary institutions of our coun* 
try, that so many go thro* their courses of study, and come 
out) with their vulgar pronunciations hardly bettered in a 
single instance. Great blame^ in this respect, lies upon 
both teachers and scholars. 

I P- 

P has tvro sounds : 1, Its natural sound : as in /ilay. 2, 
Of ^ » as in ctifiboardy clafiboardj pronounced cubboardj dab- 
board. Some change the/t into bj in writing, which is pro- 
bably the better way. Some hold it to be silent between m 
and «, and m and r ^ as in Thontfiaon^ empty. And some 
are of the contrary opinion. 

Ph has two sounds ; I, Of /: as in pkyncyfihiloaopher* 
2, Of V ; as in Stephen, (k) 

Pn has one sound, that o{ njfi being siknt : as in pneu' 
matics. 

Pa has one sound, that of «,/i being silent: as infiaalm^ 
psalter, ' • ' 

-P/ has one sound, that of r, p being silent : as in Ptoicmy. 

{k) PA before th is silent : as lu phthisic, 

• Q 

Q has ttvo sounds ; and is always followed by ti : 1, nat- 
Xiral : as in quorum^ quart, 2, Of /:, or a sound resembling 
k : as in conquer^ liquor. 

1^ has two sounds .* I, Whenever it ptecedem the towel) 
it is hard and rough : as in rite^ drive, 2, When it suc- 
•ceeds thfe vowel, it is soft mU smooth .• its in birdy firsU 
river, 

i?^, at the end of trords sounds «•? as in /A^c/re, wiVr^t 
metre. It ought to be written er, as it is pronounced. This 
is another innovation of the Norman F^rench upon the Eng- 
lish language, and ought to be corrected* See /f , p* 19. 

S. 

^ has four sounds ; 1| Its hissing sound ; as in sister j 
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smnt, 2» Of 2, which is called its sqft sound : as in words ^ 
givcB. At the end of words it is soft, with a few exceptions, 
as in this^ thua^ and a few other words. In words ending in 
u«, it has always its> first sound j as in varioua^ virtuous. 
3, Of ah before ion : as in coitfeanm, 4, Of zh : as in in- 
irusiony vision. 

Between vowels it is soft ; as in boaom^ venison^ Between 
a vowel and a consonant it is soft .* as in wisdom. Between 
a consonant and a vowel it is hard ; as in conatguent^ subse- 
quent. 

Before/, and n, it is sometimes silent; as in island^ de- 
mesne. 

Sh has one uniform sound .* as in sash^ shall, 

Sa is always hard when separable ; as in assist^ assign, 
assess^ confess : except before the terminations, ion^ ure^ 
wherein the first s is hard and the second) soft ; as in «e«- 
dony pressure. 

1\ [25] 

T has two sounds : 1, Its natural sound ; as in /o, not, 
2, Of «/i before the terminations, ion^ ious : as in salvation j 
facetious. 

Th has three sounds: I, natural : as in with^thin. 2, 
Soft : as in thou^ booth. 3, Of t when preceded by fih : as 

in fihthisicy making the h silent. 

7%, between vowels, in pnre English words, is generally 
\8oft .* as in father ^ Jieathcfi, together. In words derived 

from the learned languages, it is f^enerally natural : as in 
afiathyy symfiathy. Between vowels it is generally soft ; as 
in other. Between a consonant and a vowel it is alternately 

hard and soft ^ as in panther^ orthodox^ Worthy, farthing. It 

is sometimes silent : as in a^hma. 

V. [26] 

IT has four sounds : 1, Long : as in mtt/e, use^ sue, 2, 
Short : as in nnt^ imtf cut, 3, A *sound nearly resembling 
the fourth sound of 00 : as in bully pull, 4, Of i short ; as 
tn du^y business. 
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Difihthonga and TSriphthonge, 

1. Ua has three sounds: 1, Its imtural sound.* as in 
quart ^quantity, 3, Of w consonant, combined with a ; as 
in asauagCytierauade, 3, Of a long : as in guardian, 

3. Uai has but Gnt sound, that of w combined with a long: 
as in quail^ quaint. 

3. Ue has five sounds : 1, Its 3i{^hthongal sound, where- 
in the € is long : as in query, 2, Wherein the e Is short : 
as in quest, 3, Wherein ^he e has its third sound : as in 
quern, querk, 4, Of u long : as in glue^ Uue. ' 5, Of e 
short : as in gueaa^ guest. 

At the end of words it is frequently silent : as in tongue^ 
dialogue^ demagogue, This is another intrusion of the Nor- 
man French. The fact is, that ue silent, at the end of 
words, never belonged to English language, and it is reaUf 
matter of pleasure, that writers begin to omit it. 

4.^ Uea has one sound, that of the diphthong ue, having 
e long ; as in squeaky squeal. -^ 

5. Uee has one sound, that of the diphthong ue^ havlpg e 
long ; as in queen. 

6. Ui has five sounds ; I, Its dipthongal sound long : as 
in quire^ esquire. 2, Its diphthongal sound short : as in 
quirne quilt, 3, Of i long : as in guide^ quite. 4, Of i 
short : as m\build, guilt, 5, Oiu long : as in bruiseysuit. 

r^ri ' ^^ ^** ^^^ ^^^ sound : as in ^uote, quorum. 

*• ^ 8. £7b2has one sound only : as in quoit. The 
vulgar pronunciation hs^s corrupted thi§ word into .quatdf 
against which teachers should guard. 

9. iloy is the same sound, as uoi-: as in buot^. 

10. Uy has one sound : 0£i long : as in buy. 



r has one sound: as in vati, va/^ Icrue. Some call it/ 
fiat, or soft, to which they say it b^rs the sana« reiattoo, as 
b to/?i diotjq to ky zios. 

W. 

fThas two sounds : 1 : Of u when a vowel : as in iatu, 
saw, 2, Hvhen a consonant it sounds t&c. It is fiocn^ttnies 
silent at the end of words ; but for this tjo rule canbe given. 

Much controversy has arisen about the nature and sound 
of w. Some hold it to be a consonant^ at the beginning of 
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words and syllables ; others, the diphthong oa. See Perry, 
Sheridan, Murray, &c. 

I shall not untertake to cdpy and refute these various 
opinions ; but shall simply give nay own and leave it to oth- 
ers to compare notes and judge for themselves^ 

W consonant, in all cas6s, sounds w^, and j-^qi 
ought to be so pronouced, which, atonce, would '■ *' 
cure all the errors relevant to this letter and its sound, as a 
sonsonant. Notwithstanding it has been, considered to 
sound oo, I believe, everyone, by attentively sounding the w, 
by itself, until he gets its full- sound, and then associating 
with it, the other letters combined with it, in any word>^ 
will be satisfied, that it has no affinity to oo ^ and as fully 
satisfied, that its consonant sound, in all cas6s, is ive : as in 
w?7/, TOoe, VJarrant^ welcome » 

^A has two sounds : I, Of A simple : as whp. 2, Its 
sound, in nvhat^ Kvhen^ ixxhere^ *vi}hy^ wharfs &c. which is so el- 
ementary, that no other letter op sound will represent it. 
It seems, however, to coine nearer to Ao, or oh j or Aw, or 
uhy than any. 

X. 

JThas two sounds : 1, Of Ar* .• as in exacts tox, 2, Of z 
at the beginning of proper names : 2iSin Xeno/ihon^XantM/i/ie^ 
Xanthus ; and at the end of some common nouns plural : as 
beaux y batieaux. 

Y\ [29] 

Y has four sounds-: 1, Of i loag z as in my^fiy^ thy, 2, 
Of « short J as in sytemyfiyramd. 3, Of e short : as in . 
crazy y hafrfiy, 4,' Its consonant sound, which is ye : as in 
j/tf/, yesterday. 

The like errors have been adopted, asto the soimd of this 
letter, as of w, and for the like reasons. The sound of y, 
consonant, is always ye. See observations, on w consonant ; 
then call y^ consonant ye, and follow the same directions, 
as are there given. 

The consonant sound of this letter has been considered to 
be ee* diphthongs But if anyone is vmconvinced, that that 
theory is wrong and mine right, I know no arguments,- 
wbicb I can use to convince. 

/ 
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2r~has one uniform sound t as in buz, Zion^ lazy. 
The sounds of the lettersi as they are differently associat- 
ed, depend on laying the accent. Nothing more distin- 
quishes a person of refined, from one of vulgar education, 
than the pronunciation of the unaccented vowels* The ac- 
cented vowels are pronounced nearly alike, by good and 
bad speakers ; but the unaccented vowels, in the mouths of 
the former have a clear, distinct, open, and specific sound, 
while the other often totally sink, or mutilate them. 

rsoT ^^® might suppose, perhaps, that no great va- 

*• "* riety could be produced, from so few simple char- 
acters. But on a minute examination, they are found to 
contain about one hundred and fifty definable sounds. Add 
to this the great variety of combinations which are undoubt- 
edly several thousand, producing an indefinable variety of 
sound, and we shall nori)e surprised, at the elegance, ver- 
satility, harmony, and copiousness of the English language, 
which would yield to none, if properly cultivated. See p. 94. 

S 3. Q/* jtBricuLArion. 

j The windpipe conveys air to and from the lutigs, for the 
purposes of breath and speech. The upper part of this pipe 
js^called the larynx, composed of five firm circular cartila- 
ges lying one above another, and is smooth and hollow, on 
the inside like a fiute. These cartilages may be separated 
and bro't together, by the action of certain muscles. 

rsn ^' ^^® ^^P °^ *^*^ larynx, in the centre is a 

*• ■* small circular p(ssage,thro'which thebreath passes, 
called the glottis, of about one tenth of an inch in diameter. 
This small aperture is capable of so many very delicate 
contractions, as to form all the distinct tones of the voicej 
which are reckoned to be rhore than sixty. 

The breath, passing thro' the glottis in a forcible, steady 
column, forms what we caH the voice. The voice is 
strengthened, softened, and modulated, by a verberation 
from the palate and other cavities of the mouth and nostrils ; 
and accordingto the roughness, or smoothness of the glottis, 
and the better or worse shape of the other cavities, the voice 
is more, or less agreeable. 

This voice, afler passing the glottis, is formed, by the 
other organs, into articulate sounds, which make what we 
call speech, or language. 
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TBls forming of the nAct into distinct and various sounds 
is what we call articulation. 

Articulation is performed altogether, without the larynx,' - 
by the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, lips, and nostrils, some- 
thing after the manner, that notes are formed on the flute^ by 
the action of the fingers, on the wind holes.* 

The simplest of these sounds proceed fropa an open - 
mouth, and by grammarians) are calkd vowels, or voic^sit* 
Seep. 4. ' ^ 

These vowel sounds eombincd, make what we [32] . 
call diphthongs and triphthongs. 

Those sounds, which are formed by -closing and dilating ^ 
all or part of the organs of articulation, aro what we call " 
consonant soiukis^ See p. 6. 

The elements of language, therefore, accordingto thedif- * 
ferent seats, where they are formed, or the several different 
organs of speech i/sed in their forijiatibn, naturally divide ' 
into (/) vocal, those formed by the voice ^ /ja/a/iw, those 
formed by ihefiaiate ; lingual^ those formed by the tongi^e ; 
denial^ ihoSG formed by the teeth f wa«a/j those formed by - 
the noee ; labial, those formed by the lifia. 

(0 O seems to be the only pure vo^el sound, in language, 
having the organs in an exact circle, and is the only sound - 
which is really natural. 

Quintilian says, <^ L^t noone despise,- as inconsiderable) 
the elements of grammar, because it may seem a matter of 
small consequence, to show the distinction between vowels * 
and Consonants, and divide the latter into liquids and mutes. 
For they who penetrate into the innermost parts of the tem- - 
pte of science, will there discover^ch refinement and subt- 
ilty of matter, as aro proper not only to sharpen the under- 
standings of young people, but sufficient exercise for the - 
most profound knowledge and erudition.^' " 

And it is with this kind of knowledge, as with fill others, 
it is only despised, by those, who arc either entirely igno- 
ram of it, or learn it in so short a time, as to learn nothing ; 
correctly. 

CHAPTER II. [33] . 

0/ SrtLABlBs and their Formation. : 

A syllable is one simple, or complex sound, (m) i 
(m) A syllable, formed of one simple sound, is a singly- 
To^^ly and one; formed of a complex sound, is ^formed of 
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two vowels combined, or one, or more voweitt combined with- 
one, or more consonants. 

I«ettersare formed into syllables, and syllables into words; 
ami this is what we call the art of spelling. 

1. A single consonant, between two vowels, must be join- 
ed to the preceding vowel^ if short : as in f il-i-al, heif- 
er-age. 

2. If the preceding vowel be long, the consonant \nust 
be joined to the succeeding syllable : as in de-light, bri- 
dal, re-soui*ce. 

3. Two consonants, proper to begin a word, should not 
be separated : as in ta-ble, tri-fie, un-der-stand. See/<?p. 19. 

4. When they come between two vowels, and are not 
proper to begin a word, they should be separated : as ut- 
most, in-sect. 

5. A double consonant, between two vowels, should be 
separated : as, er-ror, ad-der, cof-fin. 

6. Three consonants, proper to begin a word, the preced- 
ing vowel being long, should not be separated : as, de- 
throne, de-stroy. 

r34l ^* ®^^ '^ ^^® preceding vowel be short, the 
^ •* first consonint should be joined to the preceding 

vowel, if they are not proper to begin a word : as^ up-start, 

ap-prove, ab-stain, com-plete. 

8. Four consonants, not proper to begin a word, coming 
between two vowels^ the fi.rst should be joined to the pre- 
ceding vowel t as, con -strain. 

9. FhdLfidth coming together between two vowels, /ih 
should be joined to the preceding vawel : as, diph'thong;, 
triphrthong. See (^) p. ^ 

10.. Vow-els, which are not diphthongs^ should be separ- 
ated : as, cru-el, cre-ate, soci-ety. -^ 

1 1. Compound words should be traced to their simp}<;$.: 
as, good-ness,. not-with-standing» never-the-leas, apple -pie, 
grace-ful. 

12. Grammatical terminations should be retained in the 
same syllable : as, long-est, long-ing, lov-ed, se-eth. 

1'hese rules are liable to many exceptions, but come as. 
ne^r a standard, as any, that' can be devised. The great 
stfmdard^ afterall, must be to divide the syllables, as the yt 
appear naturally to separate themselves, in true and ele- 
gant pronunciation 
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CHAPTER III. [35] 

Of Words and their Formatum, 

§ 1. Of the Nature of Words and their Names. 

Word6 are articulate sounds, used as signs of ideas. 

A word of one syllable is called a mono9yiiabie ; of two 
syllables, a diayllable ; of three syllables, a tri^yUable ; of 
more than three syllables, a fioly^yllable, 

Wprds are primitive or derivative. 

Primitive words cannbt be reduced to any simpler words : 
as, at, but, man, good, go. 

Derivative, or compound words, may be reduced to 
their simple ^ords: as manful, watercourse, highwayi 
notwithstanding. 

Words derived from other languages, are generally con*- 
sidered as primitive, in our language, tho* derivative, in the 
language, whence derived. 

§ S. Of Termiuatioiis. 

Tho^ our language b.so irregular, that we cannot reduce 
it to settled rules ; yet the following, wfth exceptions,* may 
cast some light on the subject. 

Rule 1. 

Monosyllables, ending in/f /, «, preceded by a single vowr 
el, double the final consonant : as^ staffs illy fias^^; except 
05, is^ hUy ha9y wa^y yesy u9y thus, 

Rui^ 2. [3^] 

Words ending in anyother consonants except/, /, and.*, 
never double the final consonant. Butt is however, an ex- 
ception with a^few proper/ names« 

Rt7L£ 3. 

Words ending: iii^i/j preceded by d consonant, form the 
plural of nouns, the third/person singular of verbs, the comr 
parative and superlative degree of adjectives, by changing^ 
the y into- 1, and adding e*, 9y try or r*r ; as^ J^ryy dricTf dri" 
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But if V be part of ft diphthong pure, or impure) it is re- 
tained : aS) boy J boy9y delay ^ delay 9 y 8cc« 

Ruts 4. 

Words ending^ with a single consonant, preceded by a 
vowel, having the accent on dbe last syllable,, on assuming 
an additional syllable, double the last consonant : as, be- 
ginning f thinniah. 

But if a diphthong precede, or the- syllable be unaccented, 
\he consonantremalns single i as, totUome^ aujpgringjptmden, 

I [37 J Rule 5. 

Words ending with any double letter, but /, on assuming 
tfte terminations, ness^ lessy/ulf ly^ preserve the double let- 
ter : as, harmleaaneasj aucceaafiil^ atiffly. 

But words ending in //, on assuming the sam& termina- 
tions, generally omit one / : VLSyfulne»8f skil/uL 

Rule 6- 

When/u£? is added, as a termination to any word, one / 
should be dropt : as, Mlfuly minc]/u/. 

Rule 7. 

Words ending in e final, on assuming an additional ter- 
mination, omit the e : 9^^ judgment^ fieac/ulfgidUlessy cloaly, 
palneasy blamable. 

Rule 8.' 

Ment added to verbs and adjectiVes as a termination, 
changes them to nouns : d^^y commandment^ abatement ^mer- 
riment. 

Rule 9. 

JStesM added, Its a termination, changes adjectives-to nouns : 
as, goodneUf hafipineas. 

Rule 10. 

Jte0e vtidjul added to Words, as termttyationS;^ change 
nous to adjectives r as; matehletaj rtveng/uL 
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Ly added to words, as a termmation) chang^es nouns to 
adjectives, and adjectives to adverbs ; 9^^, manly ^hGneMtly* 

Rule 12. [38] 

Ing added as a terminatifini changes verbs to present par- 
ticiples \ a»| iovingj 

Rule 13. 

Bf edi and ght added as terminations, change verbs toper- • 
feet participles : asy loved^ delighted^ taught. 

Rule 14. 

jfli added to words as a termination^ changes prepositions 
to adverbs : as, withal^ /oral. 

Rule 15. 

When words become parts of other words, by composi- 
tion, ihey should be written together : as, notwithstanding y 
atonccf accordingtOy outqf, hisown^ hehimself, 

A strict adherance to this rule would add much to the 
neat appearai]rce of written language. 

Rule 16. 

Words, which become, in sense, composite parts of verbs, 
should be preincorporated with them : as, overrun, out" 
stand, offset, underwrite, withhold, waylay. See ob. 4, p. 235.. 

This rule hns^ained considerable ground with late wri- 
ters, and is capable of much farther improvement, lyhich 
would greatly beautify our language, render it more eleganti 
and equally expressive. 

Rule 17* 

Ive and He added to words, as a^ermination, change verbs 
to adj ectives : as, exftressive, firojeetile^ 

Rule 18. \ [39] 

Nouns are changed to adjectives by taking the termina- 
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tlonS) «) auj tardy iah^ Hcj able^ idle : as^ J/rieanj Eurofieari) 
Sfianiard, Damah^ Asiatic^ fashionable^ sensible. 

^ Rule 19. 

t 

F added to nouDti changes them to adjectives : a8» mighty^ 
slighty^ faulty. 

Rule 30. 

' Ms added to adjectives changes them to oouns s at f richti. 

RULB 21. 

Terminations often determine the gender of nouns : aS) 
actOTyQCtress ; governor^ governess / duke^ duUhess ; csunt^ 
countess ; Aero^ heroine* 

Rule 22. 

Some terminations are reciprocal, and show the different 
characters, in which persons act, and the relation, ^hey bear 
to each other. These reciprocal terminations are or and ee. 
Nouns ending in or denote the agents, or actors, and those 
ending in ee the persons for whom, or for whose benefit the 
act is done : A^ promisor is the person promising, firomisee^ 
the person to whom the promise is made, and promise is 
the assurance made. So oigrantor^ grantee^ and grant; eii- 
dorsory endorsee and endorsment ; fiayor^ fiayee^ and /iay?nent. 
These terminations are more especially used in law writ- 
ings, and therein are scientific terms. I have observed, 
however, in some late writings, especially in Mr. Swift*s 
writings and the Massachusetts Term Reports, the or is 
confounded with er, which is a gross error ; for er is not a 
reciprocal termination with ee. In several instances, in the 
Mas'^achusetts Reports, I have observed that or is used in 
stead of ee : as, corporator for corfioratee. Now corpora- 
tor is tantamount to legislator, one of the makers of a stat- 
tute, not one, who, by statute is made a member of a corpo- 
ration: for that makesone a corporatee. See 7 Ms. Rep. 235, 
6 Ms. Rep. 138, 142. A precision and purity of terms is of 
the utmost consequence in all didactic writings^ especially 
in the law. See p. 84, and ob. 14, p. 261. 
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§ 3. Of GombiBatibns. 

Would the limits of an elementary work permit, this 
might afford much pleasure and entertainment. It is no 
small curiosity to observe, how words vary ^heir meaning 
and consequence, by the different combination of letters, the 
addition, or omission, of a single letter. 

Take a, an article ; subjoin /, makes «/,. preposition ; pre* 
fix d, mak^s 6ai, a noun, the name of ah animal ; affix fy 
makes bai^^ affix dj makes abated, and mtntj abatement. 

In command^ change a to Cy makes commend. From com^ 
. mandment take mandy makes comment, Suply it with ity 
makes commitment. 

Take 0, subjoin n, makes tm ; prefix /, makes fon ; sub- 
join ^^ makes /on^y pre£xa, makes at9ne; subjoin menty 
makes atonement. 

This is sufficient to hint the subject to others, which can 
be carried to any length /of speculation^ which curiosity may 
suggest. 



[40] PART n- 

Of E^rMOLOcr, 
CHAPTER I. 

A general view of the parts qf S^EEea* 

Etymolc^ teai^h^s the different classification of 
words, and their derivations. 

Words, in the English language, are divided 
into eleven classes, or parts of speech. They are, 
1, the Article ; 2, the Noun ; 3, Pronoun ; 4, Ad- 
jective ; 5, Verb ; 6, Participle ; 7^ Gerund ; 8, 
Adverb ; 9, Preposition ; 10, Conjunction ; 11, 
Interjection. 

In the following passage, all the parte of speech are ex- 
einplified : 

1 2 9 2512 6929 

The power of speech is a faculty, bestowed on man for 
18 42 10 11 89 7 

the most excellent us6s ; but alas ! howoften by perverting 
33 539149 2 

it, we apply it to the worst of purposes. 

r4n Grammarians differ, in opinion, asto the nUm- 
*■ ^ ber of the different parts of speech. Some reck- 
on ten, allowing the participle : Some eight, including the 
participle^ with the verb, and the adjective with the noun : 
Some four ; and others, only two, the noun and the'verb, 
supposing the other parts to be only variations therof. 

Writers, on all subjects undoubtedly have their weight 
and authority. But posterity are. under no obligation a> 
gainst fact, to admit what they find written in the books of 
their ancestors. If so, an end wquld be put to every kind 
of improvement, and we obliged to perpetuate an error, be- 
cause it had been previously adopted. 

[42] CHAPTER 11. 

Of the Article. 
% 1. Befinition and Kinds. 
An article ia a word> prefixed to a substantive^ 
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to ' show howfar its signification extends : as^ Jl 
garden, an eagUy the woman. 

In English^ we have two kinds of articles : Def- 
inite and Indefinite. 

§ 3. 0/the Definite Article. 

The is called the definite Article^ l^ecause it dis- 
finguish^s the things to which it is applied^ from all 
^her things : as^ '^^^ Give me the book,'^ i. c. 
Somone partictdar book. 

The definite is appKed indiscriminatclfto both numbers ; 
as, " The man, th« men," 

It is often used as a term of great emphasis, and then be- 
comes one of the most discriminating, definite, and em*> 
phatical terms in ojur language : as» *^ Thou art the man," 
as Nathan said to David, is an expression cap^le of tank- 
ing terror to the stoutest heafrt. But only change the arti* 
de and it becomes a common appellation. 

The definite Article is often associated with adverbs of 
the comparative and superlative degrees, to mark the com- 
parison more strongly. It then becomes a part of the ad- 
verbial term, and should be joined wHh it : a^, ^ The- 
luore I read the book, thebetter I like it/* *^ I like this 
4hebest of any} that > theleast.^ See rule 16, p. 38. 

%o. Of the Indefinite Article. (43] 

^ Aj or an, is the indefinite article. It is called 
Indefinite^ because it never discriminates anyone 
jparticnlar things from another : as^ " Give me a 
book/^ iye, any hook. 

A is used before words beginning vrith a consonant, or 
tt long : as, "He is a divine." ** I have a use for it.'* 
See M p. 26. 

An is used before words beginning with a vowel, u shorty 
or h slient ; as, " An easy mind.'* " An ttgly knave.** 
** An honest man.** 

A is used before words of parcels :. as, " A dozen, a 
score, a hundred, a thou5?nd.'* 
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*^The indefinite article is onljr use(L before viiouns inHbe 
singular Dumber« or nouns of multitude singular : asy ^' A 
man, an assembly, an army." Seep. 2\6, It is only a 
corrupuon of the old Saxon adjective aetij i. e< one {n) : asy 
" A flock," i. e. onejlocky " An array,** i. e. onearmy. 

{n) This Saxon adjective is probably deFived from the 
Greek adjective eis^ i. e.one^ which makes 6n, in the 
neuter gender. * ^ 

J. ^ The indefinite article is often associated with 
^ ^ the plural adjectives yjw and mawy, and the singu- 
lar adjective great, to express a unity of idea : as, " A j^w 
fience,** " Many a man,'* i. e, mqpy men individually taken. 
*' A great many people.*' 

" Full mamf a gem of purest ray serene, ^ 
** The dark unf^thom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
•• Full litany a flow'r is born to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

That is full many a geip [singling each out, by itself] of 
all the gems in the oceaiH in distinction frcnpi those els- 
wbere. So of the flowers, in distinction from those in the 
cultivaded parts of the earth. 

[45] 5* General Remarks^ 

Many writers and speakers, from inattention, adopt a 
kind ofindiscriminate use of a and an, before words begin- 
ning with A, A silent, and u long. The use of an before A, 
is perhaps one -reason, why h has been considered ftot to be 
a letter, as the n Almost entirely suppresses the sound of h. 
Care should be> taken to avoid t^is error. 

The peculiar use of the articles, and the difTerent effeot 
which the definite and indefinite articles have upon the 
meaning of the same word may be seen in the following 
phrase : as, " The son of a king j a son of //w kihg ; a sob 
of a king ; the ^on of (he king. In tliese four variations, w-e 
see, the idea expressed is entirely different. 

r46'J ^^® article is omitted before nouns implying 
*- -* the different virtues, vic^s, passions, qualities, arte, 
sciences, metals, herbs, &c : as, Prudence is commendable / 
ieamivg^ honorctble ; hatred^ dreadful ; dexterity^ ornamental ; 
7noney^ useful ; arc Jiitecture^ necessary ; fowers, beautifiil. 
Also before proper names : as, Washington^ Franklin^ Boa^ 
ion ; because proper names always designate some Individ- 
'lal, or particuter place, or Jliing. 
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Bot when we mean to designsete anf particular person, 
place, or tbtngf from all others^ we then use the definite ar- 
ticle : as, " 27r^ Alexander of the age." " He is a How- 
ard." ^' Every man is not a Newton." " He has the cour- 
age of an Achillas." " He sailed down the [river] Hudson, 
in the [ship] United States." * 

. When we contrast one thing with another^ the article 
should intervene the noun and the adjective : as " He is 
as great a man as Alexander." Or it may be varied thus^ : 
" He is a man as great^as Alexander," So where the con- 
trast is implied : as> " He is too careless an author, 

CHAPTER III. [47] 

O/SUBSrANtJVBS, 

^1. OfSubstantivcs in general. 

A- noun, or substcmtive, is the name of any thing, 
which exists, whether material, or immaterial, or 
of which we can form any idea, or notion. 

Substantives are of two kinds, proper and com- 
mon.^ 

§2. OffifofierJSfoujfS. 

All ttounsy which express the names of particu- 
lar persons, places, and tilings, are called proper : 

as, George Washington^ (jleorge the IClng^ Jvajpo- 
han Bcmajmrte^ Boston^ London^ Paris. 

%'^. Of common J^ouvs. [48] 

# 

Common nouns are those under which arexontain- 
ed whole generations and species of animals and 
things t as, animklis the genus, containing all 
living creatures, and is divided into all the differ- 
ent species of animals : as, man is the name of one 
species, beast of another, bird of another, and fish 
^another. 
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The&e again become generic terras^ which are divkible 
into their appropriate species : as^ the different kinds of 
772rn, beastly birds^ SLnd^sh^a, 

Vegetable is the genus containmg all Eviog 
things without animal life : as^ trees are the name 
of one species^ herbs of another^ grass of another. 

These again aU become generic terms, and are divisible 
into their appropnate species : as, The different kinds of 
tree9j htrba 9S\dgra99. 

^ When proper nouns have an article annexed to them^ 
they become common : ast ^ He is the Cicero of the age." 
^* 1 Am reading the lives of the twelve Cetar^. 

Common nouns also become proper by annexing the ar- 
ticle to them : as, '^ The boy, i. e. John is studious." 
•* The girl, i. c. Jane i§ discreet.** 

Foot things belong to substantiveis : Geniety 
nuvfAer^ case, and person. 

149] i4.0fGBKDEM. 

^ Gender is the distinction ,of the male sex' froni 
fbc^ female. 

The EAglish language has three genders ; the 
masculine^ feminine^ and neuter. 

The masculine gender includes all animals of the 
male kind: as *< Man, boy, horse.'* 

The feminine gender includes all animals of the 
female kind : as, *^ W^oman, girl, mare,** 

The neuter gender, i.,e. neither gender, includes 
all'thin^ without animal life, which are in gram- 
mar esteemed neuter : (o) as, ^^, A field, a cart, 
an orchard.'* 

(o) This, in a philosophical sense, is not true, for all na- 
ture even to the stones^ is animate, male and female. For 
without the intercourse pf the sexes, thro* all miture, being 
cannot be perpetuated. And we are ^s certain that the 
whole vegetable creation perpetuates^existence by the inter- 
course of the sex^s, as we are^ that animals do. \ 
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All houBs» which are naturally of the txuter gender^ when^ 
figurativly used, bctcome cither masculine or feminine, ac- 
cordingtd the seac, ta^vhlch ihey are appRed. The gender 
is generally marked by thepronouii: as we say of thesmi, 
ht shines J of a ship, she smtns^ of a tree, il grows. 

In EngHsh, we figurativjy apply all nouns lo^ rsai' 
the masculine gender, which arc conspicuous for ^ ■* 
the attributes of imparting and commtinicftting, and which - 
are naturally strong and efficacious. Thus the «tin and time 
are st'iled masculine. Those nouns are stilcfd fentininej 
which are conspicuous for the attributes of containing, con* 
ceiving, and bringing forth, or which are peculiarly -beauti- 
ful, or amiable. Thus, the moow, the earthy a countn^j a M/i 
are feminine. Fortune, for its fickleness, is feminine. 

Xhe English language has seven wayft of distirtguisfcung 
thesex6s. (A) , . — ' 

ifi) Sex and gender are not altogether synonymous terms. 
Sex means only the masculine and feminine : whereas gen- 
der .includes the neuter also. 

1. i^ prefixing wo : 2iS, Woman, (g) 

(y) The old pure English orthography was w/maw, i. e. 
5r««^e*ma«, which has been corrupted into wo, by the influence 
of the Norman French. " * 

2. By different words : as, Boyy girl^ cocky heriy honae^ 
marey soriy daughter^ \ 

3. By prefixing a, and changing cle into ^ : as, Uncky 
aunt, 

4. -By additig ^fi5, or ine>: as, County countess ; fioetyfioct'* 
ess i heroy heroine, 

* 5. By changing ory into rw? ; as, Executory executrix. 

6. By prefixing an adjective, or pronoun : as> Ainule^ 
chikiy afemate child ; a he goaty a she goat, 

7^ By prefixing another sub«tanuve : as. Cock sftarrowy ^ 
hen sparrow ; man servant, maid servant. -^ 

Another ciajss of words comes under what we p-,, 
call the comm'on gender, i. e. either masculine or . -* 
feminine : as, Parenty childy neighbor yfriendy &o. All such 
words, when the person spokert of is' masculine, the term is 
masculine ; if feminine, the term is feminine. 

When d number of words are used in the same sentence, 
of different genders, which are coupled together, the most 
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\vorthy gender (r)4s used, in applying the concordtng word, 
us adjective, pronoun, See. 

(r) The masculine is considered more wo^jthy than the 
feminine ; the feminine, than the neuter. 
' Nouns, whose variable terminations, express the difler- 
cut sexes, contribute much to the strength, beauty, concise- 
ness, and perspicuity of language. We have only enough 
to make us sensible of our w^^it. For when we say oi a 
Avoman, 9Ae is SkfihUoMofiher^an aatromomcry a builder^ Sec. we 
perceive an impropriety we cannot avoid. But we can say, 
she is a b(aamit^ a Btudenty without feeling the improptiety« 
for these words attach not necessarily the idea of sex» to 
them. 

[52] § 5. Q/* dumber. 

Number is tlie lAistinction of one, from more tliaii 
one, or many. («) 

(«) The Greeks had three numbers; The singular, which 
comprehended one only ; the dual, which comprehended 
two only ; and the plural, which xotuprehended all over two. 

Substantives hare two numbers, the singular 
9fti^ pluml. 

The singular number comprehends \iok one iudi- 
^duat person, or thing : as^ a many a chair y a 
Tiorse. 

The plural number comprehends miore than one : 
Mj meuy chairs, horses. 

Some nouns have no plural numbers t such as li^Aeaf^ 
r:je. corn^ ^okl^ zdvir^firide^ S;c. These are in nature of col- 
lective nouHs singulur. 

Cithers have no singuHUT number: such as bellow»jSci»- 
sgrsi Itwgsy riches, ^c. "^ftse are in nature of tollective 
nouns plural. 

^ - Colleclive ^ouns^or nouns of multitude, are el tk* 
'^ -■ er singular, or plural, accordingto the idea, they 
express where used : they are such as ermyy herdy^ocky/teo- 
pie, assembly^ multitMde^'U.c. When the individuals, which 
ihey represent, are collectively expressed, with a unity of 
idea, thry arc singular. \yhen the form of expression al- 
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Judes to the i&dividualSi which nakes a pluraUtjf of ideai Ihejr 
are plural. 

We have in English, the following rules for forming the 
plural number from the stngular, whi€b probably include all 
our nouns. 

1. The plural is generally formed from, the singular, by 
adding * ; as, Icve^ love* : fitcCifaeS*, 

2. When the singular ends in x, ch natural, (0 «A, f «, or> 
o, the plural is formed, by adding €9 or en : as, Box^ bexe^i 
oXf oxen ; churchy church^* s ^ath^ ^nhi9 ; kuB^ IdniB $ hero^ 
heroes, 

(J) When the th is hard, rule first applies t asi Monarchy 
monarchs^ 

3. When th^ singular ends in /, /ir, or ff, the plural is 
formed by changing those terminations into ves : as, Loaft 
loaves ; wifeymves ; «/aj^, staves* 

To this are some exceptions, which fall under rule firsts 
as> Griefy sheriff, &c. 

4. When the singular ends i»^, preceded. by. a r.^*. 
eonaooant, the plural is formed, by ehanging y ifi«< ^ *' 
to I, and adding es : Beauty f beauties ; assembhf^ assemblies. 

When y is preceded by a vowel, rule first applies : as, 
JTey, keys ; delay % delays ; attornr^, attorneys^ 
" 5. ^me nouns ending In an, form the plurals»by chang- 
ing a into e : as, Man^ men ; woman^ women, 
Bu^most nouns of this termination fall under rule first : as 
SfiaUf s/iansy Sic., 

6. Some nounsTorm the plural^ bp adding eni or rm .vas, 
Brother^ brethren ; ehild^ children. Brother changes the- o 
iBto f , and drops the e between th and r. It also belongs to. . 
rule first : as, Brother^ brothers, 

7. Some monosyllable nouns, having*- 09, in the singular, 
form the plural, by changing oo into ee ; as, Foot^/eet ; toothy 
teeth i goosey geese ; and some belong to rule first : asi 
Booty boots i hofiy loops* See also rule second. 

9. Mouns ending in ott«r, and i>, forme the plu<» ^^^ 
sals, by changing those termmatioBs into t«e;::as, ^^ ^ 
Zouse, Uce; mouse^ mice ; <&V, rf»«r, [to play with.] Others 
conform to rule first : as, Houscj bouses, 

9, Some nouns form the plural, by changing n)f into cr ; 
as, Psnntfy^fience, 

10. Some noons form the plural, by changing ow into>»f .* 
asy CoWi ^^' (t<) This also belongs to^ rule first : asj Co^v 
€owSf which is generally in use. 
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(u) K is used in the plura1> beeaose c is soft before t/ 

11. Some nouns of Latin lind Greek origin ending in t^f - 
isj and on form the plUt^l by changing ua into i in the mas- - 
t:uline, and in era in the neuter gender, of Latin nouns, and 
on into (T, in Greek nouns : as, Stimuius^f stimuli; ^&jiU8^ 
genera ; phenomenon^ fihenolAe'na. 

12. Nouns of Hebrew origin^form the plural, by adding 
im, to the singular: tw, ^efff/^^, seraphim ; churub^ cherii- 
btfn. 

These rules ai^-all Habl^ to exceptions \ but they proba- 
bly come as near to a general rule, as the nouns are capable. 

[56] $ 6. Of Casb. 

Bnglisli sabstantives have three c^k^s : the nom- 
mative^ possessive^ and objective. 

Case, in grammar has two definitions. 1, It signifies the 
varyingvof the ter minationft of declinable words. 2, The 
different' relations, in which declinable words stand to each* 
other, and tothe different parts of the- sentence, (v) 

(v) NomHFfmd prcmmins are the only parts of speech 
which vary thteir termin«nonS) in declension, tho* others are 

declinable. 

■ • 

The tMHoifiaiive ca^ exprcses the agent of the 
vearb, or thejperson, or thing acting : as>>^ The boy 
ptays."^ ^*Tn6u readest.'^ "I learn;^' 

The possesidve case express%t|roperty or pos- 
session, and is'fornied by the addition of 8 to the 
B(»niiiative case^ separated by an apostrophe : as, 

When th6 iiominative'Cffse>em3s in <j:or 94, the possessive 
iff fdrmed by the* addition of the apostrophe, ^without the « .• 
as, "Goodness^ sake, eagles' 'wiiigs." Unless the a makes 
thel^ddilional syHable o£is,*whtch is generally the case af- 
ter M, and-x: -as^ ** The witiies&'s {i#«. th^ witnessis] 
queatiton.'* ** The fox's [i. e* fotxis] cunning/' See p. 62, 
aftd em. 
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Tlie objective case is placed after the verb, o» 
prepositioh, by which it is governed. It is the ob- 
ject on which the one acts, and tlie other has influ- 
ence : as, ^^ He loves her.'^ ^^ He bought the farm 
with money/' 

( w) I would bcr€ notice an error, which is becoming fash- 
ionable : that of marking the plural by separating «, from . 
the noun, in the nominative aud objective plural, after the 
manner of the possessive. It is frequently seen in mercan- 
tile advertisements* and be|;tn8 to drop from literary pens. 
No great apology can be giveny as it argues a gross igno^ 
rance» or negligence. Seep. 123. (/) p. 235. (^) p. 26B. 

Another and vrorse .error, because ungrammaticaU m 
sense, is that of associating the preposition, with the pes'* 
sessive case : as, ^ The house of my father's.** It ought 
to ht my father^s hotue i or the kouB^qf- my father; and so, 
after this manner,.iD all cas^s, whea p«ssesston <»ily is sig- 
nified* But when some act of the possessor is meant to b«e 
associated with the possession, the form is good, a verbal 
nouii being understood : as, ** A house of my &ther's build* 
ing, buying, hiring, &c. 

Grammarians have differed in opinion, astothe f..»^ 
cas6s of English nouns. Some allow them to have *- '' 
two cas^s, and others three. Those, who allow but two 
cas^s, define ^se to signify the different terminations of 
the same word^ which in truth gives only the nominative 
and possessive cas^s. Those, who allow three casis, de- 
fine case as in page 56, 

The word case we derive from the Latin word casuw^ 
which, in common parlence, has a great variety of signifi^ 
cations ; but applied to grammar, two only. See p. 56. 

Now if it be true, that case means nothing more r^g^ 
than the different terminations of declinable words, ** ^ 
it is true that English nouns have but two caslis, the nomine 
atrvev^ndfioasemve ; and it is equally true that adjectives, ad- 
jective pronouns, and participles have but one case, the nom" 
inative. For this, I believe poone ever contended* 

If it be true, in English, that case means only the differ- 
ent termination of a declinable word, it is equally true, in all 
other languages. Apply it to the Latin. That has six cas6s, 
each of which places the word, in a different situation rele- 
vant to the sentence. Theilr names arc the nQminativet 
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gfniiive^ dative^ n^cuaativej vocative^ attd ablative. The ?k?- 
minaiive case, in Latin is of like import as in English. The 
genitive is the same ^^ our fioswadve. NounS) to which, or 
for which any thing is done, or given, are put in the dative. 
The accusative answers to our objective. When a call, ad- 
dress, or salutation is made, the noun is put in the vocative. 
When the idea of taking away, going with, or instrumental- 
ity is conveyed, the noun is put in the ablative. For the 
belter understanding of the subject, we will decline a noun 
ii\ tl^e first^nd fourth declensions of the Latin nouns. 





FiftST DECL£ItfSIOtf» 


TOUBTH X>ECt£N«XOir; 


.t59] 








■* 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Nom. 


Penna, 


penn^i 


Genuy 


gcnua^ 


Geo. 


penn», 


pennftTum. 


genu, 


genuums 


Dat. 


penn», 


pennis, 


genu, 


genibusf 


Ace. 


pennam, 


p^nnas. 


genu, 


genuaj 


Voc. 


penna, 


pcnn*. 


g^nu; 


genua, 


Abl. 


peimsr: 


pennis. 


gcnaj 


genibus. (x) 



It is plaiQ from, inspection of these decl^sions, and the 
above definition of the latin cas6s, that case, in the Latin, 
signified some thing more, than barely a difference of ter- 
mination,^ for every case varies not the termination, tho* it 
does the sense. Should the single definition of the word 
case be adopted, we see that, in the Latin, in the singular 
number, first declension, we should have only the nomina* 
tive^ genitive^ and accusative cas^s ; and in the plural, the 
genitive^ dative, and accusative : the n$nunative plural being 
like the genitive singular. 

In the fourth declension singular, neuter gender, we 
should find only one case, and in the plural, three. ^ 

(a;) This is only th^ neuter gender of the fourth declen- 
sion. The other genders have a greater. variety of termi- 
nations* 

What is the meaning of the word objective ? I«-4t 
any thing more than the adjective from the iy)un, ob- 
ject ?This granted, it solves the whole question, for these same 
writers, who contend, that English nouns have but two cas6s, 
acknowledge, that a noun maybe an object after an active 
verb or preposition. See Murray, p. 95. And what is that 
butallowing indirectly an objective case ? Why not acknowl-^ 
edge the thing in form, as it is in fact, and relieve the minds > 
of students from the perplexity of this nice quibble., which«< 
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4ione can esplain ? Vassius, Clark, Ruddiman, Lawth, Johti" 
SOD jajid Priestley are quottd as authority sufficient for deny- 
ing the objective ^Itse. In .«J1 due deference to these Aien, 
whoniy inrith pleasure I acknowledge not only grammariansy 
but men of great genius and science, I .would ask, were any- 
one to take it into bk head to restore AristoUe and suppress 
Newton, in the mathematics, would it be deemed sufficient 
to effectuate the purpose to tell the public, that Plato, So- 
crates, Euclid, Ptolemy, &c. were of that school ? The opin- 
ions of eminent men are right sofar as those opinions coin- 
cide with fact, or even probability, and ought to be no fur- 
ther. See Mur. Gram. p. 47. " 

I shall mention but onother thing, which seems to > . .^ 
embrace the whole merits of the controversy, and *• ^ 
then leave everyone to hisown conclusions. The three cases 
are admitted among the pronouns (y). Now pronouns, we 
know, are words used in stead of nouns, and have the same^ 
relation to' nouns, as an ageiit, in -business has to his princi- 
pal. And who ever heard nf any power, or privilege being 
delegated to an agent, which the principal never "possessed, 
and never could ? Onthe samerprinciple, how can pronouns 
have case and be governed, where Uie noun, for which it 
stands cannot f Example : ^^ John labored for me, and I 
taught him." Now whati& jthe odds, in plain sense, whether 
we ^ay, that rattjg-A/ governs A£m in the objective caaey or that 
^;m, is the pije£t of the verb taught ? or to admit the whole 
truth, and say that John, used in stead of his substitute, 
Aim, would be governed*, by the same verb, and in the same 
case ? 

(y) And further, if the .termination is to determine the 
number of cases, we have but two cas6s, in the second per- 
son pluralf in the third person sin|;ular neuter gender, and 
in the third person plural, in all the genders. This would 
make a queer system of pronouns. See declension of pro- 
nouns, p. 69. 

If it be admitted, that the objective case belongs to our 
language, the old rule, that active verba govern the objective 
caae^ or which is.the same thing, XhdXnouniare the objects qf 
active vtrbsf stands good. If not, the objective case must 
be expunged from our language as well, asto' the pronouns, 
as the nouns. It follows then, that all verbs must be either 
neuter or govern the nouns.and pronouns following them, 
in the nominative case ; and idl words influenped by prepo- 
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sltions, be flung into thfe nominative case» and be governed 
there accordingly. See p. 1S9. Murray's gram. p« ^ 
To case necessarilybelongs declension. 
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The English nouns soero ^aluraUy to class themselves 
4nto two declensions. The first declension forms the pos- 
sessive case singular} by the addition of a to the nominative 
•case) separated by an apostrophe. And if the nominative 
case singular end in m, the possessive case is sometimes 
formed by adding the apostrophe onlf. to -the nominative 
caseV without the 9 : as, *' The goddess' beauty." And 
sometimes such nouns are of the second declension. And 
they seem to lake these « forms, as best suits their harmo- 
ny, in the compositions 'where used. See page 56. The 
, second declension forms the possessive case singular, by the 
addition of f* soft like u, to the nominative singulaci or the 

changing e final to » and adding ». 

VIRST DSCLEHSrOK. 



Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


'^ng. 
Lord, 
Lord's, 
Lord : 


Plu. 
Lords, 
Lords', 
Lords. 


Sing. 
Goddess, Goddesses, 
Goddess' Goddesses', 
Goddess : Goddesses. (:} 


[63] 


SBCOV0 DEC 


;lbn8ior. 




Nom. 
Poss. 


Sing. 
~ Mos-689 

Mos-esis, 

» 


Plu. 

Mos-es*e5, . 
Mos-ts-^s', 


Sing. 

Fish, 

Fishisi 
• 


Flu. 
Fishes, 

Fisbis', 


Obj. 


Mos-6s : 


Mos^s^a. . 


Fish* 


Fish^ 


Nom. 
Poss. 


Sing. 
Prince, 

Princis, 

» 


Piu. 

Princfes, 

Princfcs, 


Sing. 
Lynx, 
Lynxisi 


> 

Lynxes, 

Lynx6s'^ 


Obj. 


Prince : 


Princ6s. 


Lynx : 


Lynx6sr 




Nom 
Poss. 
Obj. 


^ Sing. 
. Witness, 
Witnes^is, 
Witness : 


Witneasfes, 
Witnessfcs' 
Witne»s6«. (z) 
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(?) Words ending in «« seem to belong to both declen- 
sions, for they often take both these forms* i. e. like ail, 
which assume an additional syllable, with the addition of « 
to the singular, they sometimes assume the sylUblei and 
sometimes not. 

This severing of the nouns into two declensions .. - . ^ 
is proposed to others, as a form into which they . *• ^ 
naturally seem to class themselves. For it is apparent to 
everyone, who reads, that many nouns in the possessive 
case singular, with s separated by an spostroph^, take an ad- 
ditional syllable of /« soft like iz. This atonce distinguish- 
es nouns of this sort, from nouns, which associate a directly 
into theirown sound, without making an additional syllable. 
The following line is an example of both. 

" The mole's dunr curtain and the lynx's [lynx- |.- ^ 
is] beam." «-*^^ 

9 

No doubt, all our nouns formerly had this form of /*, in 
the possessive singular, and that the omission of the /, and 
contraction of two syllables into one, gave rise to the use of 
the apostrophe, to show that a syllable was omitted, for that 
is the very use and design of the apostrophe. See apostro- 
phe p. 319,322. 

And noone need object to the severing of the nouns into 

two declensions on account of the similarity in sounds of 

is and ^s, for he must be ;& blundering and an unlettered 
» > 

speaker, who cannot 'distinguish them, in his elocution^ 
If it should be the pleasure of others to adopt ^ ^ 
this system of the nouns, they will be particularly* *- ■' 
earful to observe^ that this short accent should always be 
placed over the iy and the mollient under the f, which will be 
sure to prevent any mistake asto the case, or the sound of 
the syllable. See p. 322. 

This is proposed to others, as a system of the nouns, 
which the nature and form of the language has established 
in fact, and only waits to be admitted in form.. But if oth- 
ers should be averse to the adoption of two declensions 
of the npuns, they need ndt&Jbn that account, have any 
objections to this work ; for, if it should suit their ideas of 
the system of the nouns better to still consider them all of 
one declenaion> they can adhere to the old system. 
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[67] 5 7. O/PEasoN. 

Nouns have three Persons. 

1. The person speaking is always of the first 

r^rson. and is called the agent : as ^^ I am^ I love^ 
do/^ 

2. When a call^ address^ or salutation is made, 
the person, or things, called, address-ed, or saluted, 
is of the second person : as, ^^ Thou Lord.^^ 
^' Come ye." ^< Hear thou me." 

3. Any person, or thing spoken of, and all sub- 
jeets of discourse, are of the third person : as> ^* He 
loves." ^' The sun shines." ^^ The Lord is good 
and gracious." 

All common nouns, unless an address is made to them, 
are of the third person. All proper nouns, unless they are 
the persons speaking, or spoken to, are of the third person. 

£68] CHAPTER IV. 

0/ PSONOUNS, 

^ 1. Of the Pronouns generally and their use. 

A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun, to 
avoid too frequent a repetition of the same word : 
as, ^* The man is happy, who is benevolent." 

Pronouns are divisible into four species : per- 

SONAX, RELATIVE, POSSESSIVE, and ADJECTIVE^ 
§ 2. 0/ Personal PROKOuys, 

We have tiiree personal pronouns (a) in the 
English language: i, thou, he. 

(fl) GraTOTnarians generally reckon eight : /, we, thoUf 
ye^ or^ott, he^she^ it^ and thry^ They might- reckon, with 
as much propriety, aU the different cas6s, forms and gend- 
ers which would make thirty one. The truth is, that the 
nominative singular is the standard^ by which to ascertain 
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the miinber of the distinct specks. See radical terms of 
vcrbsi p. 100. 

Pronouns have the same genders, num- p^^-. 
bers, cas6s and persons^ as nounsv L^^J 

Declension of fiersonal. Pmonouns* 

FIRST PARSOITr {*) 

Sinff. Plu. 

' J^Tom^ I,, We, 

F088. Mine,. Ours*. 

Obj. Me: / tls. 

SBCOKD PBBSOM (^> 
Sing. Plu. 

J\rom. Thou, Ye^oryou, 

P088. Thine, Yours, 

Obj. Thee:, You. 

(6) These are common to the masculine and femimni 
S^SAders. . . 

THIBD PBRSOH. 



Maaa, Fern, AW*. 

^om. He, She, It, 

Po88» His, Hers, Itsy 

O^. Him, Her,. It 

Plu. 

Moms, Fern* JVeu. 

JVaw. Tliey, They, They,. 

P088. Theiris^, Theirs, Theirs, 

Obj. Them, Them, Them, (c) 

(c) I tho^ it better, to give all the genders^ in the plural, 
as it is always more intelligible to learners to see. an exact 
scale of a things than ^descriptioo. 
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In declining the personal pronouns, of the third person, 
all the different genders should be carried thro' first i as, 
Ae, 8he, it. Then the possessive and objective cases, in like 
manner. And so of the plural number. And the reason of 
this is that ehe and it are not pronouns different from he ; 
but only the other genders of the pronoun he. All declin- 
able words, having different genders should be decliued in 
this way. 

Py , This exhibition of the personal pronouns will be 

*• -• sufBcientty intelligible, when we consider, that 
these three persons contain all the subjects of a discourse : 
as / is the person afieaking ; thou^ the person spoken t0| 
or addressed ; Af, the^ orir, the person or thing spoken of. 

The person speaking and spoken to being always presenty 
no question can be asto their genders* But the third, the 
person or thing spoken of, beings always supposed to be ab- 
Mefxif some attention is necessary to know the gender. 

Comftound /ierso?ml Pbosouns, 

The personal pronouns are compounded^ iy by 
subjoining self to the possessive pronoun : 8, by 
prefixing the personal pronoun to the possessive 
pronoun, and subjoining self : 3^ by interplacing 
oivn^ with the possessive pronoun And self : % by 
prefixing the personal pronoun thereto, 

[71] FIRSt PERSON. 

1. ^ng. Flu. 

JV^m. Myself, Ourselves, 



Pass. ^ y 

Obj\ Myself: Ourselves. 

2. Sing. Piu. 

^om. Imyself, Weourselves, 

Poss. ' — ^ , i — ^ 

(Hfj\ Memyself: Usourselves. 



3. Sing. Flu. 

•?V%m, MyoHTtself,. Ourownselves, 
Poss. 



Olfj\ Myownself : Ourownselves. 
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4. Sing, . Plu. 

^om. Iniyoi^nself^ Weourownselves>. 

p^oss. -^ , — — ^ 

Ohj. Meinyownself : Usourownselvesi 

8ECONU FSRSOKW 



1. Sing. Pliii 

' JiTdm. Thyself, Yourselves^., 

Po88. ^. . ■ ' > " , 

Obj. Thyself •: Yourselves. 

2; Singi Flu, 

JN^m^ Thottthyself, Youyourselvesi or 



Pass. 



Yeyourselves,. 



9 w 

Ob^^ Theethyself :c Yott}:owselves» 

3. Sing, Bhk^ 

J>ram. .Thyownselfi: Yourowuselyes^. 

Possu — , ■'■■ ' ■■ " p 

Obj.. Thyownself t. Yourowiiselvest. 

4. Sing. PAft, 

•7V%w. Iliouthyownself^ YbuyourownselVcs, 

or, Yeyourownseltes^. 

Ol(j. Tfaeethyownself : YouyoorowiLselves. , 
THxap psasoir^ 

!• M49. Feim "A^v 

JiTam. Hisself, Herself, Itself^: 

Himself, ,. 

Po88. — r 



Obj. mmself, Herself! - Itael£ 
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P/ier. 

A&tf. Fern. J^eu. 

J^Tom. Themselves^ Themselvefl^ Themselves^ 
ITieirselves, Theirselves^ Thebselveg^ 
Po88. ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ 

, Obj. Theiwftlyes; Themselves^ Themselves. 

£783 Sirig. 

^ JlfSM» ^ Fern. JVeu. 

Mmi Hehisself^ Sheherself^ Ititself^ 
UeUmself^ 

P08S. , ■ y y 

Qhj. Himhimself^ Herfaerself^ Ititself. 
Flu. 

3. Met8, Fern, JVtu. 

Mm. Theythem- Theythem- Theythem- 
selves, selves, selves, 

Tlieytheir. Theytheir- Theytheir- 
selves, selves, selves, 

Fq98. f ■■■ , y 

pbj. Themthem" Themthem- Themthem- 
seWes, selves, selves. 

Sing. ^ 

3. Ma9* Fern, A>». 

JV^am. HisowjQself^ Herownself, Itsownself, 

P08S. '- , : , ^ 

4)bj. Hisownsel^ Herownself ItBownself. 
Flu. 

Ma9, Fern. Mu. 

Jfam. Theirown- ' llieirowii. Hieh-ewn- 

sdves; selves, selves, 

Fo88. 



Otj. Theirowtt. Theivowa- Theirown- 
fielves^ s^es. selves. 
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mi^. 




JSTom. 

Poss. 
0^. 


4. Mu. . Pttn. 

Hehisowib- ShdiKrowa- 
self, self, ^ 


JvtUm 

self. 


7 y 

HimhisowB- Herherown- 
setf, «elf, 


Itiisown- 
self. 


■* 


P/«. 




^om. 

"PnQH 


Ma9. Fern. 
'Wieytlieir. . Theytheir. 
ownselves, ^ ownselves, 


Mtt. 
Theytheir- 
ownselves^ 


JL UifO* 

Ohj. 


Th«intkcir- Themtheir- 
ownselves, ownsfelves. 


Themtheir- 
owaselves. 



Several of the forgoing forms of the compound personal 
pronouns I do not recollect ever to have seen ; but I have 
inserted them^ because the/ are capable of those formS) and 
instances, in composition^ ma/ occur^ where their use ma/ 
be expressive and elegant. 

In all the compound personal proaoonS) in the masculine 
gender, hisy with the other component partSy in the nomi- 
native singular, and their^ in theunominative plural, are th.'e 
old pure forms, tho* him and themj have, atlength, obtained 
use there. See Lowth, p. 43. 

The compound proQou&s should alwafs be joined togeth- 
er, in writing) and should never be separated, extvept in po- 
etry, for. necessity of measare. See rule 15, p. 38. This 
composite assfociation of pronouns renders them -v^ry em* 
phatical, and, at the ssime time, adds greatly to the «trengtti- 
and elegance of expression. 



$ 3. 0/ Relative PjiommfS, 



[73] 



A rektiTC prononii relates to a boub^ wMch has 
been used previously, aad is called the antecedent 
(rf). They are who, that, what, and as. (e) 

id) The personal pronouns are, infact, relatives. And all 
4hc Terence} bctw^ro the persoBAb loid relatiyes^ is this r 
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What we call the relatives are terms occarfonally used to 
save the repetition of the personals. For we must observe 
that the essential office of both kinds is to represent nouns* 
(f ) -Which has t>een called a relative ; but I omit it be- 
cause it is only the neuter gender of who. See p. 68. T^t 
is really a relative and has all the genders in both numbers. 
It anciently held the same ofHce, as who holds nowt when 
who was* used as a kind of compound interrogative pronoun^ 
like whoever, when interrogative : as " Whoever will f** 
i. e. wiU anyone ? Who was then nearly the same pronoun» 
in Englishi as gmsguU, or quiaqtte^ in the Latin. It has been 
the opiiuon oflate grammariansi that that^ in some instan- 
ces, has usurpt the place of who. But Mr. Webster hits 
abundantly refuted this opinion. See preface to bis diction- 
ary. 



tr4] 



Dedcnnon of relative PMONOutfS. 



Sing. 



Fos, 


Mm, 
Who, 
Whose, 
Whom, 


Fem. 
Who, 
Whose, 
Whom,, 

PlUu 


JVrtt. 

Which,. 
Whose, 
Which:: 


Pos.\ 


Af<«. 

Who>. 

Whose^ 

Whpm, 


Who, 

Whose, 

Whom, 


WhicI^ 
Whose, 
Which., 




> 


Sing, 


N 


Pass, 
Obj. 


M0t.. 
That, 

ThaV 


Fern, 

That, 
ThjriJ 


JVni.. 

That, , 

Thatt 
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Pitt. 




P083. 

Ohj. 


.^Ma». 

That, 
That, 


Ftm, 

That, 
That, 


That, 
That. 


- 


' 


Sing. 






Mat. 

What,. 
What, 


Fern. 

What, 


What, 


J, I/0O* 

Olg. 


What, 


What: 


- 




PU. 




P088, 

Obj. 


Mas. 

What, 
What,' 


Fern. 

What, 
Wha^ 


What, 
Whal 






Sing. 




^OtH. 


MfM. 

As, 


Fern. 

As, 


Nku. 
As, 


Pass. 
Obj. 


,^ 


14 

Pin. 


A3: 


JiTom. 
Pose. 
Obj. 


Mat. 

As, 

I?, 


Fern. 
As, 

As, 


Ate. 
As, 

^As. 



-rff 



The mascttline and feminine ^nders are indiscrimtnate- 
\Y of the first) second, or third person. The neuter gender 
is always of ihe third person. The relative is always of the 
same gender, number, and person as the antecedent. When 
things HI the neuter gender are personified, they change 
their gender and become either masculine or femininev 
See p, 49, 50. 
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Who IS always applied to persons : as << He is a friendt 
who is faithful in adversity." 

WMch is always applied to inanimate things : ^^ Th« tree, 
which bears fruit." 

7%flr, being the same in all the genders, has been much 
mistaken, in use, by authors and grammarians. Its a^,as 
a substitute for who atid whichf is generally inelegant, ex- 
cept as an emphatical term. And used in the objective 
case masculine, or feminine, for whom^ when governed by a 
prepositioUi it leads to this great inelegance of composition, 
J. e. inducing the use of the preposition at the end of the, 
Acnttnce s as, " The greatest mari, that I ever heard of." 
For it is uncouth, in expression to say* of that lever heard. 
Inbuch casts, whom should always be used : as," The great- 
est man, of whom," See, See p. 197, 8, 9, 229. 

f 751 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ some, considered as a kind of 

*• ^ compound or abstract term, like wAa/, including 
both the antecedent and relative. But its use, in that man- 
ner, was liever elegant, and is not so used, by late writers. 

Thqtj in sentences like the following, has been taken uni- 
formly to be a conjunction s as, " 1 know that my redeemer 
liveth," "See that thou speak not to Jacob." " Oh that 
my head were waters I" It appears to me to be a pronoun, 
in so abstract a sense, as to be a counter term to the subject 
matter. And no necessity is of making it a conjunction 
merely foi: connecting the sense, for, as a pronoun, it an- 
swers that purpose equally well. If we consider it to be a 
pronoun, it is an appositive term : as, I know that thing, 
« that my redeemer liveth." " See to that thing? « that 
thou speak not to Jacob." " Oh, i. e. I wish that thing, 
that my head were waters I"* That virtue will be rewarded 
and vice punished, in the next state of existence, is a doct- 
rine clearly taught in t^e bible. In this sentence, Ma/ ap- 
pears to be the counter, or appositive term to doctrine. The 
above is suggested as mj opinion ; others will act theirs. 
Seeob. 6,p. 193. 

lVha$ has been considered, by all grammarians, as a com- 
pound pronoun. This is untrue* For, like the other sim- 
ple relatives, it is compounded, in the same rtianner, and is 
then a compound prcmoun. The error is this : wAat is al- 
ways an abstract term, including, in itself, both the relative 
and antecedent, which is perfectly distinct from a compound 
term. And it is not capable of use in any other manner. 
It is somtimes the nominative after a neuter verb, and the 
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object of an active verb : as, « This is what 1 watifed,** i. e. 
she thing which. It is somtiroes the object of two active 
verbs y as, " May I not do what I will with myown ?" It 
is somtimes the nominative after one neuter vefb, and the 
nominative to another : as, " This is what was originaHy 
ineant/' It is somtimes the object of one verb, and the no- 
minative to another > as, " I will^do what is right." It is 
somtimes in the objective case after a preposition, and the 
nominative case to a verb : aS| ^< For what is it intended." 
See\>. 83. 

M has been generally considered to have been originally 
a conjunction, which has latterly i>ecome corrupted into a 
pronoun. The truth is the reverse. MyrsiS originally a 
pronouts, which, in some instances, has been corrupted into 
a conjunction and adverb. See preface to Webster's dic- 
tionary.' It is always a pronoun, except when used as a con* 
trastttip^ term. See p. 94, 271. In all phrases like these, 
it is a pronoun : as, ^* As appears^ as follows, as is the 
case,** 

It is often the antecedent and relative : as, " Yon may take 
itfl« you like it.** "^'ifoivmay call it fl«, [or what] you please. 

Grammarians should be careful to distinguish when as is 
a pronoun and liot. 

' In the following sentence o« is a pronoun. In r--* 
the two first instances it is in the nominative case, *- ■* 
and in the third in the objective case absolute before the in- 
finitive mpod : as, " The Roman calendar, as established by 
Romulus, and as corrected by Numa Pompilius, was a very 
imperfect division of the year, and introduced such confu- 
sion, as to require a thoro* reform." See Rule 51, p. 271. 

jfs, in sentences like the following, is a pronoun : as, 
" Washington, as a general, was great and brave," i. e. %0h^ 
was a general, &c. See ob. 1, p 271. 

j^a is somtimes used adverbially : as, *^ It looks as if i* 
would rain. 

The use of the relative in the possessive cise, is often el- 
egantly abbreviative : as, " The light of nature has taught 
us philosophy, whoae end is to instructi" i. e« the end of 
wftichj Sec. 

ItrrERBOGAflFES, 

The relative pronouns are frequently used to ask ques- 
tions, and are then called niTEaRooAiiivxs ; asi " Who i* 
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Ik ?•» « Wiiichbodk ?*' " What docst thou I** In these qucs- 
tionSf wAa«greea with man understood ; which^ with 600A: ; 
wAa/ with t/dng understood. 

And here it will assist the learner to observe, that these 
pronouns^ when interrogative) still remain relatives. When 
they are relatives simply, they refer to nouns antecedent, 
with which they are of the same number, person, and gen- 
der s but conform, or not, to the same case, as the circum- 
stance requires. When they are Interrogatives, they are in 
the same case with the noun^ as well as the same gender, 
number and person. 

Whether is an interrogative pronoun. It is mentioned 
here, by itself, because it is n^ver used as a relative.. It has 
always a di«crtminating r«f(^rence to two only, and is tanta- 
mount to which one : as, ^^ Whether of the apples shall I 
take?" i. e. which one. 

This interrogative has fallen, almost entirely into disuse, 
by Idte writers. All grammarians advise to its restoration 
and use. And it is the most appropriate term we have, 
when, in the question ,a choice is implied between two things. 
It is the only^ counter term, we have to either and neither : 
as, in the question whether of the apples shall I take i the 
consenting anawer would be either^ the negative, neither. 

rm ^^ ^^ greatly in want of concise and definite 

^ ^ interrogative terms, and it seems wrong, that we 
should lose any of the few we have. 

Which has almost entirely supplanted whether oSate* 
But as which is equally applicable to the singular* and all 
numbers of plurality, it cannot be so definitei as whether^ 
when two only is meant. 

Some writers have classed the interrogative pronouns, as 
a distinct species of pronouns : but they seem too nearly re- 
lated to the relatives,bo^h in form and nature, to require such 
a division. When they are relatives, their subject is antece- 
dent,definlte and known; when interrogatives,consequent, in- 
definite and unknown, and is expected to transpire in the -an- 
swer. And these observations suffictemly explain the differ- 
ence between relative and iuAerrog^tive pronouns. Seep.330. 

Comfiound RBLArivBS^ and IvTERRocAtirBS. 

The relatives are compoanded, by adding the 
adyerbs sa and evevy and the pronoun otter. They 
thus becoflie, much iiwe emphatacal and expressive. 
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These additions to the relatives have much the 
same effect, on th^ni; as self and oicn have on the 
other pronouns. 

Sing. 

Mas. Fern. ^eu> 

J\^om. Whoever, Whoever, Whichever, 

Poss. Whosever, Whosever, Whosever, 

ObJ. Whomever, Whomever, Whichever: 

Plu. 

Mas. Fern, A'eu, 

^'^om. Whoever, Whoever, Whichever, 

Poss. Whosever, Whosever,. Whosever, 

Obj. Whomever, Whomever, Whichever. 



Mas, Fern, Ac^. 

•V. Whosoever, Whosoever, Whichsoever, 
P^ Whossoever, Whossoever, Whossoever, 
O. Whomsoever, Whomsoever, Whichsoever : 

Plu. 

Mas, Fern. M'eu, 

JV. Whosoever, Whosoever, Whichsoever, 
P^ Whossoever, Whossoever, Whossoever, 
O. Whomsoever, Whomsoever, Whichsoever^ 

Whoso is somtimes usedi tho' not often^ and when used, 
is declined like Whoever. 



Mas* 

JV. Whatever, 

P. , 

O. Whatever, 



Sing. 

Fern, 

Whatever, 

—5 



A>tf. 

Whatever, 



Whateveri Whatever : 
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Htl. 



P. 
0. 



p. 
o. 



p. 
a 



Mas. 
Whatever, 

Whatever, 



JFenu 

Whatever,- 

Whatever, 
Sing. 

Fern. ' 



Whatever, 

9 

Whatever* 



fiTeu^ 



Whatsoever, 

^ ^ ^ 

Whajteoever, Whatsoever, Whatsoever: 



Whatsoever, Whatsoever, 



Ma9. . 

Whatsoever, 
Whatsoever, 



Fern. JVeu: 

Whatsoever, Whatsoever, 



9 — — — — , 

Whatsoever, Whatsoever. 



Sing. 



Nbm. 

P0S8. 

Obj. 



Mm, 

P088^, 

Obj. 



Whatother, 
Whatother, 



Ma9, 
Whatother, 



Fern. 
Whatother, 

Whatother, 

Fern. . 
Whatother, 



J\reu. 
Whatother, 

Whatother t 



JVeu. 
Whatother, 



Whatother, Whatother, Whatother. 



The scholar must particularly liecollect that whaty whether 
simple, or compound, when interrogative, has the posses- 
sive case in both numbers, and that that and as ere never In* 
terrogatives. 

[78] $ 4. 0/ fi099e98ive PitaifouNS. 

Possessive pronouns relate entirly to property. 
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or possession (fj\ They are the contraction of the 
possessive cases of the forgoing pronouns. 

The possessive pronouns are nine : my, oviv ; thy^ 
your / his^ Rer^ its^ thine^, and tchoser. 



Sing, 

Adas, Fern, ^eu. 

Mm. My, My, My, 

P'o9 • . My, My, My,. 

Obj, My, My, My : 



Plu. 

Mas. Fern. \ JVeu, 

My, My, My, 

Myi My^ My, 

My, Myi My. 



All the other possessive pronouns are declined like»ty. 

f/J And so do pronouns in the possessive case. 

The possessive pronouns are so far in the nature of adjec- 
tives, that like adjectives they agree with nouns expressed'. 
Miney cvr9; thincy yours, his, hers, its, and theirs,,togelher 
vith the eight 6rst nanaed, have been considered as posses- 
sive proneonsi And- the only explanation given respecting 
the two kinds, has been, that mine^ b'c. are to be usedy when 
the noun is understood : my^ ^r. xvhen the noun is expressed. 

This only explained their use, not their nature. r7o-i 
The fact is that my, ^c. are the possessive pro- *• -* 
nouns ; minej &c the possessive case of the pronouns, which 
are perfectly distinct things^ Because fiossessive fironouns 
ore of an udjecttve nature^ andy tike adjectives^ always agree 
with a noun exfiressed : the fiossessrve case 0/ the fironounais 
^a substantive nature and is always governed by a substan* 
tint undtrstoodi 

It will be noticed that A/9 and iV« arc spelt the same, when 
possessive pronouns, as when pronouns in the possessive 
case. But this need never confuse the scholar, for it is easy 
to sefc whether they agree with nouns expressed ; or repre- 
sent one noun and are governed by another, which will al- 
ways determinei to which class )|hey belong. < 

When the pronoun in the possessive case is used rcQ-i, 
the noun which governs it is always understood : ^ ■*' 
aS) '' John, this book is yours.*' 

Comfiound possessive Pjiosovirs. 

The possessive pronouns are all compounded by 
adding the noun own to them. 
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Sing. 






Ma8. 


Fern. 


Mu, 


JVbm. 

P098, 

Obj. 


Myown, 
Myown, 
Myown, 


Myown, 
Myown, 
Myown, 

Plu. 


Myown, 
Myown, 
Myown: 




Afaa. 


Fern. 


Mu. 


JSTom, 
Obj, 


Myown, 
Myown, 
Myown, 


Myown, 
Myown, 
Myown, 


Myown, 
Myown, 
Myown. 



All the other possessive pronouns are, compounded and 
declined in the same manner, as myown. 



[81] 



5 5. Of adjective FxosouNS. 



The adjective pronouns are of a mixed nature, 
partaking of the nature of both the pronoun and ad- 
jective. They are each, every, either , neither; thisy 
that, what; some, one, any, all, such, and other. 
These are divided into Distributive, Demonstra- 
tive, and Indefinite. 

I. DlSfRlBUTlVK, 

The distributive pronouns are eachy every j either^ and 
neither, 

'Jfeclendon a/the distributive FROifouKS, 

Sing. - Pbi. 



WANTING. 



Ma9» . Fern, J\'eu, 

JW)m. Each, ^ Each, Each, 
Poss. Bach's, Eadi's, Each's, 
Obj. Each, Each, Each. 

All the other distriluitives are declined like eachj and are 
confined entirely to the singular number. 

Each relates to everyone of any number taken 
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separately: as/ ^^You may have each of these 
books.?^ " Each of the men was there/' 

Every relates to all the individuals of any* collec- 
tive numbers separatly considered: as, /^ Every, 
man provided for himself. V 

As a similarity of meaning is htiw^trreach"^ and every ^ it 
requires some attention to determine, which, on all occa- 
sions, is tbe proper one to be used- Tho distinction is this : 
ea€h is altogether singular in idea, meaning eachone-oi an3r' 
member seperatly considered ; and every^ besides being sip* - 
gukr, and meaning everyone distributivly, has also a collec- 
tive sense, somthing in nature of a noun of multitude. Hv- 
ery was formerly used apart from its noun : but is now con- 
stantly annexed to it, exceptin legal proceediiTgs : as, '^ /ifl 
apd every of them^"' 

Either relates to one only of two, or more' per- - 
sons^ or things, taken separatly, and signifies the 
one or the other, or anyone, implying a choice, or 
election : as, " You may have either of the apples.^* ' 

.M^eitherh only the negative term oi either,: as,- 
^^ You '^faalLhave neither of the apples.'? 



/ 



Neither is. compounded o^not and either : as, in rgo-r ' 
the forgoing example, *' you shall hasve neither of '•^ •» 
the apples,** i. c. " you shall not have either.'* 

Comfiound DisrRiBurjvES4 

The distributives are^ compounded, .1, by the addition of 
one : as, Eachxmey everyone^ either one ^ neitherone, 2, By the ^ 
addition oi other : as, Eachother^ every other ^ eitheroihery nei- 
therother. 

The compound distributives aire declined in. the same 
xnanner as their simples. 

We find that our best writers, thro* inattention, often as- 
sociate plural irverbs with the distributive pronouns^ . This 
is entirely wrong. For, in no case, can a distributive pro- 
noun be of the. plural number. To this, writers and'spwk«* 
eta should pay a strict and scrupulous attention. - 



F» 



im 
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11. DBMONSrSAiriVBS, 



Demeustratives^ or deftaite^^ are those which 
precisely point oat and desigaatethe particular per- 
son, or thing, to which they are applied. They 
are thia^ thaty and what, (gj 

(g) Some reckon the^e and those also ; but improperlf^ 
for they are only tbe plural numbers oithia and that. See 
(a) p. 68. 

Declennon of DBMoysTnATirEs, 

Sing. 



JVom; 
Po88. 
Ohj. 



TWs, 
This, 
This, 



Mat. 

JVomf These, 
Po8S. These, 
06/. ITiesc, 



Mm. I'liat, 
Foss. That, 
%. iTiat, 



Mas. 

M'om. Those, 
Po88. Those, 
%'. Those, 



Fem. 

This, 
This, 
This, 



Flu. 



Fern. 

These, 
These, 
These, 



Sing. 



Fem. 

That, 
That, 
TiMit, 



Flu. 



Fem, 

Those, 
Those, 
Those, 



Mil. 

This, 
This, 
This: 



JVeu. 

These, 
These, 
ITiese. 



JVeu. 

That, 
That, 
That: 



JVrt*. 

Those, 
Those, 
"those. 
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JVom. 
Posa. 
Obj. 


Mat. 

What, 
What, 
What, 


Sing. 

Fern. 

What, 
What, 
What, 

Plu. 


Whai, 
What, 
What: 


Pass. 
Obf. 


Mas. 
What, 
What, 
What^ 


Fern. 

What, 
What, 
What, 


^reu. 
What, 
What, 
What. 



What and thaty as demonstrative pronouns^ have j-g^-j 
all the caseS) in both numbers. ^ "* 

Thia and that^ arc corresponding pronouns. This desig- 
nates a person, or thing, nearest to us ; thaiy a person or 
thi^g at a greater distance : as, ^' 7i^/« man is more intelli- 
gent than that. See ob. 14, p. 261. And this appears to 
be the principal distinction between them. They are often 
used as substitutes for preceding nouns, and contribute 
much to the concisness and elegance of expression: as, 
" Wealth and Poverty are both temptations ; that lends to 
excite pride ; this, discontent. And when thus used, that is 
the substitute for the first, and this for the second noun. 
J^uler22,p, 3^. 

Demonstratives are always used to render the sense em- 
phatical as well asto ascertain particularly what is meant, 
and have a great affinity to the definite article. See p. 42. 
And to heighten this kind of expression, they are often as- 
sociated with the article : as," TAia is the man." « IVtat is 
'^^ house.** See p. 356. Former and latter, tho* adjectives, 
are often used in lieu of this^ and that ; asj ^^ It was well, 
thatFabius continued in the command with Minucius: 
the former*9 phlegm was a check . to the latter^s vivaci- 
ty." See pb. 15,204, 

What, as a demonstrative pronoun has somthihg of the 
exclamatory nature, which is however mixed more with ad- 
niiration, than wonder or surprisb : as, " What beautiful 
ftcMs those aiv." *♦ What a wretch I am." 

Compound DEMOHS^MAtir^s^ 

Beimats^atiYei? are cosipoiindafi; 1, By tlie ad- 
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clition of one : as, Thisone, thatone ; 2, By the ad- 
dition of of^er .* ThiBoiher^thatother; 3, By the 
addition of ever : as, Wh(dever. 

The compound demonstratives are declined like the sim- 
ples. 

£85] III. IifDBPi2nrEs, 

The indefinites are those, which express their 
subjects in an indefinite, or general manner. Thej 
are Some^ one^ any, aU^ stick, and other. 

Declension oj I}iDEFiMirE£\ 



P08$. 

•Obj. 


Ma: 

Some> 
Some, 
Some, 


Fern. 
Some, 
Some, 
Some, 


Some, 
Some, 
Some: 


Pass. 
Obj. 


Some, 
Some, 
Some, 


Fern. 

Some, 
Some, 
Some, 


J^eu. 
Some, 
Some, 
Some* 



jtn^% oily and.suGb,are\decGned lik^ som^. 
Sing., 

Mm. One, One, One, 

Pose 4 One^s, One^s,. One's,. 

Qbj. One^ One, One:: 

Ph. 

Mn,' Fem^ A/t#. 

JVbm. Ones, Ones, Ones, 

Poss. Ones% Oncs% Ones% 

OJEies, One3;, Ones. 



e;tvmology. 

Other is declined like one. But the scholar must recollect 
that ofAer, jn the plural, only makes othevB^ when the noun 
is understood, and wlien the noun is expressed h is other^ in 
all cases. And this change takes place after the'same man- 
ner, as the possessive pronouns change to pronouns^ in the 
possessive case. See p. 78, 9. 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the indefi- 
nite pronouns : " Some of you are wise ; others industrious; 
all were present ; any of them will do ; one ought to know 
himself ; such were «omr of you. 

Comfiound iNDBFisitis^ 

The iodefinite pronouns are compounded ; l,By^ prefix- 
ing ani/ : aS) Jinyone^ any^uch^ anyother^ or another, 2, By 
prefixing one : as, Ontuchj onother, 3, By subjoining one : 
as, Somoney anyone* 4, By subjoining other: as* Somother^ 
anyother^ Buchother, 5, By subjoining any and one : as, such" 
anone. 6j By subjoining other and one z as, jinotherone^ 
suchotherone^ 9omotberone, 7y By subjoining any^ other and 
9ne : as, Suchanotherone. 

These compounds are declined like their simples. 

The forgoing distribution of the pronouns is as minute as 
can consistently be made in an elementary work, tho' it de« 
fines not exactly the different meaning of each. 

Such are the association and relatioil of terms, j-gg-. 
and the similarity, in meaning, of the different *• ■' 
classes, and the diversity, in meaning, of the same classes, 
that much must be left to the discretion of the writer and the 
reader ; the speaker and the hearer. And when the-gram* 
marian has gone sofar, as to distinguish the genera of the 
language, and to divide them into their proper 9/ieciea^ he 
has gone as far, as is proper. The subtler and nicer dis- 
tincttons are better left to the inquiry and sagacity of th^ 
scholar. It being impossible to explain the nicity of dis- 
tinction between terms, in their various relations, an at* 
tempt would obscure, rather than elucidate a graipmatical 
system* 

All the pronouns, except the personal and relative, may 
be considered) in a general view, as definitive, because they, 
in some measure define, or ascertain the extent of the term, 
to which they are applied. But as each does this more, or 
less distinctly, or in a mai)ner peculiar to itself, a classifi- 
cation accordingto the leading distinctions, which custom 
and use iiave established among them, appears suitable to 
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the nature of things, and necessary to the understanding of ' 
the learner 

rsn ^^ ^^^ ^^^'^ ^^^ opinion of respectable gramma^ 

^ ^ rianst that the adjective pronouns are only pro- 
nouns, v^hen used separatly from their nouns ; and when 
associated with their nouns, adjectives. Because wbeu as* 
Bociated they rather ascertain, than> supply the place of the 
noun r as, John, ** give rae that" " TAia is John's." The 
above distinction would make them prbnouns,^ in the two 
examples. In the following, they would be adjectives : as 
« 7*Ai« book is instructive, /Aat book is not." " Some hop 
learn, other boys play." • 

Others deny that they arc ever pronouns ; bedause the 
genuine pronoun stands alone, without the aid of the no\ni> 

But the generality of grammarians, especially late wri- 
ters, agree that they are pronouns. And the forgoing elas^ 
iiication is made accordmgto the received opinions of such 
writers* And it is always easier for students to remember 
the names of a few terms, than to be perplexed with a vari- 
ety of species under one term, which they can neither sep- 
arate nor explain; tho' they can discover their incongruity. 
See p. 99. 

f 

[8«] CHAPTER. V- 

^ 1. Of the Natutc and Use of Adjectives* 

Adjectives are words added to sabstaiitives to 
express their qualities and circumstances : as^ ^^ A 
good man^ a virtuous action^ a fine picture/' 

Adjectives, in English vary not thejif termina- 
fions on account of gender^ number^ or case. They 
are used in all the genders^ numbers^ cas^ and 
^persons. 

Declension ofjiDjEcr^vES, 
Sing. 





Mas. 


Fern. 


Mu. 


J\rom. 


Good, 


Good, 


Good, 


P08S. 


Good, 


Good, 


Good, 


ObJ. 


Good, 


Good, 


Good 
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Plu. • 




Mm. 
Posa. 
'Obj. 


Good, 
Good, 
Geod, 


Good, 
Good, 
Good, 


JVfB. 

Good, 
Good, 
Good. 



All the adjectiTes are declined 4ike good. 

S 2. Of the Comfiariacn of AoyBcrivES. 

Adjectives vary their terminations in the different de- 
grees of comparison. They have three degrees of compar- 
ison : the Jiositive^ comparative^ and aufierlative, (A) 

(/i) Some ^eny the positive degree, and call it only a 
state, or condition, destitute of any comparative idea. Oth- 
ers say, that comparison is implied even in the positive state, 
tho* not expressed : as, When we say, " a tall man," we 
mean a man tall compared with other men. The latter 
seems to be the better, and is generally the received opin- 
ion. 

The positive degree expresses the sim- rgqn 
pie state or quality of a noun : as, ^^ A *- J 
good man.'' " A swift horse.'^ 

The comparative degree increases or lessens the 
quality, or circumstance of the positive degree, and 
is formed by the addition of f , or er, to the posi^ 
tive degree : as, " A stronger man, a wiser man.'' 

The superlative degree represents quality or 
circumstance of a. noun, in its greatest or least con- 
dition. It is formed by the addition of st^ or esty 
to the positive state : as, ^< The smallest man, the 
wisest man." See oh. 9, p. S03» 

Comjumawi of the regular J^yscrivBS. (i) 

Po9» Com, Sufim 

Long, Longer, Longest. 

All the regular adjectives are compared, in this manner. 
(f ) By regular adjectives, we mean those, which conform 
to the above rules and forms. Mi others aye arregular. 
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r4im Adjectives of more than one syllable 
I* J are often compared by the help of more 
and most : as^ 

Po8. Cotn. Bup- 

Elegant, More Eleguit, Most Elegant. 

This rule is m)t absolute ; for many writers compare 
most of their adjectives accordingto the rules in p. 89, with- 
out regard to the quantity of syllables, which renders their 
language much more neat and nervous. This is the old 
pure form of comparison, and ought not to be departed 
from, except for variety, and poetic measure. We will for 
curiosity compare a few. 

Sufi. 
Holiest. 
Honorablest. 
Honestest. 
Benevolentest. 
Facetiousest. 
Adventitiousest. 

- (o) This is the old pure form of the comparison of the 
adjectives, and the only reason that it ever went outof fash- 
ion is the bad taste, which has prevailed of late, of omit- 
ting the accent on the last syllable, which renders the sound 
feeble and diminutive, and the utterance difficult. -All 
words of three syllables, having the accent on^the first syl- 
lable should have the half accent on the last ; and wocds of 
more than three syllables should always have the whole or 
half accent on the last syllable, or last but one. This would 
atonce, restore strength to the expression and harmony to 
the sound, and would be so much eleganter, in expression, 
and neater in form, that noone would wish for the chang^. 

{91] §3. C^ Irregular jioffEczrirss. ^ 

The caprice of custom, more or less, in all languages, 
gets the better of analogy, and renders some words irregu- 
lar. This has happened to some of our adjectives. 



F08. 


Com. 


Holy 


Holier, 


Honorable, 


Honorabler, 


Honest, 


Honester, 


Benevolent, 


Benevolenter, 


Facetiotis, 


Facetiouser, 


Adventitiousi 


Adventitiotiser, 



- 
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" >w. 


Com. ^ Sufi. 


Good, 


Better, Best. 


Mucli, many, 


More, Most. 


Fore, 


Forraer, First. 


Bad, ill, evil, 


Worse, worser, (jj Worst. 


Late, 


Later, latter, Latest, last. 


Nether, (k) 


Upper, Utter. ^ 


Little, 


Less, lesser, fjj Least. 



The principal cause of irregularity, in the adjectives, i«, 
that they change their orthography, for roost of them ob- 
serve the regular terminations. 

{jJ Some have supposed worser and lessrr to be double 
comparatives, and corruptions. The truth is, that they arc 
the old pure forms, iphich have been contracted intb vHirae 
endless. See preface to Webster's Diet. 

{k) This adjective is also formed by the addition of most 
in all the degrees : as, JSfethermostj uttermost^ tumosi* 

§ 4. Q/" Defective AnyEcrivKs, 

Defective adjectives are such, as want some of the de- 
grees of comparison. 



Pos, 



Linen, 
Woollen, 



Equal, 
All, 



Com. 
Under, 



Sufi. 



Undermost. 
Formost. 



Superior, 
Inferior, 



All material things, used as adjectives, have only the pos- 
itive degree* 

The noun is often elegantly omitted, when the 
adjective is tised in nature of a noun ; as, ** Prov- 
idence rewards the ^oocf, and punishes the bad*'' 

ira. ob. Bf 

it has been holden, that, when two substantives are asso- 
ciated, the former becomes an adjective r ^s, Sea-Jish, wine' 
vessely corn-Jieldj &c.^ But the better opinion is that they 



[92] 
See p. 
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should be compounded into one word. A aeqfith^ vnnevet' 
#e/, cornfield^ &c. See Rule 15, p 38, p. 72, p. 171, ob. 13. 

Adjectives used in counting are called numeral ; as, One^ 
iwo^ tkree^ &c. Those used in numbering are called ordt- 
nal : as, J*"ir9tj second, third, &c. 

All the adjectives in the three degrees of comparison 
\^ether regular, irregular, or defective, arc declined like 
good, thro' allihe numbers, <:<i9e8y Vind genderB. 

^^^^ Besides the degrecis of comparison, we have 

^ -* 'several ways of modifying, enlarging, and restrain- 
ing the comparative sense of words, which are, in some 
measure peculiar to our language. 

1. By adding the termination, »A, to the positive «tate, 
wliich reduces the comparative sense of the term below the 
positive degree ; as ** tVhitish, i. e. in some measure white, 
or partly white* 

2. By associating rather, with its corresponding term, 
, than, in the positive degree : as, ^^ He is ra/ther tall» them oth- 
erwise. (/) 

3. By associating rather, with its corresponding ;term, 
than, with the comparative degree : as, " John is gather 
taller than Jame*." (/) 

(/) Rather and than are always corresponding terms, in 
all such cases. Rather, in vulgar phrase, is often improp- 
erly associated with the superlative degree : as, " John is 
rather the best [better] boy." So people often say, " This 
is the best way,** &c. But the use of the superlative degree 
is, in all cas6s wrong, when twQ things only aie compared. 
See p. 203, 4. 

4. The adverb far associated with the Comparative de* 
gree heightens the comparison : as, " Thisis far better 
than that.*' ** Afar more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.*; 

5. The adverb, ^jj/ar, associated with the comparative 
and superlative degrees, is very emphatical and very rpuch 
enlarges the comparative sense : as, " Cicero was b^far el- 
oquenter, tban Cato.** " Kpaminondas was byfar the most 
accomplished of the Thebans.". 

J.Q , 6. We have another elegant method of varying, 

^ ^ enlarging, restraining and qualifying 4.he compar- 
ative sense of adjectives, by associating adverbs with 
them : as, " Extvemely fine weather.'* " And all ve* 
ry good.** This kind of phrase always happens, in the pos- 
itive degree, and goes to show the excellence, or perfection 
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of that degree. Some suppose this form makes tbe supen- 
lative degree. But other adverbs Have the same effect : as 
txceedingly fine^ excellently well^ &c. And we should be 
Tery cautiousof going outof the strict grammatical formsi 
in making superlatives, for jf we lug all adjectives into the 
superlative, which are associated with adverbs endinT^in /j/, 
highly expressive of quality, we shall, in a little while, have 
all our adjectives, which are thus associated, in the superla* 
tive degree. It is with adjectives as with adverbs, some 
have a stronger, some a weaker expression of quality. But 
because diflferent words vary in extent of meaning, or 
strength of expressioi^,is no reason that terms on that account 
should be varied in their definitiofis, especially as language 
from these sources derives all its grace, force, and excel- 
lence. And 1 can see no reason for supposing such, forms 
in the superlative degree. 

7. By associating thfe adverb agreatdeal with the compar- 
ative and superlative degrees : as, " Snow is agreatdeal 
whiter than paper." " John is agreatdeal the best boy." 

8. By associating much with the comparative and super- 
lative degrees \ as " This apple is mMcA better, than that." 
** Peter is much the best boy." See ob. 13, pN204. 

9. By associating verymuch with participles, which have 
the nature of adjectives, in the positive degree : as, " She is 
verymuch beloved." 

10. T^^n is always associated with the comparative de- 
gree when used : as, " Gold is better than silver." See oh, 
10, U,p. 203. 

U. By associating o^, with the positive degree, we mean 
a strict equality : as, " John is aa tall as James." " Paper- 
money answers the same purpose, as silver." We often 
find that as precedes and succeeds an adjective and adverb. 

In such cas^^ they are corresponding adverbs, the flr^t 
qualifying the preceeding verb and the second, the sudced- 
ing verb. Sortie call them^ in such cas^s, connective adverbs- 
And whether they are called corresponding^ or connective, 
is immaterial. But when an adverb intervenes, they seem 
all to consolidate into one word, and it would certainly be a 
neatness so to write them : as, ^' I will^ praise him aslongaa 
[i. e. while] I shall live." " I will come assoonas [i. e. when] 
I can." See R. 15, p. 38. 

12. The adverb again is often taken into the association 
iiritha«) and just doubles the signification of the adjective, 
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»8to qualityi or quantity : as, " This apple is as big again^ ft# 
that." " I can do it assoonagainaa you.*' 

13. By associating roo, HFith the positive, we imply the 
cooiparative : 6s, ^^ He is too carles^-an author/* i* e. more 
earless than he ought to be* 

Qualities, which come under the idea of attributes, and 
unmeasured quantities, can never be defined exactly, 
nor the gradation of comparison exactly ascertained. 
And if it couid, would so bunhen language with terms, 
aa to introduce a greater inconvenience, than it would 
remedy. But as they are, they are sufficientljr certain for 
common use. See p. 3, 30. 

But in nneasured quantities, the subject being certain, the 
comparison is also : as, " A foot is twelve times as long, as 
*n inch.** 

195] CHAPTER VI. 

Of Vbrbs. 

4 1. Of the Nature and Names of the Verbs. 

A Terb.is a word which signifies action^ passion^ 
or being, 

/ FIRST. 

They are divided primarily^ into regular^ irreg- 
ular, and defective. 

I. All the verbs, which make the imperfect tense 
and the perfect participle active, by adding d^ or ed 
to the radical verb, are esteemed regular : as. 



Prea. 


Imfi. 


PtfT* fiarf. 


liove, 


Loved, 


Loved. 


Lift, 


Lifted, 


Lifted. 



This termination is somtimes contracted into~?, but this 
makes not the verb irregular : as, Sieefij lefity alefit. Some 
esteem all verbs regular, which have the imperfect tense 
and the participle alike : as, Catchy caught^ caught. But this 
opinion has not been adopted, by our best grammarwriters. 

II. All verbs, which form not the imperfect tense 
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and perfect participle active, in d^ or ed^ or its con- 
traction *, are irregular. -^ They are of three sorts. 

1. Those having the present tense, the imper- 
feet tense^ and the participle active ulike : as, 

Pr€9, ~ Jm/i, Per, part, . 

Cost, .Cost, Cost. 

Pui^ Pnt, Put 

2. Those, having the imperfect tense arid parti- 
ciple alike, but different from the radical term. 

Pre9» Imfi, Per.fiart, 

Abide; Abode, Abode, 

Sell, Sold, Sold. 

3. Those having the radical term, the imperfect 
tense, and participles aill different : as, 

Pres. Imfi. Per. pari. 

Arise, Arose, Arisen. 

Am, W^as, Been. 

Some become irregular by contraction : asr Feed^fed^fed. 
Others by changing Ihe vowel, and adding en : as, Fdll^fdly 
fallen. Others by changing the diphthong, and changing 
other consonants vaUoght. See catalogue of the irregular 
verbs, p. HI. . ^_ 

That inflection of the verb, which determines it 
to be regular, or irregnlar, is called its formation y 
and that which carries it thro\the moods and ten- 
ses^ its conjugation. 

. ni. Befectiye verbs are tho$e<tWhidi want S9me 
of ihe voices, inoods, tenses, numbers, or persons. 
They are personal^ first personal^ and third per- 
sonal. 

1^ The personal are those, which want some of 
ihe ymc69, moodi^, and tenis^s $ buihave the differ- 
ent iaumbers and persons : as^ 
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ACTIVS VOICE. 




Indicative Mood. ] 




Pres. and imp. Tens6s. 




Sing. 


1. 
I ought^ 


3, 3. . 

Thou oughtest^ He ougkt : 




Plu. 


1. 


2. 3. 



Plup. per. Tenses. 

Sing. 

1. 2. a. 

I bad ought^ Thou hadst ought; He had ou^t : 

Plu. 

1. 8 

We had ought, Ye, or you had ought, 

» 3. , / 

They had ought. 

Suijunctive Mood. 

Pres. and imp. Tens€s. 

, Sing.^ 

?• 3. 3* 

Ji I ought, If thou ought, If he ought : 

Phi. 

» ». 2. 3. 

If we ought, JS ye, or you ought^ If they ought. 
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Pluperfect Te«»e» 
Sing. 

1. 2. 3. 

If I had oaghi, If thou hfidst ought^ If he had ought: 

Plu. 

1. 2. 

If we had omght^ If ye, or you had ought, 

' If they had ought. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Sivg, 

1. 2. 
i weet, wit, or wot, — — , 

3. 

He weeteth, witteth, or wotteth : 
Plu. 

i. 2. 

■ ■■ ■ ^ Weet, wit, or wot ye ? 

3. 

They weet, wit, or wot. 
Imperfect Tensfc. 



I. 2. S. 

I wot, .'-— —> Be wot : 

Plu. 

1, S. ~ 4. 

■ -^ |^«*J»? Tfceywoi 
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Jbdiaitive, Mooi. 




/ 


Present Tense. 
Sivg. 




1. 

I wis, 


2. 


3.^ 

He wis : 


. 9 






Flu. 






Wis ye? 
Imperfect Tense. 


They wis : 


' 9 


w 


^ 


Sing. 




I. 

I wist, 


2. 


Hft wist : 


9 


AAW V* M^M» • 




PH. 




1. . 


Wist ye? 
Indicative Mood. 


3.. 

They wist. 


' 7 


-^ v 




Imperfect Tense. 




^ 


Sing. 




. 1. 

Inist, 


2. 


3. 

He v^ist : 


9 




Plu. 






Ni»fye> 
Indicative Mood. 


Tliey nist. 


> 
96] 




Perfect Tense. 


^ 




Sing. 


f 


I. 


'^ ■■' *^uotli'!ie:(w2) 
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(m) This verb always precedes the nominatiire case, tho* 
not interrogative. And tho' wanting in the second person 
more properly belongs here, than to either of the two follow- 
ing subdivisions. Tho' some of the others are wanting in 
some of the persons ; yet all the persons are found, within 
the two numbers, in each tense. 

2. The first personal verbs are those^ which are 
used in the first person only. 
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Indicative Mood. 






Present Tense, 


- 




Sing. 




1. 
Prithee, (n) 
Itrow; 


2. 


3. , 


"■"" ■ 7 

^, 





Ph. 

1. 3. 



"^9 



(n) That is, I pray thee. These appear to be all the first 
personal verbs, in our language* 

3. The third personal verbs' arc those, which 
are used in the third person only {o). They are 
pure and impure. 

(o) That most of our verbs arc otherwise used, i. e. in 
all the persons, is no objection to this definition ; for as 
third'personals, they are only used in the third person sin* 
gular. 

1. The purfe have n^other form. Of this kind 
we have two only. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tente. 

Siiig^. 



3. 

Methinks. {p) 
It behoves. 



Imperfect Tense* 
Sing. 



Methouglif* 
It behoved. 



ifi) Dr. Lowth Stys this is of Saxoti origin. But the 
English etymology of it appears very natural : viz. my mind 
thinks. Then by dropping the intermediate mindi and chang- 
ing y into Ci in the initial my, we get the term, methinks. 

8. The impure third personals are those, which are oc- 
casionally so used ; but are also used in all the other per- 
•oas, as personal verbs. All our verbs have this versatility 
of character, and when soused have no other nominative, 
in any case but iV. And zr, when the nominative to a third 
peVsonal verb is equally applicable to all the genders. And 
the scholar must notice that verbs in the //»'r(^/>fraon and 
third personal verbs are distinctly different. And the 
distinction is this : the third fiersonala ^re confined entirly 
to the neuter gender ; but verbs^ in the third person are Dot : 
ASf « It is hot," i. e. the weather. " U is he,** i. e. the per- 
son. " It pleas6s me,*' i. e. the thing. " It becomes her," 
\»e. the gown. " It behoves him, it thunders, it rains, it 
lightens, it freezes, it snows,** &c, 

Noone will suppose this an idle distinction, wheli he has 
looked far enough into the nature of it to perceive, that ma- 
ny of the verbs, which would otherwise be neuter, on be- 
coming third personals, have the force of active verbs, and 
take the objective case aAer them. See p. 233, 3t d« / 

Becomes was probably, atfirst, a pure third personal verb ; 
but is not now. 
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All the auiLiliaries, except aw, Aave^ do, and will, are so 
Jefectiver that it is hard to say to what class they belong. 
1 or of themselves they express ideas but imperfectly. And 
iho' they seem to indicate, when alone, to what mood and 
lense of the principal verb they belong ; I shall leave to oth- 
ers lo ascertain whether they, of theirown authority, take 
any particular mood, or tense. But that their use, with the 
principal verb, may not ^e misunderstood, it will be neces- 
sary, in another view of the verbs, to give a scale of them 
all atlarge, after the manner in which they are combined 
with the principal verbs. See p. 114, and on. 

The scholar will notice that th<; pure third, personals 
seem to be confined to the present and imperfect tenses ; 
and that the impure third personals are used in all the 
tenses. 

Second. 

Verbs, asto th^ manner^ in which they express 
action^ passion, m- being, are divided into active^ 
passive^ middle and neutei:. \ 

1. An active verb has an agent acting and an ob- 
ject affected by the action : as, " John loves study*^' 
See p.SlO. 

2. A passive verb expreses passion, or the re- 
ceiving of an action ; and implies an object acted 
upon and an agent, by wliich it is acted upon : as^ 
"* Eliza is loved by Seth.'^ 

3. A middle verb is active or neuter in significa^. 
tiou, and is formed by combining the auxiliary with 
the present partidple active : as, '^ Seth is^ loving 
EUza.^^ 

4. A neuter verb simply expresses bein^, or ex-, 
istence, and is always contained under the active^ 
or mid£e form : as, ^' I am, Thoi]^ sittest, he is 
sitting.^^ 

These, asto government, are all active of neuter, i. e. 
they take, or take not an objective after them. See p. 97, 
Some call them transitive and intransitive. Some writers 
have ranked all the verbs under these two heads ; holding 
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the verbal parts TJf the passive and middle verbs to be the 
verbs, and the participial parts to be participles. This sys- 
tem was attended with somany difficulties, that it is alto- 
gether exploded. 

j.^. Some perplexity frequently arises in the minds 
' *■ -I of students, because some verbs, expressing a high 
degree of action, are called neuter, and others, exprebs little 
or no action are called active. 

The answer to all such queries is, tftat vfhat is meant by an 
active verb^ in grammar^ is one^ that has an objective after it^ 
HXfhich it governs : and by a neuter verb, one which has no od* 
jett after it. See p. 234, 5, 340. 

The yerbs, in forming their inflections in the 
moods and tenses^ have three voices : the active^ 
passive^ and middle. See those verbs. 

I have introduced the voices into the English, because it 
is conformable to the custom of language generally to have 
voices, i. e. different wa3rs of calling, or framing the verb. 
So we see, that the term voice^ applied to grammar, has two 
definitions : 1, the difli^reht significations of the verb': and. 
2, the" different manner of inflecting it. And it will be re- 
collected, that grammar forms not the language ; but lan- 
guage, as established by custom and use, forms the gram- 
mar% And it has appeared to me impossible to manage the 
verbs, accordingto the idiom of the language, without these 
three. For-the middle verb is no more the active nor pas- 
sive verb of our language, than the deponent verb is the ac- 
tive or passive verb of the Latin language* 

r981 Should the middle voice, [i. c. verb] appear to 

•* anyone, as a novelty, by paying proper attention 
to the distinction, he will be convinced of the propriety ot it& 
use. For he will perceive that it is formed, in the same 
manner, as the passive voice, by using the present in stead 
of the perfett participle active. If the middle voice, be de- 
nied, this form ought to be flung into the passive voice, and 
be called a deponent verb : i e. of passive form but activf 
signification. The deponent verb of the Latin language 
would then come nearest to it of any ; but that would no! 
reach the case- For that verb is the exact form of the pas- 
sive verb, in that language, with an active, or neuter signi- 
fication ; whereas the middle verb, in our language, is nti 
the exacti but partial form of the passive verbi with an active 
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of neuHr signification. I have therefore, proposed the mid- 
dle voice, as a distinct form and name of this inflection of 
the verb, because the name corresponds with its nature and 
use, l^eing a medium between the active and passive. Should 
anyone have an invincible attachment to the old system of 
the verbs, be need be put to noother inconvenience, than to 
consider the active and middle verbs, as formerly, the same. 

The scholar will notice, that the active verb seems to re- 
late to the habit and manner of the agent witb a general re- 
lation to time ; the middle, to the immediate act or emp!oy- 
ment of tie agent. ( g) 

( g) Some call this the indefinite tense of the verb. But 
that is perfectly erroneous ; for that would make every tense 
in Grammar indefinite. Besides, this distinction of the 
-verbs into active, passive and middle, regards not their 
tens6s ; but their inflection^ and signification. 

And the active and middle verbs are specifically different 
in this : the active verb expresses action only : as, Hove $ 
the middle verb expresses the existence of the agent aswell- 
as the act: ^Sy I am loving. So do6s the /m««zi^t verb : as» 
I am loved. And herin it partakes of both the active and 
passive vei-bs. 

The forgoing classification of the verbs must be ^^g^ 
more intelligible to the scholar, than thq old, for all . ■' 
logicians agree, that it is better to introduce new terms, in- 
to didactic works, than to load old ones with diverse defini- 
tions, whereby their meaning becomes obscure, and their 
tise, ofcourse, attended with many difficulties. See p. 87. 

THIRD. . 

Verbs, asto their character and the ideas they 
express, are again divided into principal and auxiU 
iartf. The principal verb conveys the idea of the 
action, and the auxiliary^ the modification of the 
action, asto time. See their conjugations. ' They 
are those, by the help of which the principal verbs 
form moi^ of their inflections, in conjugation* They 
are um^ Juwe^ do, wiUy may, must, can^ shall, with 
their several variations in the moods and tenses. (r) 

(r) Some writers reckon all their variations in the moods 
and tens6» j but that is ipcgrrect. See (a) p, 68, {e) p« 73. 
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riool -fi' is reckoned by roost if not all writers, as a 
*■ ■* helping verb. I know not why it i«, for it is only 
the subjunctive moodof am, and all the other variations of 
this verb may be reckoned among the auxiliaries aswellas 
this. Nor do I know why am is called the verb io be. For 
it is a fundamental principle of the verbS) that the first per- 
son singular of the indicative mood is the radical term, and 
not the infinitive, which is the last mood of the verb, in- 
forming its iafiections. If the infinitive is the radical term 
of the verb, there is the proper place to begin the formation 
and inflection of the verb, whence to derive the participles. 
(4) Take the verb aniy and I submit to anyone, setting aside 
the consistency, or inconsistency of the form of expression, 
whether it be possible, for me, s|}eaking of myself, to apply 
the form of the infinitive -to myself, till I have first ascertain- 
ed my actual existence, by the actual, or presupposed use of 
am. After that, the different forms of the verb maybe ap- 
plied according as my circumstances may require. For 
the use of a verb in any mood, or tense presupposes all the 
precedent forms. This is either an error, which ought to 
be corrected, or a paradox, which needs explanation. I 
shall, therefore, for the reasons given, invariably hold, that 
the first .person singular of the indicative mood is the radi- 
cal term, and that the pronoun /ought to be associated with 
the verb, in stead of the preposition ro, in naming the radi- 
cal term of any verb, until I shall see some further ex- 
planation of the subject. 



Pres. 


Imp. 


Past. 


TBbe, 


fVas, 


Been, 


To go^ 


Went, 


Goncj Etc. 



(0 A% 

See p. 246. 

And the great reasonf that this error has become so com* 
mon is, that all our dictionary writers, have used the prepo- 
sition /o, in stead of the pronoun /to distinguish the verb 
from the noun. So they say the noun lapue and the verb to 
Icrve, when they ought to say the verb Ilave, 

HOil ^^^^> i^ fonning their inflections^have ; 
*- -J moodSf tens6s, numbers, and persons. 

§ 2. 0/ MooDsr. 

Mood, or mode, is the peculiar inflection of the 
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verb, showing the manner, in which the actiony be- 
ing, or passion is represented. 

The nature and use of the moods may be more fully in^ 
teliigible to the scholar, by observing, that .they are the dif- 
ferent changes the verb undergoes, in signifying the vari- 
ous intentions of the mind, and the various modifications 
and circumstances of actions. See conjugation of the verbs. 

The moods are five in number : the Indicative^ Imficra* 
tive^ Potential^ Subjunctive^ and Infinitive* 

1. The Indicative affirms or asks a r^n^-» 
question: as, ^^ He loves.'^ ^^ Who did Li^^J 
this?^' 

S. The Imperative commands a secoml person 
jto do an act : as, " Gro thou, come thou- 

Some reckon, that the idea» pf exhorting and permitting 
come within this mood. - But ir will be seen, by turning to 
the potential mood, in the conjugation of the verbs, that all 
these offices are there performed. 

Some admit the use oi do and let^ in the imperative, and 
others deny their use in this mood. It would be well if all 
could agree in this p^nt. 

It is true, that the most fervent intreaty, and submissive 
supplication, as wellas the most earnest invitation, are used in 
this mood, and militate not against the single definition of 
it, as abovegiven : as, ^* Turn thou us, O Lord, and we shall 
be turned.'* " Give us this day our daily -bread.'* ** Conie 
ye blessed of my father." But all such expressions, how- 
ever intreative, supplicative, or invitive, have all their im- 
perative form, energy and character. 

£fo is unquestionably a helping veTb in the im- riQ3-i 
perative ; for it admits the use of the nominative *■ •* 
with the principal verb, when used. It also adds a double 
character to the verb, namly, that of an intreaty mixed with 
the command, and should never be used, in the. imperative, 
except when this double character of the verb is proper and 
elegant : as, " Do thou come." ** Do thou help me,*'&c. 

But, asto letf as an auxiliary verb, the error appears to be 
so gross and absurd, that it will be proper to examine a lit- 
tle into the nature o(^ the case, and sec if it has any claim 
atall to the class of auxiliary verbs. For it never admits 
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the use of the nominatire case with the principal verb, when 
used, as an auxiliary^ in the imperative mood ; but puts the 
principal verb in the infinitive mood, after the objective case, 
which it governs. This of necessity makes both verbs prin- 
cipal ; the one governing the objective case, and the other 
the infinitive mood after the same objective case : as, " Let 
me go [ro 5^0]." 

The great cause of this error, in considering let to be an 
imperative auxiliary undoubtedly is, that letj like many other 
verbs, takes the infinitive after it, without the sign to : as, 
♦' Let me go," i. e. to go, " See him .run," i. e. to run, 
" Make him doit," i. e. to doit^ &c. See ob. 3, p. 246. 
And in all cases, wherein let has been^supposed to be an im- 
perative auxiliary, it cannot escape the notice of the most 
superficial grammarian, that let agrees with the pronoun of 
the second person, but the other verb does not. This, of 
Itself, is a conclusive argument against the use of let^ as an 
auxiliary ; for it is a palpable absurdity to say that let can 
be the auxiliary to a principal verb, when that verb agrees 
not with the same nominative case. 

And the imperative mood may be divided very properly 
into two kinds : , intrinsic and extrinsic. That is m/rrnslc, 
when the command and the act are both contained in the 
same word : as, go thou : extrinsic^ when one word contains 
the command and another expresses the act to be perform- 
ed : as^ let me go. For when we give an intrinsic command, 
we command a second person to do an act ; and when we 
give an extrinsic command, we command a second person 
to permit a first or third person to do an act. So we see in 
all cuch cases that let expresses (he command, and the oth- 
er verb the action. This is not the case with rf©, which is 
really an auxiliary, expressing no command ; but is asso- 
ciated with the vert), for persuasion and cmjjjiasis mixed 
with the command, and relates only to the second person, 
and an intrinsic command. If let be an imperative auxili- 
ary merely because it takes the infinitive after it without 
the sign to^ then all the other verbs of that character are e- 
qually so. For this ndone has ever contended. See ob. 4, 
p. 246. , The plain fact, in all such phras6s, is, that they 
are solvable by the infinitive mood, and in noother way. 

And we have forms of expression as imperative as lan- 
guage can make, which were never tho't to be in the im- 
perative : as, " Thou shalt go, thou shalt not go/' &c. 
See p. 122. . 
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And we have one fundamental rule, by which to solve all 
grammatical questions, viz. : Thut when any question canbe 
solved, in any fiarticular manner^ accordingto the idiom of the 
language^ and in noother tvay^ without violating some known 
firtncifilcj that way is always to be considered right » 

Then as all these forms are solvable, by the infinitive, a» 
abovshowil, and in noother manner, accordingto the gram* 
matical principles of our language, we are bound to consid- 
er Ibis the only graramiitical solution. 

The use of a few verbs, in this particular manner, is not> 
fram any intrinsic quality, which entitles tliem thereto j 
but custom has so authorized. And howsoon, or howfar, 
this custom will be extended, we know not. But we should 
be cerfut tiot to establish a principle, by which, all the verbs 
in the language will necessarily fall into the imperative. 

Another source of this error appears to be a disposition 
ta ape the Latin language. That, from a peculiar inflection 
of the verbs, in the imperative, has a form, which, in trans- 
lating, for want of a correspondent form in ours, we are 
obliged to phrase, by the use of /(?r, when an extrinsic com- 
mand is made. But we should remember, that the idioms 
of the two languages are different, and that it is equally in-. 
correct to endeavor to warp them together, m this,\as in 
anyother thing, wherein they differ. 

Some prefer the uae oilct because it is an easier method' 
of parsing. So some prefer taking things without leaver 
because it is an easier way of acquiring property, than by"" 
honrest industry. And tht one is just as correct ini-morality, , 
as the other is in grammar. 

3. The PofeTiizaZJWbofZ expresses liberty ^powery 
diity, 2708sibilityy willy inclination^ or obligation of 
doing an action : vc&y," I may go^ I can go/^ &c.. 
See the conjugations. 

4. The Subjunctive Mood express6s dOiibty^con^ 
dition, or supposition, in doing an action : as, " If 
I- go/? a g^ie that thou speak not to Jacob.^'' 
'' "Were he virtuous/^ i. e» if he tcere^ kc. 

It may have a conjunction associated with it, expressive 
of. doubt, condition, or supposition, expressed, or under- 
stood : or it may have no conjunction atall ; for it is the ex-. 
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|)»reBsion of the verb, not the use, nor nonuse of the con- 
junctioU) that determines to yfhat mood the verb belongs. 

ri04l ^' ^^^ Infinitive Mood expresses an 
^ -I action in a general or unlimited manner: 
2IS, "Tobe, tolove.'^ 

It IS always distinquishable by the sign to. When several 
verbs are coupled together, in the infinitive, the sign to k 
elegantly TJmitted after the first. See p, 245, 278. 

Remarks on the Moods. 

Some have supposed the subjunctive and potential moods 
to be one. Others suppose the potential coincides with the 
indicative. The following exaipple wil) show their dififer- 
cnce : as, " We can act uprightly. If we act uprightly. 
We act uprightly." 

Some exclude the potential. But this would make an 
evident confusion, in the verbal system. And grammari- 
ans are so well agreed in its definition and use, that the 
point needs no argument. 

Some have supposed, that we should have as many moods 
as we have auxiliary verbs. For, say they, the compound 
expressions they help to form, oulpoint as many modifica- 
tions of action, 

r 1 051 ^"^ ^^ ^* ^^^ moods, as with elementary sounds 

*- •* and comparative terms, when we have enough to 
convey distinctly the general ideas of the. different modifica- 
tion of action, it is sufficient for common use, and as many 
as ought to be taken into a grammatical system. The 
Dicer distinctions are better left to the acutness and inge- 
nuity of our senses. It should be recollected too, that the 
radical helping verbs are few, and what some suppose to be 
their multiplicity is only their different inflections in the 
moods and tenses. See p. 99, (r) 100. 

From those, who form their ideas of this part of our lan- 
guage, on the principles, and construction of languages, 
whose idioms, in this respect, are different from oufs, we 
may naturally expect plans, neither perspicuous, nor con* 
sistent. 

Another difficulty, which many start, asto the three 
moods aformentioned is, that the conjunctions are frequent- 
ly used with verbs, in the indic<itive and potential moods, 
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aswellas the subjunctive. " This has led many to supt>09e, 
that these moodS) in all cases, are distinguished by the use, 
or nonuse of the conjunctions. This conclusion is incor- 
rect. For it is the form and signification of the verb, 
which determines to which mood it belongs, and the asso- 
ciation of the conjunction with it, is altogethcff a casual cir- 
cumstance. And tho' conjunctions are frequently associat- 
ed with the verb in the indicative and potential moods as* 
wellas the subjunctive, the form and sigitification of the 
vtrb are always sufikient clearly to outpoint the proper 
mood of the verb. And this error of supposing that the 
conjunction determines the mood of the verb has led some 
unskilful grammarians to call the subjunctive mood, the 
conjunctive mood- But this is a gross confusion of terms. 
For a conjunctive mood, if we had such an one, would be a 
mood designated entirely by the use of the conjunction ; 
whereas the subjunctive mood is of quite another etymolo- 
gy, i. e. the subjoined^ or under joined mood, or a mood eub* 
joined^ vnderjoinedy or added to the other moods. And this 
etymology accounts for the mood itself. For the indicative, 
imperative and infinitive moods were first in use ; then 
this mood was subjoined, or added to those, and after this 
the fiotentiaL Besides, in the subjunctive mood, the con- 
junction seems to attach itself to the action, and in* the oth- 
er moods, to the circumstance of the action. See p. 358, 
ob. 7,9. 

§ 5. 0/Tensb^s [106] 

Tense, or time, is the distinction of actions, asto 
tlie time when they may be said to be performed. 
They are eight : the Present^ Imperfect^ Perfect^ 
Pluperfect J first Future^ second Future^ iht first 
Indefinite and the second Indefinite. 

1. The Present Tense represents an actional 
now passing : as, ^^' I am, he loves.^^ 

The present tense is used in speaking of the character, 
quality, &c. of actions occasionally continued, and of dead 
authors : as, He is an excellent man.'* '* She is an amiable 
woman/' " He frequently rides into the country." ** Sen- 
eca moralizes well." 
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r 10^1 '^^^ present tense is often- contrasted with the 

*■ ^ future^ by .adverbs : as, " When he arrives^ he 
will hear the news." This makes no inconsistency in 
sense) for the time of action, as respects the verb, in the 
present tense, by help of the adverb, is carried forward to 
the time of the future action. And the adverbs, by con- 
trasting the different tenses, in this way, upmake the de- 
ficiency of actual tenses, in the same manner they do the 
degrees of comparison of adjectives, which should lead us 
to no diminutive idea of that class of words, and make us 
very circumspect, in assigning them their proper places. 

The continuance of time is always put in th^ present : 
as, " A cheerful heart maketh a glad countenance." 

In histopcal narration, the present is often elegantly sub- 
stituted for the imperfect, and adds this pleasure to the sto- 
ry, that it makes the scenery appear present : as, " He en- 
ters the territory, fights and conquers, takes an immense 
booty, divides it among his soldiers, and returns to enjoy 
an empty triumph." 

Thcinfiniiive in XhG present tense, used in nature of a 
participle^ has always a future signification : as, In time to 
come." 

Pi 081 ^' '^^ Imperfect Tense represents an 
^ J action as past and finished ; bnt without 
any particular reference to the time when : as, ' 
" John loved letters.'^ Or an action, which took 
place while somthing else was doing : as, " He 
was riding post, when I met him,'' 

8. The Perfect Tense represents an action as 
just past, tho' completely finished : as, ^^ I have 
finished my letter.'' 

The true distinction, between the imperfect and perfcc^ 
tenses is this : When we speak of an action as altogether 
past and finished, without any particular designation of the 
time when, we use the imperfect tense ; and when . we 
speak of an action, whose chain of events comes upto the 
present, or whose idea of time has reference to the present, 
we use the perfect tense. When we speak of anything as 
done in this century^ year^ months &c. ; we use the perfect 
tense ; because some part of those chronologies is still pass- 
ing away, or remains unfinished; as, << Philosophers have 
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made great hnprovcinents this century." But if we speak 
of the last, or any preceding century, &c. ; we use the im- 
perfect tense : because the idea of time is altogether past 
and gone. 

Speaking of authors, whose works are extant, p 1^.0-1 
we use the perfect tense^ : as; " Cicero has writ- "• ^ 
ten good orations." But if neither the author, nor work be 
in existence, we use the imperfect tense : as, Cicero wrote 
beautiful poems.'" 

So in speaking of any order or race of men, who are ex- 
tinct, we use the imperfect tense : as, " The Druids claim- 
ed great powers." ' 

When one event is mentioned in the senten<:e, in the 
imperfect tense and a preceding event is afterwards narrat- 
ed in the same sentence, it should be in the pluperfect tense. 
The fallowings sentence is therefore incorrect : as, " There 
was no deliberate act done, for the preservation of the whole, , 
except the separating the mast and rigging from the hull, , 
after they were [had been] carried awayA)y the violence of 
the weather. 8» Ms. R. 468. 

4. The Pluperfect Tense represents an action^ 
which passed prior to somother time specified in 
the sentence : as^ ^^ I had finishcsd my letter before 
he arrived/^ 

Some distinguish these three tens6s, by the Names of the ^ 
/r*/, second and third fir eterites. And some call th^m the 
fireter imfierfecty the fireier perfect ^ and \ht fireter fitufier- 
feet. 

5.' The First Future Tense repre- r^^Q-i - 
sents an action, which is to take place ^ J 
herafter, without specifyii^ the time when : as, 
'^ The srin will rise.^^ ^' I shall see you again.'^ 

6. The Second Future Tense represents an ^ 
action, which will be accomplished, at, or before 
the accomplishment of another future action (*) : 
as, " I shall have learned my lessor l^efbre you 
[will^ return.'^ ' . 
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(/) The pcKoIar will notice the action refeVred to, in the 
second future tefisei is always of the first futuVe. 

7. The First Indefinite Tense represents an action indi-^- 
criminately in the fireaent^ fiaatj or future tensSs^ which 
must be determined by the sense : as, *' It is my wish, that 
be should come now." " He would not go yesterday." 
" It will please me, should be bring his brother with him." 

^AAA'^ 8. The Second Indefinite Tense k^- 
■- -I resents an action^ which might have pass- 
ed^ while somother might have taken place : as^ 
" I might have seen him^ had I been there.'^ {u) 

(m) In this tense, the action, on which the contingency 
depends, must first take place : as, " I would have paid 
him, had he finished the joli.'* So in the preceding exam- 
ple. And herin it differs from the pluperfect tense ; for 
the pluperfect tense represents an action which passed pri- 
or to the other ; the second indefinite, one which past pos- 
terior. And the pluperfect tense is always associated with 
the imperfect ; the second indefinite/ with the pluperfect. 
See Murray p. 78. 

Remarks on the Indefinite Tense's. 

The first and second indefinite tenses are substituted for 
the imperfect and pluperfect tenses in the Potential Mood 
only. And the fprms are now established by custonn, and 
can not now be altered. 

Some, perhaps, miay be averse to the adoption and use of 
these tenses, in the English language. But if we turn to 
the definition of the imperfect and pluperfect tenses, for 
which these are substituted in the potential mood, we 
plainly see, that neither their definition nor use, in the oth- 
er moods, correspond with their use and signification, in 
the potential. We are then reduced to this plain alterna- 
tive, either to adopt new terms, or give new definitions to 
old ones. See p. 99. 

ri 121 These are not introduced merely from a love of 
novelty, and a propensity to differ from other wri- 
ters but with a design^ should it be the pleasure of teach- 
ers and grammarians to adopt them, to remedy a very ap- 
parent defect and relieve the imperfect and pluperfect tens- 
es from the embarrassment of a multiplicity of definitions. 
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But should any be averse to the adoption and use of these 
tenses ihey need only to substitute^ in their places, the im- 
perfect and plupeftfect tens6s, in the potential mood, and 
the old system will be perfectly restored. But they will 
recollect, in that case, that the imperfect and pluperfect 
tenses will require new definitions. See p. 97, 8, 

Gefieral Remarks on T£HSB*s* [1 13] 

In the use of the different tenses, the schofer will per- 
ceive, that the idea frequently alludes to a time different 
from that, in which, the verb used in the sentence, is 
made. But that need be no embarrassments for such as- 
sociated idea is always suggested by a circumstantial ad- 
verb, which has no controul over the tense of the verb, but 
ooJy shows the circumstance attached to the action : as, 
"1 can go tomorrow." See p. 156, 105. 

§ 4. Of J^umb& and Person, 

Terbs have tbe same numbers and persons^ as 
the nouns and pronouns^ with which they are used. 
See nouns and pronouns, 

5 5* Of the Conjugation of the auxiUafy Verbs, unu>ou- 
nected with anyothers. 

* 1. AM. [114] 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 

1. 2, 3. 

I am^ Thou art, ^^ He is : 

Plu. 
We are, Ye, or you arc, They are. 
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Imperfect Tense* 

Sing. / 

1. 2. 3. 

I was, Thou wast, He was : 

:piu. 

I. 2. 3. 

We were;, Ye;, or you were, They were. 



Imperative Mood. 



2. 



Sing. Be, or be thou : | Plu. Be, be ye or you- 

Stibjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense* 

I 

Sing. 

1. 2. 

If I be, If thou be, If he be : 

Plu. 

1. 2. 

If we be. If ye, or you be. If they be* 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 

) 1. S. 3. 

If I were. If thou wert, J£ he wcare : 
Plu. 

I. 2. 3. 

If we were, If ye, or you were, If they were. 
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2. HAVE. [lUJ 

Ittdieative Mood. 
Present Tense 
/ Sing. -^ 

1. 2. • 3. 

I have, Tkoii hast, He has or hath : (i?) 
Flu. 

I, 5. 3. 

We have, Ye, or you have, They have. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 

1. 2. 3. 

I had, Thou hadest or hadst, He had i 
Plu. 

1. 3. 3. 

We had, Ye, or you had. They had. 

(v) All the principal vrrbs have this variation^ in the third 
person singulafy present tense^ Indicative mood. Seie ob. 2. 
p. 306. 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 

u 2. 3. 

Iflhave^ IfthouhaFe^ Ifhehave: 

I. - 2. S. 

2f-irehaffe, If ye,wy0tihaye, Ifilieyfaave« 



^ 
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Imperfect Tense. 


If i had, 


Smg. 

2. 3. 

If thou had, If he had : 




FU. 


1. ' 
If We had, 


2. 3. 

If ye, or you had. If they had, 


11161 


3. DO. 


' 


Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 



1. 2. 3. 

I do. Thou doest or dost. He does, doeth, or doth: 
Plu. 

1. 2. 3. 

We do, Ye, or you do, They do. 

Imperfect Tens«C 

* Sing. 

\. 2. 3. 

I .did. Thou didest, or didst. He did : 



1. 
We did, 


3. 3. 

Te, or you did, They did. 




Subjunctive Mood. 




Present Tense. 


If I do, 


Sing, 

3- 3. 

Ifthoado, Ifhe4o:. 
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If we do^ If ye, or you do, ' If they do. 

Imperfect Tense* 
Sing. 

Ifldid, Ifthou'did, Jffhedid: 

Pht. 

1. 2. 3. 

IS we did^ If y^^ or you did, If they did. 

4,, WILL. IU7\ 

Indicative Mooi^ 
Future Tense. 

1, 2. 3. 

I will. Thou wilt. He will : 

Plu. 

9 
I., 2. 3- 

We will^ Ye, or you will, They will. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Future Tense. 
Sing. 

If I will, If thou Will, If he will : 

Plu. 

!• 2. 3. 

If we will. If ye, or you will, If they will. 
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Potential Mood. 

Indefinite Ten«c. 

Sing. 

1/ ^. 3. 

I WQuld^ Thou wouldest^ or wo^dst^ He i¥<mld : 

PlH. 
1. 2. 3. 

Werwould^ Ye; or you would^ They would. 

5. MAT. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Ten^. 

Sing. 

K 2. 3, 

I may, Thou mayest. He may : 

Plu. 

1. 2. 3. 

We may, Ye, or you may, They may* 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. 

J. 2. 3. 

1 might, lliou mightest. He might : 

Plu. 

1. 2. 3. 

We might, Ye,^ or you might They might 



ETYMOLOGY. 

6.^ MUST. - [1 181 

Potential Mooi. 
Present Tense. 
Sing. 

I. 2. ' 3. 

I must^ Thou mast^ He most r 

Plu. 

1. ' 2. 3. 

We must^ Ye, or you must, They must; 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing^ 

I. -.2. 3. 

J might, Thou mightest, He might : , 

Plui 

1. 2. 3. 

We might; Ye, or you might, They might 

Asto the use of mat/ and mtt»r, it is proper to obsfrve> 
that when liberty, or incHns^tion is expressed, may is tlie 
proper term ; dnd when duty, obligationj or command are 
expressed, must is the proper term* And, by attending to 
this distinction, 'tlje scholar will alwa.ys know, from which 
of the two, might is d^ived. , See p. 102, 3, 

7. CAN; 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 

K 2, 3. 

I can, Thbu canst^ He can : 



JBNGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Pin. 

I. 2. 3. 

• We can, Ye, or you can, They can. 
Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. 
I. 2. _ 3. 

I could^ Thou couldest^ or couldst, He could 
Pin. 



V, 

We could, 


2. 

Ye, or you could. 


3. 

They couldv 


[n«] 


8. SHALL. 

Indicative Mood. 

Future Tense* 

Sing. 




I shall, 


2. 

Thou shalt, 
Plu. 


Meshali: 


L ' 


2. 


2. 



We shall, Ye^ or you shall, They shali 

Potential Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 
J. 2. 3^. 

1 islhould, Thou shouldest, or shouldal, He should r 

Plu. 

1. 3* 3. 

We shtml^, Ye, or you should. They siKmld. 
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Asto the use of i»ill and 9haU : when inclination of act- 
ing is expi*essed, will is the proper term ; and when obliga- 
tion, or command is expre^^ed, sAab is the proper term. 
See p. 102, 3. 

It was tho't proper to give an entire scale of the helping 
%erbs, omitting the infinitive, as the scholar will get a bet- 
ter idea^ of them by seeing them exhibited^ in order, than 
fropa a descripiion. 

Bemarks on the ^uxfLJASiEs, [120] 

jirfif when associated with the perfect participle active of 
the pnncipal verb> forms the passive voice ; and with the 
present participle active of the principal verb forms the 
middle voice. Its variations arc used, in their proper pla- 
ces, in the different moods and te.ns6s. It is used in the 
present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, first and second fu- 
ture tenses, in the indicative and subjunctive moods ; in the 
imperative mood ; in the present, first indefinite! perfect, 
and second indefinite tens6s, potential mood ; and in the in- 
finitive mood, passive and n^iiddle voices ; and in forming 
the passive and middle participles. In some places, it is a 
sole auxiliary, in others, an associate* See conjugation of 
the pnncipal verbs- 

Bave^ as an auxiliary, with its^ari^tions, is used, in form- 
ing the perfect, pluperfect, and second futures in the indica- 
tive and subjunctive moods ; the perfea and second indefi- 
nitje, in the potential ; the perfect, in the infinitive, in the 
three voices. 

Do, with its variations, as an auxiliary, is only ri^n. 
used, in th& present and imperfect tenses, in the ^ ^ 
indicative iind subjunctive i and in the imperative) in th<^ 
active voice. 

It is not, in reality a helping verb, but an emphatical 
term, and should never be used, except in sentences, where 
great emphasis and earnestness are required. For in pla- 
ces, where it is u^ed, the principal verb can be formed with- 
out aswellas with it, conveying the same idea. And in 
most cases7 where used, the language, were it omitted, would 
he fully as expressive and more neat and elegant. When 
properly used, it has much the effect, that self and own have 
upon the pronouns, when used in composition, with tliem. 
See p. 71, and on, p. 103, 

It is somtimes us^d in. ii>terrogative sentences : as^.'' do 
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you love roe V- Buty except in the familiar style, it should' 
not be used, in interrogation, for in the solemn style, the 
language is more nervous without it : asj ^^ Lovest thou 
me ?" See.ob. 2,p.206. ^ 

Its use is really elegant, in few instances, except where it 
saves the repetition of the principal verb : as, '^ John loves 
not his book ; but James does. In such cas^s, it has the 
same oiBce to the principal verb, as pronouns have to nouns. 
In such places, it is concise and elegant. 

ri221 ^''^' ^^ ^ helping verb, is ojily used in the future 

^ ^ tens6s, in the indicative and subjunctive moods : 
as, " Will you go with me ?" " I will do this." In the first 
person it resolves and promises : as, '^ I will do it " In the 
second person it asks and fortells : as, " Will you go ? 
You will go." In the third person it simply fortells : aSj 
*' He will go." 

Would is its only variation, as a helping verb, and is used 
only in the indefinite tenses. 

Shall is used only in the future tens6s. In the first person it 
determines, fortells, and asks : as, "1 shall go. Shall I go ?*• 
In the second and third person, it forte Hi and commands ; 
as, " Thou shah go. He shall come" See p. 103. 

p.o«n 5^ou/fc/ is its only variation, and is used only in 
' *^ ■* the indefinite tens6s. 

Some writers, thro* carfessness, or ignorance, use will and 
ehall as tho* they were synony^mous. But a very slight at- 
tention to their meaning will discover this error : as, " I 
'ivill [s^hall] have previous notice." ^ He shall [will] have 
served his apprenticship." In both these sentences, they 
are used wrong. See (w) p 56, 137. 

Can is used in the present and perfect tens6s, in the po- 
tential mood, and expresses power or inclination : as, << I 
can walk, ye can ^ome." 

Could is its only variation, and is used only in the indefi.- 
nite tens6s. 

May and must. May ^ittipWts possibility, liberty, or per- 
mission : as, " I may go, he may come." Must implies 
necessity, or obligation : as, ** He must do it." See imp« 
xnood. \ 

Mi^ht is their only variation. 

ri241 We have now discussed the auxiliary verbs. 

-' Oflhese, am, A«rvf, </o, and YmV/, are used also as 

principal verbs. Of these am only is cotifined to the active 

voice. In this respect it is a defective verb. See p $5. 
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Hiwe^ fiCf and will are capable of form and use, in all the 
voices, the' not often formed, of used, otherwise, than in 
the active voice. 

To give a perfect idea of am, as a principal verb, we will 
now conjugate it thro* the different moods and tenses. The 
others will be understood aiifficientl^, hy refering them to 
the verb lorve^ as conjugated, thro* the different voicSty moods 
and tenb^a, 

5 6. CifthtCar^uguHont^theftHneifialfMttAs* [1 35] 

^ ' ■' ' ' - ■ * AM. 

Pr€9. Imp. Perf. Part. 

Am, Waa, . Been, {w) 

(w) Teachers should be car&l to habituate their acholarsi 
in all cas6s, to form the verb before they conjugate it. See 
p. 95« 



- 


Iniieeaive Mood. 


" 


Present Tenser. 


• X 


&ing. 


1. 


2. 3. ^ 




...m, '. 


1. 
We are, 


Ye, or you are, They are. 




Imperfect Tense. 


.■ . ' . > 


; Sjing.,, /; ' '\. • 


1. 
I was, 


2. 3. 

Thou wast, He was : 


* 


. ,Hu, 


1. 
We were, 


2. 3. 

Ye, or you were, Tteywere. 
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^ Perfect Tense. 

Sivg. 

I. 2. 3. 

I Iiave bee% Thou hast foee% He h«8 been : 

Plu. 

1. s. 

We have been, Ye, or ymj h*ve bce% 

s.' 
They ha^ been. 

Plupci'rett Tense. 

Sing. 

1. S. 

I had beeii^ ; Thou hadest^ or hadst bee% 

3. 

Be had been : 
Plu. 

1. . a. 

We iMid been, • Ye, or you hadll^een 

3.. 

--^JThey had been. 

X*36) First Future Tense.. 

^ng. 

h «. 3. 

I shall be. Thou shaHbe, He shall he : 
Pitt. 

1. 3. S. 

Wejshall be, Ye, or you shall be. They shall be. 
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Second Future Tense. 

Sing. , 

1. ' 2. ' 

1 shall have been^ Thou, slialt have been^ 

3. 

He shall have been : 
Flu. 

We shall have, been^ Ye^ or you shall have been^ 

3, 

They shall have been. 



• 


ImfevQtive Mood. 


Sing. , Be, be thou, or do thou be : 

Flu. Be, be ye, or you, or do ye, or you be. 


' 


Fotential Mood. 




Present Tense. 




Sing. 


1. 
I can be, 


2. 3. 

Thou caust be, . He cau be : 




Flu. 


1. 
We can be. 


3. 3. 

Ye, or you can be, They cau be. 




JPirst Indefinite Tense. 




Sing. 


1. 
J could b^ 


Thou couldest, or couldisit be, 


^ 


Uq could be: 



CNGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Plu. 
4. 2. 

Wc could be, Yc, ot you could be, 

3. 

They could be. 

Ptrfcct Tense. 

Sing. 

.1. 2. 

I can have been. Thou causrt bave been : 

3. 

He caa haye been. 
JPlu. 

1. 2. 

Wh ^aa jMYe been, Ye^ or ytm can have been, 

3. 

'Riey can have been. 

Second Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. 

I conld hare been, ITion couldesi, or oonldst 

have been, 

3. 

He could have been : "" 

Phi. 

I. 2. 

We could have been, ¥e, or you could have been, 

3. 

•Hiey could have been. 

May and must are also iBed in the present md perfect 
tens6s; and should|*woulBf ,Aig^in the first and &«Comd 
indefinites. _ 



% 
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' 




Subjunctive Mood. 


[1273 


•^ 


Present Tense. 






Sing. 




iribe, 


2. 

If thou be. 


5. * 

If he be j 




Flu. 


• 


1. 

If we be. 


a. 
If ye, or you be, 


3. 

If they be. 


N. 


Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 




I. 

If Twerc, 


2. 

If thou wert. 
Flu. 


If he were : 


1. 
If wc were, 


2, 

If ye, or you were, 

Perfect Tense. 


3, 

Iftheyw^re. 


. 


Singt, 





I., 2. 8. 

IfHtavebeeii^ If thou have been, If he have been: 

Flu. 

1. 2. 

If we have heen, If ye, or you have been. 

If they have been. 

Pluperfect Tense* 

Sing. 
1. a: 3. 

If I bad been. If thou Iliad b^, ^ he had been : 
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If we hAd4>ee% Vy^^ or y<>tt liad beqii^ 

3 

Ifihey had been. 

First Future Tense. 

1. 2. 3^ 

If I shall be^ If thou shall be^ If i^e shall be : 

Flu. 

1. 2. ' 

If we shall be, If ye, or you shall be, 

3. 

If they shall be. 
Second Future Tense. 

1.. 2. ' 

If I shall have been, If thou shall hftrve been, 

3. 
If he shall have been : 

^lu. 

I. 2. ^ 

If we shall have been, If ye, or you dhall l^ave been, 

3. V 

If they shall have been. 

Will is also used iti the fixture tens6st in the indicative 
and. subjunctive moods< ■' f* 

[128] Inji7iit%pe Mood. 

Prea. Tense. To be. -Pevf. Tejise. To have been. 



etymology:- 
Participles. 
Prc^.^Being. ^Perf. Been. Having been. 

Gerunds. 
Present. By being. Perfect. Of having been. 

{x) 0,ur verbs, in the infinitive, appear capable of form 
and use in ^he pluperfect tenae. , 

We ar^ greatly in want of a future form in the infinitive^ 
and of a future form in the participles^ in all the verbs(« 
Could elegant forms of both be devised and addpted, the/ 
would add a great ornament and convenieiiee to l>Uir 
language. 

LOVE. • [1391 

ACTIVB VOICS^ 

Free. Imft\ Per/. Part. 

Love^ Loved^ Loved. 

htdicative JUooJU 

Present Tense* 

Sing. 

1. 2. 3 

Hove, Thoulovest He loves^ or bvetb : 

Plu. 

I, 3. 3. 

We love, Ye, or yon love, .They love, (y) - 

Imperfect Teniie. 
Sing. 

I. ' 2. 3.. 

I loved, Thou lov^st, He laved : 
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Flu. 

I. 2. ~ 3. 

We loved^ Ye, or you loved, They loved, {y) 

iy) Do and did are u's^d a$ auxiliaries, in -these teuses : 
asy/c/o iQVCf &c- J did love i See. See p. 121. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 

J. 2. i 3. 

Ihayelowd, Thou hast loTed, He has loved: 
Plii. 

1. 2. ' 

We hftve loved, Ye, oir you have loved, 

3. 

They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Sing. 

I. 2. ^. 

I had )oved, Thou hadst loved, He had loved : 

Flu. 

J. 2. 

Wc had loved. Ye, or you had loved 

3. 

They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 
Shig. 
I. 2. 3. 

I shall love, Thou shalt love, He shall love : 
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Plu. 
I. . 2. 

We shall love, ' Ye, or ^ou shall love,. 

They shall love. 

Second Future Tense* 

Sing. 

I. 2. 

I shall have loved, Thou shalt hav6 lovedi^. 

3. 

He shall have, loved :, 
Plu. 

]. 2. 

We shall have loved, Y*e, or you shaU have IoTed|n 
They shall have loved. . 
Will is also used in the future tensed. 

Imperative Mood. t^^T 

Sing. Love, love thou, or do thou love : . 

Flu. Love, love ye, or you, or do y^,^ oryou4ove; . 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tetse, 



V. . 2:. 3. 

Xcim love, Thou canst love, He caa lot^ : . 
Plu. 

1. 2. 3/ 

We cft& love. Ye, or you ism tev«> Tbff^ €M Iovp 



ENGLISH GRAMMAS. 

* First Indefinite Tesse. > 

Sing. 

I. y 2. 

I could lo ve^ Thou couldest, or ^ouldst love, 

^ 3. 

Ue could love : 
Flu. 

1. 3. 

We could love, Ye, or you eould love, 

3. 

They could love. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 
1. V 2. 

I can have loved, Thou canst have loved, 
3. 
^ He can have loved : 

Flu. 

1. 2. 

We cap have loved, Ye, or you can have loved, 

3- 

TJi^ can have loved. 

Second Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 

'I. 2. 

Icouldkftve loved. Thou couldest, or ooaldst 

have loved, 

3. 

He CQuld have laved: ^ 

JPlu. 

.1. I 2. 

We could have loved. Ye, oi^ you couM hfiVe loved, 
They Qra)^)i»ve loved. 
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May and must are used also, in the present and perfect 
tenses ; and would> should/ and. migUti in the indefinite 
tenses. ' 

Subjunctive Mood. C^^O 

Present Tense* 

Sing^ 

\, 2. 3. 

If I love, I;fthoul»ve, If he love: • 
yPlu. 

1. 2. 3. 

If we love, If ye, or you love, If tkey Jove. 
Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 
. 1. 2. , 3. 

If I IoTe4, If thou loved, If he lovfd : 
Plu. 

I. 2. 3. , 

If we loved, if ye, or yoiiloved. If they loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sifig. 

If I have loved, UTth^ij^aVe loved. If he hayeWved: 

1. 2. 

If we hiiitf^ Hiofifiil, Xf jjte, at yqu hfif e love^ 

3. " ' 
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Pluperfect Tensei 

Sing, 

I. 2. 3. 

If I had loved^ If thou had loved; If he had loved : 

PlVk. 
I. 2. ^ 

If we had loved, If ye, or you had loved. 

If they had loved. 

First Future Tense. 

Sing. 

1. 2. 3. 

If I shall love, If thou shall love, If he shall love : 

Plu. 

1. 2. 

If we shall love, If y^ or you shall love, 

5. 

If ihey shall love, 
C Second Future Tetwe. 

Sing. 

' . 1. 2. 

m sDitB have loved, If thou shall have loved, 

If he shall have loved : 

Phi. 

I. 2. 

If weshallhaveloved. If ye, or yea shall ha?elove^ 

3. 

If they shall have loved. - 
Will h also U9ed in the future leasts. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Pres. Ten. To love. Perf. Ten. To have loved. 

Participles. 
Pre9cnt. Loving, Perfect. Loved. Having loved. 
Gerunds. 
Fruent. By Idvin^. Perfea. Oi having loved. 

PASSIVE voxpB. [132] 

Pre*. Imfi, Per/. Part. 

Am loved, Was loved, Having been loved. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

I. 2. 3. 

I am loved^ Thmi art lovcd^ He is loved : 

Plu. 

1. ' 2. 3. 

We are loved, Ye, or you are loved, They are loved. 

Imper&ct Tense. 

Sing.' 

1. 2. 3. 

I was loved, Thon watt loted, He was loved : 

Plu. ^ . 

I. 2. 

We were loved, Ye, or you were love^ 

3. 

They were loved. 
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Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 
I. 2. 

1 have been loved, Thou hast been loved, 

3. " 

He has been loved : 
Flu. 

1. 2. 

We have been loved, Ye, op you hav« beisn loved, 

3. 

They have been lovedL 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Sing. 
\. 2. ' 

I had been loved^ Thou hadest of hadst been 

loved, 

3. •'■' 

He had been loved : 
Plu. 

1. 2. 

We had been loved, Ye, or you had been loved, 

- * 3. 

They had been loved* 
First Future Tease. 



1. 2. 

I shall be loved, Thou slialt be loved, 

3. 
He shall be loved : 

Plu. 

1. 2. 

We shall be loved, Ye^ or you shall be loved, 

3. 

They shall be loved. 



ETYMOLrOGY. 
Second Future Tense. 
, Sing. 

I sball have loved^ Th(Hi shalt have loved^ 

a. 

He shall havf loved : 

I. 2. 

We shall have loved, Ye, or you shall have loved^ 

They shall have loved. 
Will 13 also used, in the future tens6s. 

Imper^ive Mood. [133] 

Sing. Be loved, be thou loved, or da thou be loved : 
Plu. Be loved, be ye, or you loved, or do ye ojr you 
be loved. ' 

Potential Mood. 

• Present Tense. 

Sing. 
1- 2. 

I eau be loved. Thou canst be loved^ 

5. 
He can be loved : 

Plu. 

1. 2. 

We can be loved, Ye, or you can be iovei^ 

They can be loved. 

First Indefinite Tense, 

Sing. 

I could be loved. Thou coulde^t, or couldst beloved 

He could be loved : 
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Plu. 
1. H. 

We could be loved^ Ye^ or you could be loved^ 

3. 

They could be loved. 
Perfect Tense. 

1. 2* 

Icaabavebeen loved^ Tbou canst have been loved^ 

3. 

He can have been loved : 
Plu. 

We can have been loved. Ye, or you can have been 

• loved, 

3. 

They can have been loved. 

Second Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. 

1. 2. ^ 

I could have been loved, Thoucouldst, orcoulde^t 

have been lovedL 

He could have been loved t 
Plu. 

I. 2. 

.We could have been loved, Ye, er you could have 

beealoved^ 
^* . 

They could have been loved. 

May and must are used aho in the present and perfect 

tense ; and should^ wouldi and might, in the indefinite lenses. 
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Subjunctive Mood. [134^ 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 

«. 2. 3. 

If I be loved, If thou be loved. If he be loved : 

Plu. 

1. 2. 

If we be loved, If ye, or you be loved, 

3. 

If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Sing. 
1. 2. 

If I were loved. If thou were loved, 

3. 

If he were loved : 
Plu. 

1. t;^ 

If we were loved, If ye, or you were lov^d, 

3. 

If they were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 
1. 3* 

If I have been loved. If thou have been loved, 

3. 

If he have been loved : 
Plu. 

I.- 2. 

If we have been loved, If ye, or you have been 
, ^ loved, • 

s. 
If they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
* Sing. 
1. 2. 

Bf 1 had been loved, If thou had been loved^ 

3. 

If he had been loved : 
Flu. 

I. ^ 2. . 

If we had been loved, If je^ or you had been 

ioved, 

3. 

If they had been loved. 

First Fttture Tense. 

Sing. 

1. 2. 

If I shall be loved, If thou shall be loved, 

3. 

If he shall be loved : 
Flu. 

1. ' 5. 

If we shall be loved. If ye, or you shall be loved, 

3. 

^ If they shall be loved. 

Second Future Tenso. 

Si7lg. 
I. 2. 

If I shall have been loved. If thou shall have 

been loved, ^ 

3. ' ^ 

JS he shall have been loved : 
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Flu. 

I. * 2. 

If we shall have been loved^ If ye, or you shall 

have been loved, 

3. 

If they shall have been loyed*. 

Injinitive Mood. 
JFreseiit Tense. Perfect Ten$e. 

To be loved. To have been loved* 

Participles. 

Present, Perfect. 

Being loved. Having been loved. 

GerunAs. 

* Presen t . Perfect . 

By being loved. Of having been loved. 

MIDDLE VOICE. [135] 

Pres. Jmfi. Perf Part. 

Am loving, Was loving, Having been loving^ 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Sing, 

1. 2. ^3. 

I am loving, Thou art loving^ He is toving : 
Flu. 

We are loving, Ye, or you are loving, 

3. 

They are loving. 
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Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 

1. 2. 3. 

I wa» laving, Thou wast loving, He was loving : 

Flu. 

1. a. 

We were loving, Ye, op you were loving^ 

3. 

They were loving. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 
I. - 2. 

i have Jbeen loving, Thou hast been lovingj^ 

3. 

He has been loving : 
Plu. 

1. 2. 

We have been loving. Ye, or you have been loving, 

3. 

Thfey have been loving. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Sing. 
\. ' 2. ^ 

I had been loving, ' Thou hadst beeu loving, 

3. 

r * He had been loving : 
Plu. 

1. ^ 2. 

We had been loving, Ye, or you had been loving, 
They had been loving. 
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First Future Tense. 

K 2. • 

I shall be loving, Thou shalt be loving^ 

He shall be Icrving : 

Fliu 

I- 2. 

We shall be loving, Ye, or you shall be loving, 

3* 

They shall be loving. 

Second Future Tense. 

Sing: 
1. . 2; 

I shall have been loving. Thou shalt have been ; 

loving, 

3. 

He shall have been loving : 
Pbi. 

1. 2. 

We shall have been loving, Ye, or you shall haver^ 

been loving, 

3. 

They shall have been loving. 

Will is also used, in the future tens6s. 

Imperative Mood. C^SST 

Sing. Be loving, be thou loving, or do thou be lov- 

mg : " 

Flu. Be lovmg, be ye, or you loving, or do ye, or-/ 
' you be loving; 
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Potential Mood. 

Pjresent Tense. 
Sing. 

1. 2. 

I can be loving^ Thou canst bp loving; 

• 3. 

He can be loving : 
Flu. 

1. , 2. 

We can be loving, Ye, or you can be loving^ 

3. 

They can be loving. 

First Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 
I. 2. 

I could be loving, Tliou couldest, or opuldst be 

loving, 
3. 
He could be loving : 
Plu. 

1. 3. 

We could be loving, Ye, or you could be loviag, 

3. 

They could be loving^ 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 
X. 3. 

Ica|iibav6 been loving. Thou canst have been^ 

3. 

He can have been : 

Plu. 
i. "■ 2. 

We can have b^en loving, Ye, or yotrcan have 

been, 

3. 

>4*p^ They can have been. 
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Second Iodefinite~Tense«, 

Sivg. 

1. * 2. 

I could have been loving. Thou couldest, or 

couldst^ &c. 

3. 

He could^ &c { 

1. 2. - 

We could have been loving^ Te^ or you could, &c. 

3. 

They could, &5. 

May and must are used also in the present and perfect 
tenses ; ^d should, would, and inight, in the inde&niie 
tenses. 

Snh^nncUve Mood^ . 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 

1. 2. S. 

If I he loving, If fliou be loving, If h^ be loving : 
' Plu. 

1. ' 8. 

If we be loving^ If J^^ w yt)u be loving, 

3. 

If they be loving. 

licperfect Tens«. 

Smg, 

1. 2. ^, 

If I were loving. If thou were mha^ 

3. , 

If he were loving : 
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1. 2. 

If we were loving/ If ye, or you were loving, 

3. 

If they were loving. 

Perfect Tense. [137] 

Sing. 
I. 2. 

If I have been loving, If thou have been loving, 

3. ■ 

If he have b^en loving : 
Plu. 

I. ' 2. 

If we have been loving, If ye, or you have been 

loving, 

3. 

If Ihey have been loving. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Sing. 
1. ' 2. 

If I had been loving, If thou had been loving, 

13. 

If he had been loving : 
Plu. 

I. • 2. 

If we had been loving. If ye, or you had beea 

loving,. 

If they had been loving. 

First Futuse Tense, v 

Sing. 
X. 2. 

If I shall be loving, If thou shall be tovia^ 

3. 

If he shall be loving : 
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PltU 

If we shall be loving, If ye, or you shall be loving^ 

3. 

If they shall be loving* ' 
Second Future Tense. 
Sing. 

If I Ihall have been loving, If thou shall have 

been loving^ 

If he shall, &c. 

Plu. 

1. 2. 

If "^e shall have been loving, If ye, or you shall have 

been loving, 

3. 

If they shall/ &c» 

Will is also used in the future tenses. . 
Infinitwe Mood, 

Preseni Tense. Perfect Tenae. 

To be loving. To have been lovmg. 

Participles. 
Prea. Being loving. Pewf. Having been loving. 

Gerunds. 
Prc^. By being loving. Perf. Of having been loving. 

The imperfect tense of verbs, Avhich form their participles 
by an inflection^ or termination, distinct from that tense of 
the verb, should never be substituted, nor indiscriminately ' 
used for the particrple, hi forming the compound tLiw68. 
This error has become, in some measure fashionable, oflate, 
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even among; our best writers : as, " I have wrote,*' for I 
have wriften ; " I have rode," for I have ridden. Now it is% 
equally as grammatical to say, " I have was," for I have beeriy 
av ** I have wrote," for I have wriiten. It is a blunder real- 
ly inexcusable in an author, as it comes from hisown lazi- 
ness, and inattention. See 3d class of irreg. verbs, p. 95, 
and p. 12a. 

r "ifil ^^^^ ^^^^ "°^ given a full scale of the inflections 
'• •' of the principal and auxiliary verbs. The scholar 
will obaerve, that all the principal verbs, except om, are 
conjugated like Love* 

General Remarks on the Verbs, 

Informing the inflections of the verb, in those tens6s 
where the auxiliaries are used, tlje principal verb remaias 
the same, the auxiliary suffering all the changes; Where 
more than one auxiliary is used, the first only is varied. 

Some suppose, that the neuter verb i« contained under 
the. passive aswellas the active and middle forms : as, ^' 1 
am arrived*" " I was gone." " I am grown." For, say 
Ihey, the auxiliary defines the time, the principal express- 
ing state, or condition only. But this is more a distinction 
in words, than in fact, and tends rather to confuse, than elu« 
cidftte the system of the verbs. And because some Verbs^ 
in the passive, are livlier in their expression of action, than 
Others, is no sound reason for breaking in upon the general 
system, in this respect. See p. 96, 7, 

ri39T Some have supposed that we have no passive 

^ ^ verbs, in th« English, because they are made by- 
associating the auxiliaries with perfect participles ac- 
tive, and not by variation, in the termination. Seep* 96. 
But it should be recollected that conjugation is much the 
same to verbs, as declension is to nouns, neither meanings 
exclusivly, a variation of the termination of the word, but 
principally its peculiar situation and relation to the rest of 
the sentence. And we can no more handle the verbs, with- 
out the different voic6s, moods and tenses, than the nouns 
and pronouns without the cases and genders. See p. 55, &c. 

Besides, if we have no variations of inflection of the verbs* 
except what are made by varying the terminations, we siiall 
infact, be reduced to the first, second and third persons sin- 
gular,present tense, and the first and second persons singu- 
Jar of the imperfect tense, together with the perfect partici- 
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pies, of some, in the active voice* of all the principal verbs. 
The bare exhibition of this fac't, whicti would make the pov- 
erty of our language complete,is sufficient wfthoiit comment. 
The auxiliaries have gained siic-h an established use, that it 
is not likely they will anymore be questioned. They seem 
to be in some -measure to the vet'bs, what the prepositions 
are to the>noons. ^ 

I» adjusting the English gr^jm mar to the Ian- fiAQ-] 
guage, we should study its peculiar idiom distinct- ^ -^ 
ly from all others. For the idioms of all languages- are 
more, or less radically ^ different, and it is of no avail to en- 
deavour to warp one to the other, for, after all, each will 
maintain its peculiarities of form and phrase, and such 
wrong grammatical arrangments and definitions tend only 
to weaken the language, mar its beauty, and hinder its re- 
finraent. And this has been a fruitful source of embarrass* 
ment to the English language. For it has generally been 
considered to be a lingo or corruption of other languages 
and not capable of reduction to a regular system, as a lan- 
guage, within itself. But whatever may have been the ori- 
gins of our tongue, is one thing ; and the established form and 
character whith use and custom have given it, is another. 
And when we shall haxe gone far enough in the cultivaiion 
of it to see its settled character, we shall then be convinced 
that it is one of the first in the world, for dignity, copious- 
ness, perspicuity, energy, flexibility and variety of expres- 
sion, and would yield to none, if properly cultivated. 

All languages, from necessity, have an analogy, in gram- 
matical construction! and nearly the same .classifictition, 
asto parts of speech. For they are all made of words, ex- 
pressive of commonideas, which are the same among all 
people J the great grammatical difference l^eing the differ- 
ent manner of inflecting woids, and the different manner of 
associating those classes together. 

Some suppose that we have but two tenses, the present 
and past, and no helping verbs, holding all the verbs, to be 
pHncipal, and what is called the principal verb, with the 
auxiliary associated with it, to be the infinitive mood after 
the other verb, with a participle associated with them in 
some cas6s : as, " I do love,** i. e. I do (^ love. " I have 
loved,*' making have the verb in the past tense, and loi^ed a 
participle agreeing with /- " I can love," i. e. I can to love. , 
*' I could love,*' i c. / could to love. " 1 have been loved,'* 
making have a verb, in the past tense, and been and loved 
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past participles. " I can have loved/* i. e»^can to have iov- 
edj making io^^ed a past participle. "I shall have loved," 
I. e. I shall to have loved. So where the present papliciph 
is used. To make up for the future tense, they hold the 
infinitive mood to be expressive of it. 

This theory would break down the beautiful and superb 
structure of the verbs, as formed by our best grammarians, 
and established by general use. This theory would also 
reject the potential mood. But it should be observed, that 
all the refined languages agree pretty well astp the moods 
Itnd tenses of the verbs. 

I have suggested these opinions, that others may cxatt- 
ine them, tho' Iroyself am decidedly against them. 

And the conjugation of an English verb, thro' the voices, 
moods and tenses, by means of the auxiliaries, sofar from 
being useless, or intricate, is a beautiful and regular display 
of it, and indispensable to the language. 

[141] § 1 3. Catalog of the irregular Verbs. 



Fres. • 


Jmft, 


Past. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arisen. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been! 


Awake, 


awoke, 


awaked, awaken. 


Bear, [forthbring'] 


bare, 


born. 


Bear, {aufer] 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, ^ 


beat, beaten. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. , 


Bend, 


bended, bent, 


bended,~bent. 


Bereave^ 


bereaved, bereft, 


bereaved, bereft. 


Beseech^ 


besought^ 


besought. 


Bid, 


bade, bad, bid. 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


boundi 


bound, bounden* 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, ' * 


broke, brake. 


broken. 


"«jS: 


bred, 
brought 


bred, 
brought. 


Bursty 


burst, , 


burst, b^ursten. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bough ti 


Beset, {attack} 


beset, 


beset. 


Bet, 


bet. 


bet. 


Bcwet, 


bewet, 


bewet* 
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Pr€9r 


. Imfi. 


Pari. 


Blurt, 


blurted, blurt, 


blurted, blurt. 


Besticky 


bestuck, 


besfuck. 


BeUiink, 


bethought, 


bethought. 


Bake, 


baked, 


baken, baked. 


Backbite, 


backbit, 


backbitten. 


Befall, 


befell, 


befallen. 


Become) 


became, 


become. 


Beget, 


-begat, begot, 


begotten. 


Behold, 


beheld, 


beheld, beholden. ^ 


Bespeak, 


bespake, bespoke. 


bespoken. 


Bespit, 


bespat, 


bespitten. 


Bestride, 


bestrode, 


bestridden. 


Bid, 


bade. 


bidden. 


Betake, 


betook. 


betaken. [143] 


Chide, 


chid, chade. 


chidden. 


Cast, 


cast, 


cast. 


Catchy 


caught, 


caught. 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


Cleave, \adhere'\ 


clave. 


cleaved. 


Cleave, [^/i/^O 


clove, cleft, 


cloven, cleft. 


Cling, 


clang, clung. 


clung. 


Clothe, 

> 


clothed, clad, 


clothed, clothen, 

[clad. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 


crowed, crew, 


crowed, crew, 

crowne. 


Creep, 


cre^ped, crope, 
crept. 


creeped, crept. 


Ciit, 


cut. 


cut.^ 


Chat, 


chatted, chat, 


chatted, chat. 


Dare, 


dared, durst, 


dared. 


Dig, 


digged, dug, 


digged, dug. 


Do,' 


did, 


done. 


Deal, 


dealed, deltr 


dealed, delt. 


Disspead, 


dissped, 


dissped. 


Draw, 


. drew. 


drawn. 


Dream, 


dreamed, drempt, 


dreamed, drempt. 


Drive, 


drove, drave, 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunken, drunk* 


Eat, 


ate, 


eaten. -,..^ 


Fall, 


fell, 


fallen. ^'^^^ 
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PreM, 


Imfi. 


Part. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. 


Fight, 


fought, 


foaghten, fougbt. 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


iled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flang, flang. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown. 


.Fold, 


folded. 


folded, fulden. 


F6rcast, 


f6rt:ast. 


fdrcast. 


Forgive, 


forgave. 


forgiven. 


Forbear, 


forbare, forbore, 


forborn . 


Forbid, 


forbade, 


forbidden. 


Forgo, 


fdrwcnl, ^ 


forgone. 


Forknojv, 


fdrknew, 


f6rknown. " 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Fornin, 


forran. 


forrun. 


Forget, 


forgat, 


forgotten. 


Forsee, 


forsaw, 


f6rseen. 


Fd'rshow 


f6rshewed,f6rshew, fcirshowed, for- 






] shown. 


Forlay, 


f6rlaid. 


forlaid. 


Forsay, 


forsaid, 


forsaid. 


•-^^^•1 Freeze, 


forspentj 


forspent. 


froze, 


frozen. 


Gild, 


gilded, gilt, 


gilded, gilt. 


Geld, 


gelded, gelt. 


gelded, gelt. 


Gird, 


girded, girt, 


girded, girt. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave, * 


grated. 


graven. 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, hanj^ed, 


hung, hanged- 


Heat, 


•healed, het. 


heated, het. 


Heave, 


hove, heft, 


hoven, heft. 


Help, 


helped, helptjholpc, helped, helpt, holp 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewed, hewn. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


holden, held* 


Hur', 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Knit, 


knitted, knrt, 


knitted, knit. 
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PreB. 


Jm/i, 


Part. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Lay iforthbringy 


li»id, la yed, 


laid, layed. 


fiiacf 


1 




Lead, 


led, 


kd. 


Leave, 


left, 


left.' 


Lendt 


lent, 


lent." £146.] 


Let, 


let. 


letten, let. 


Lie, [c/oww] 


lay* 


lain. 


Load, 


lade, loaded^ 


ladenj loaded* 


Loose, lunbind'i 


loosed^ 


loosed. 


Lose, Isujffer i5o«*l 

9 


lost, 


J^st.^ 


Lights 


Irghted, lit. 


lighted, lit. 


Make, 


made, 


made. 


Meet, 


met, 


met. 


Melt» 


melted, molt,. 


melted, molteir. 


Moir,. / 


mowed. 


mowQ, mowed* 


Mistake, 


mist6ok, 


mistaken. 


Misgive, 


misgave. 


^mjsgiven. 


Overdo, 


overdid. 


overdone. 


Overtake, 


overtook, 


overtaken. * 


Overgrow, 


overgrew, 


overgrown. 


Oversee, 


oversaw. 


overseen. 


Overlay,. 


overlaid. 


overlaid. 


Overlie, 


overlay, 


overlain. 


Pen, 


penned, pent, 


penned, pent. 


Put, 


put, 


put. 


Head, 


r^ad. 


r«ad. 


Rend, 


rended, rent, 


rended, rent. 


Kid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Kide, 


rode. 


ridden, rid. 


I^ing,. 


rang, 


rung. ^ 


Rive, 


rived. 


riven, rived. 


Kun, 


ran, 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


fiawn. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought, 


sought. 


Sell, - 


sold. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent, 


sent. 


Set Istop] 


set. 


set. See (/) p. 235- 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped,. 


shaped, shapcn. 


Shave, 


shaved, 


shared, shaven^ 
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Pr«». 


Imfi* 


Shear, 


shore, sheared, 


f^^J IS,. 


shed, 

shone, shined. 


Show, 


showed, 


Shew, 


shewed, shew, 


Shoe, 


shod, 


Shoot, 


shot, 


Shrink, 


shrank, shrunk, 


Shred,' 


shreded) shred, 


Shut, 


shut. 


Sing, 


Bang, 


Sink, 


*sank, sunkf 


Sit, [</owa} - 

V 


sat, 


Slay, 


slew, 


Slide, 


slid. 


Sling, 


slang, slang. 


felunk, 


slank, slunk. 


Slit, 


slitted, slit, 


Smite, 


smote. 


Sow, 


sowed, 


Speak, 


spake, spoke, 


Speed, 


sped, 


Spin, 


span, spun, 


Spit, 


spat, spit, 


Split, 


split. 


Spread, 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprang, sprung, 


Stand, 


stood. 


Steal, 


Btole, 


Strike, 


strick. 


String, 


strung, 


Strive, 


strove, 


Strow, 


strew, strewed, 


Swear, 


swore, sware. 


t'"i IS; 


sweat. 


swelled. 


Swini, 


swam, 


Swing, 


^ swang, 


Sting, 


slang, 


Take, 


took, 


Teach, 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore, tare, 



ParL , 
shorn, sheared, 
shed, 
shined. 

shown, showed* 
shewn. 

shodden, shod, 
shotten, shot, 
shrunken, shrunk, 
shreded, shred. 
shut, 
sung. 

sunken, sunk, 
sitten, sit« See (J) 

p. 335. 
slain, 
slidden., 
slung. 

slunken, slunk, 
slitten, slitted, slit. 
smitten, smit. 
sown, 
spoken, 
sped, 
spun. 

-spitten, spit, 
split, 
spread, 
spring, 
stood, 
stolen, 
stricken, 
strung, 
striven. ~, 
strown, strowed. 
sworn, 
sweat/ 
swollen, 
swum, 
swung, 
stung. 
taken« 
taughtr 
torn. 



• 
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Prea. 


Imp^ 


Part, 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Thinks 


• thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, thrived. 


thriven, thrived;. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Toss, 


tossed, tost. 


tossed, tost. 


Tread, 


trod, trode, 


trodden. 


Unbend, 


unbended, unbent, 


unbended, unbent. 


Undersell, 


undersold, 


undersold. 


Undertake, 


undertook, 


undertaken. 


Underwrite, 


underwrote. 


underwritten. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxed, waxen. . 


Wear, 


wore, ware. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Wia, 


won, 


won. -^ 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. 


Work, 


worked, workt. 


worked, worktj >. 




wrought. 


wrought* 


Wring, 


wrang, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


written* 



Some gram marians. have classed the verbs into thvee con- 
jugations 2 1, those making the perfect participle in ed^ or 
its contraction / : 3, those maki^tg the perfect participle in 
^ht : 3, those making the perfect participle in rn. But, as* 
they are all conjugated alike, this was more matter of curi- 
osity than substance. Dr. Lowth's opinion, that it be dis' 
missed, has universally prevailed. 

We will close the subject of the verbs, by ob** - , 
serving, that diiferent languages have different *■ ^ 
ways of inflecting their verbs. Some, the Greek and Latin, 
performed most of these offices, by changing the terminal 
tion, or otherwise varying the orthography, retaining the 
radical letters. Modern languages particularly the En^ibh, 
perform these offices almost enlirly by helping verbs, whichj 
Iho' not so concise, is more copious and definiie. 



CHAI^TER^IL 



[1501 



Of P'ARrjClFLES. 

Faxticiples are words, derived from verbs and 

MS ,^' 
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partake of the nature of verbs^ adjectives^ aUd 
.nouns. (^) . - 

(:r) Wherin they texprcss action, they have the nature 
«f verbs ; vrhcrin they agree with nounS) they have the na- 
ture of adjectives ; vrherin they express substancei they 
have the mature of nouns. 

Some suppose the participles to be only a different form 
of the verbs, and treat of them under that bead. But as they 
are essentially different from ihe verbs, it would have been 
as much outof order to have gone into a discussion of them 
among the verbs, as of the pronouns, among the nouns. - 

That they are a xlass really distinct from the verb is mani- 
fest from this : Verbs have voic6s, moods, tens6s, num- 
bers and -persons : Participles have numbers, persons, cas- 
es and genders. 

Participles, in their adjective nature, like adjectives, show 
the circumstance of their nouns : as, " This is my beloved 
son" " He is a promising youth/' 

Participles are of two kinds^ Present and Per- 
fect. 

[151] §1-0/^ Present Pa r ticjpl bs. 

Present participles relate to the present eircuift- 
stance of the noun : asj '' She is a loving mother.^^ 
They are formed by adding ing to the verb : as, 

Love^ loving. 



When singlcy they are of the active voice, 
clined like adjectives. 



^om. 
Ohj. 



JSI^om. 
Po^s. 
Obj. 



Mas, 

Loving, 
Loving, 
Lovin 



&; 



Mas. 

Loving, 
Loving, 
Loving, 



Sing. 

Fern. 

Loving, 
Loving, 
Loving, 

Phi. 

Fern* 

Loving, 

Loving,- 

Loving, 



They are de- 



Loving, 
Loving 
Loving : 



Loving, 
Loving, 
Loving* 
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Participles^ Uke adjectives^ have the degrees of 
comparison. 

Pos, Com/t. Sufi. 

Loving, More loving, Most loving. 

Tho* generally compared by help of more, and most, 
they^ are capable of comparison, by varying tke termination, 
after the manner of adjectives, which grants only the sanc- 
tion of custom to be called the eleganter form. See note 
(a) p. 90 : as, 



F09. 

lioving, 



Comfi. 

Lovinger^ 



Sufi. 

Lovingest. 



The comparative and superlative degrees are declined 
like the positive. 



[152] 



§ 2. 0/ Perfect PAsriciPLES, 



Perfect participles agree with their nouns in the 
past tense. And tho' the circumstance of the ilouu 
may be either present, past or future, the act denot- 
ed by the participle is always past : as, f^ He is a 
loved child, he was a loved child, he will be a lov- 
ed child.'' 

Perfect participles generally end in c?, erf, /, ^-Ar, or en. 
But we have many verbs, which observe no rule in this res- 
pect, and whose perfect participles can be known only bft 
their relation to the sentence. 

Perfect participles are declined like adjectives. [ 153} 

Sing. 





Mas. 


Pem. 


mu. 


JSTom. 


lioved^ 


Loved, 


,Loved, 


Fobs. 


Loved, 


Loved, 


Loved, 


Obj. 


Loved, 


Loved; 


Loved : 
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Md»0- Fern* Mu, 

J^om. Loved^ Loved^ Loved, 
Po88. Loved, Loved, Loved, 
Obj. Loved, Loved, ^ Loved. 

N. B. The present participle of the active voice and the 
present and perfect participles of the middle voice are de- 
clined like loving^ and the perfect participle active ami the 
present and perfect passive are declined like ioved. 

These like adjectives have the degrees of com- 
parison : as, 

Por. Conifi. Sufi. 

Loved, More loved. Most loved. 

Or, 
Loved, Lpveder, Lovedest. 

See observations on the comparison of loving. The coni- 
parative and superlative degrees are declined like the posi- 
tive. 

[154] CHAPTER. VIII. 

0/ Gmru^ds, 

Gerunds are words derived from verbs and par- 
Htke oflhe nature d verbs and nouns. 

^ Some, perhaps, may think this a novelty. But tho* it 
may be in name, it is not in fact ; for this class of words 
has been long in use, in the language: 1, Under the name 
•f participles governed by prepositions : 2^ Of gerundiaj 
participles. That they are not participles is evident from 
three things, wherein they differ from participles : 1', They 
have no concordance with anyother words : 2, They are 
governed by prepositions, in the objective case, after the 
manner of nouns: 3, They express action altogether, but 
no quality. 

Gerunds are confined entirely tb the objective ca4e, singu- 
Ur number^ neuter gender* See R. tTr^ p. 249 ^R. 4d/p« 255. 
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They |iave been considered, by some, to be no- ri'e^-i 
thing more than the participle ; by others, the •■^^■» 
participles associated with prepositions ; and by others, ge- 
rundial paiticiples governed by prepositions. From the 
definition above given of the gerund, it is plain that neither 
of these de&iitions was sufficient. Ofcourse, we could not 
expect students to have clear and distinct ideas of this class 
of speech. They are formed of present and perfect parti- 
ciples, and in conformity to participles, in this respect, 
should be called present and perfect gerunds. 

We have many pure gerunds, which have been taken 
to be pure nouns, merly because the sentences are eliptical : 
as, " The art of speaking,*' i. e. ofafieaking language. Or 
the art ofafieaking is fieculiar to pnan. So of " the power of 
thinking." See R. 37, p. 249. 

Scholars should be very earful to supply the elipsis, which 
will save many mistakes, both asto the class and syntax of 
words. 

CHAPTER IX. * [156] 

Of jiDVERBS, 

% X.O/the general J^ature and Use ofAdverha* 

An adverb is a word associated with a verb, par- 
ticiple, adjective, or another verb, to exp^ss its 
quality, or circumstance : as, ^' He reads well, A 
truly good man. He writes very correctly »'^ 

Adverbs are primarily divided into qualifying and cif'- 
cumstantial. A qualifying adverb is always associated witli 
sonttother part of speech to qualify it : as, " He reads welt** 
A circumstantial adverb never qualiEes but explains, and is 
always the member of a compound sei^tence : as, *' He is, 
therfore, happy." " This is, infact, the truth." , 

§ 2. Of the Comfiariaon of Adverbs. 

Tho' adverbs are generally simple terms, having no va- 
riation whatever \ yet some have the same degrees of com- 
parison, as adjectives, which they form in the same man- 
ner^viz. by r, or er, and at^ or eat^ added to the positive de- 
gree ; or by help of wor^, and mo«i : as, 
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Pos, ^ Com, « Siufi. 

Soon, Sooner, Soonest. 

Often, Of tener, Oftenest. 

Adverbs of more than one syllable and those ending in 
ly are generally compared by help of more and moat : as^ ^ 

Poit, Com. Sufi. 

Wisely, More wisely, Most wiiaely* 

Diligentlyi More diligently, Most diligently. 

Lovingly, More lovingly, Most lovingiy. 

Or by the adjective terminations : as, 

P<f9» Com. Sufi. 

"Wisely, Wiselier, ^ Wiseliest» 

Diligently, Diligentlier, Diligentliest. 

Lovingly, Lovinglier, Lovingliest. (y) 

{y) And tills I find to have taken the old pure English 
form of the comparison, of adverbs. See (a) p. 90. 

[157] %%,Ofthe various kinds of Ad verbs. 

Adverbs, as used in compositioti, may be reduced to the 
following kinds : 

1. Of Number : as, Once, twice, thrice, 8cc, 
2* Of Order : as, Firstly, secondly, &c. 

3. Of Place: as, Here, there, where, &c. 

4. Of Time. X^ Present : as, Now, today, &c. 2. Past: 
as, Already, before, yesterday. 3^ Future : as, He rafter, 
notyet, henceforth, byandby. 

5. Of Quantity : as. Much, little, howlittlc. 

6. OfManner^ and Quality: "las. Wisely, foolishly, well, 
upwards, downwards, forward, backward. 

7. Of Doubt : as, Perhaps, possibly, perchance, pernd- 
venture. 

n 581 ^' Of -^ffi^^^^^^^^ ' »Sj Verily, truly, yes, indeed. 
*• •* 9. ©/".A^efj-afion; as, Nay, no, not, never, 
ao. Of Interrogation : as, How, why, wherefore, whither. 
m . Of Comfiariuon : as, More, most, almost, alittle. 

Remarks on the Adverbs: 
Adverbs seem to have been contrived mostly to save the 
repetition of nouns, and to comprise in one word what oth- 
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erwise would require several. In this, they seem tobe re- 
lated to the pronouns, and are a great elegance and neat- 
ness in composition : as, " He acted ww/y," for v)ith wia* 
dom, ** He did it here,*' fori» thh place, " He was exceed^ 
ingly glad,'* for in a great degree, " He came qfien^*' for 
many times. See p. 355. 

Adjectives, cotijunctiptis ai>d- prepositions arc of- r . ^g^ 
ten so used, as to become adverbs. The rule by *• •* 
which to know when they change and retain their nature^ 
is this : , 

When a %oord qualifies a noun^ it is an adjective ; Vfhen it 
qualifies anyother part af speech it^san adverb j when a word 
connects it is a conjunction ; when it loses that officf^ and qual- 
ifies it is an adverb ; when a word shows relation and governs 
the objective cascy it is a preposition s when it loses that vffice 
ii becomes an adverb : as, , ^ 

" More men than women. I am in much better health. 
1 will go, but you must stay. He came but yesterday. He 
is prefered before me. I will see you be/ore I go" 

Some words are occasionally used as nouns and r , .^ i 
adverbs. The rule, by which to distingjaish them ^ ^ 
is this ^ 

When they conform to case^ they are nouns ; when they ex- 
press cii'curastance, or quality, they are adverbs: as. 

Today is hotter than yesterday J" " I came home y ester ' 
day } must outset today, '^ " Today's task is harder than 
yesterday's." 

Other words are elegantly changed to abverbs by preiBx- 
ing the preposition a : Mide^ abroad^ aheadf alone^ around^ 
asleep^ a thirst. 

Should the inquisitive scholar ask the necessity of adverbs 
of time, in addition to the tenses, the answer is, That tenses 
only show the main distinctions of time : as present j past and 
future. The adverts ^ftime xind other chronological phras^9 
sh9W the exact time, 

M B, Adverbs are generally formed by adding /y to som- 
other part of speech : as, " Honest, honestly ; true, truly ,: 
loving, lovingly ; loved, loved ly." 
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|;i60 CHAPTER X. 

Of PuBPopsirioss. 
§ 1. O/theJVatureandUseqfPrefiosiiions, 

Prepositions connect words together^ show rela. 
tion between them, and govern the objective^ case : 
as, ^^ He w^nt from Boston to Washington.'' ^^ She 
IS above disguise/' 

Prepositions are of two kinds : separable and 
inseparable. 

§ 2. O/Sefiarable PRBPOSirioss, 

Separable prepositions are those, which govern 
the objective case, and can be used alone unincor' 
porated with anyother word. 

The foHowing are tl^ principal ones in use : a, above, 
about, acdordingto, after, against, among, asto, at, before^ 
behind, below, beneath, beside, between, betwixt, down, dur- 
ing, for, from, in, into, near, nearto, ;next, nextto, o, of, off, 
over, overagainst, out, outof, per, thro*, throughout, to, to- 
wards, under, underneath, up, upon, upto, upwith, with, 
within, without, (z) 

(z) Other words are occasionally used as prepositions. 

r I ft21 ^^^y ^^^ divisible into the following kinds : 
. Lio-dj J Of Time: as. After, before, during, 

2. Of Place : as. Above, about, among, at, before, behind, 
below, beneath, beside, between, betwixt, from, in, into, near, 
nearto, next, nextto, over, overagainst, out, outof, thro', 
throughout, under, underneath, within, without. 

3. Of Passage: as, ThroV throughout, over. 

4. Of ABcention : as. Up. 

5. Of Descention : as, Down. 

6. Of Entrance : as. In, into. 

7. Of Extraction : as. Of, from, outof, out. 

8. Of Proximity: as, At, near, nearta, next, nextto, to? 
toward. 

9. Of Association : as, With. 

10. Of tVant : as. Without. 
U. Of Cause: as, For. 

42. Of Agency : as^ By, with. 
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13. Of Ofifio^ition : asy At, against, overagainst« r. 

Prefiositiona^ when they tbse their office^ become adverbs :■ 
as, " Before I die.'* " Gone above J^ « He came/!own from 
the mountain.*' 

They are elegantly used as composite parts of other 
words, and should be preincorporated wi4h them : as, Over- 
take, overrun, understand, undertake, withstand, underwrite, 
overwrite, afterwards, upstart. See R. 15, p« 38. But re- 
gard should be had to the effect which the preposition has 
upon the meaning of verbs. For, in ra^ny verbs, preincor- 
porating the preposition has entirely a different meaning 
from using it adverbially : as, 

Overrun, run over, I Understand, stand under, [163] 
Upset, set up, | Upstart, start up, 
Oversee, see over, (c) See p. 234. 

An important ofiBigs of prepositions, in English, is to sup- 
ply our want of cas6s, and to express those r^latioifs, whichf 
in «ome langiiag6s, are expressed, in a great measure by 
cas^s. We havexont rived to express all these relations, 
by the help of prepositions, in the objeetive case. The im- 
portance and necessity of this part af speech may be more 
fully seen, by turning to p. 354, 356, 360 and on. 

(<i) Inthese cas^s they are always positive or negative 
tern^s. • 

• The prepositions, in their origin, seem principdly to 
have denoted relation to place. But the refinement of lan- 
guage has elegantly extended them to other relations. See 
p. 556. 

S 3. Of the inaefierable PsEPOsirjojfs. 

Inseparable prepositions are those, v?hich can only be 
ysed, in composition with other words. They are ad, oc, 
cfl?, af afore ^ ag^ a/, afiy a«, co, ^om^ coti, cor^ de^ dl, dia^ dis-^ r, 
ef, ewy en^efii efiij efiia^ eu, f x, il, igy inij inters ir^ pda^ non^ ob^ 
ofij par^ prcs rf , ffwft, «wc, «tt*i un : as. Assent, accord, ad- 
mission, affirm, aforsaid, aggrieve, allot, approve, abrupt, as- 
say, coordinate, commencj," conform, corrupt, defame, di- 
gress, dialogue*, disgrace, emit,* effect, empower, enforce, 
epode, epilogue, episode, eulogy, example, illegal, ignoble, 
imperfect, interchange, irrelgular, misbehave, nonsense, ob- 
serve, oppose, partake, presume, reform^ »ubinit^ succeed} 
stis|E>end| unman. 

- N 
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Prepositions have been generaUf considered to be wm'ds 
of inferior use, being in language like little chink stones in 
a wall. Tbe fact iS) that no ^ngle part o( speech is of more 
Signification than they. They generally, if not alway^jper- 
fbrm a three fold office : t, of an adverb, inqualifying the 
Terbs; 3, of a conjunction, or pronoun, in connecting and 
showing relation between words ; 3, theirown ofiice of gov- 
erning the objective t as, •* He was accused of treason." 
" He came from the country." " The tower fell on the 
Greeks*' Q/" qualifies was accuaedy shows relation betw^n 
he and treaBon, and governs treason. From qualifies came^ 
shows relation between he and country^ and governs country. 
On qualifies/f//, shows relation between tower and- Greeks^ 
and governs Greeks. See Note p. 354, and p. 360 and on. 

[164] CHAPTER XI. 

§ I. OJ the Mtture and Use of CcvyvNctiovs. 

Gonjanctions are a part of speech^ used to con- 
nect words and'sentenc6s, and to express the un- 
certainty and conditionality of events : as^ '' Two 
and two make four.^' '^ If I go.'' 

Conjunctions are divided into two kinds : Coii' 
junctive and disjunctive. » 

$ 2. Of CoirttUNC^JFESm 

Conjunctives connect words and sentenc6s and 
continue the sense : as, /^ Two and three and four 
make nine.'^ ^^ I will go, if you will accompany 
me/' 

jlndj as^ iff/or^ because and ther/ore are generally esteem? 

cd the conjunctives. 

These are divided into cofitUatives and continuaiives^ 

1. The cofiulatives may join words and sentences together 

however incongruous in signifioation : as, "^Alexander was 

a conqueror, and the loadstone is useful." ; 
ri651 ^' ^^^ continuatives join those words and sen- 
tences only, which have a natural connexion : as, 

Alexander was a.conqueror, because he was valiant." These 

are of two kinds : Positive and suji/iositive. T, PosiTiviSS 
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are either casual, or coUeciive. 1| Casual subjorn causes to 
effects : as, '' He is unhappy) because he is wicked." %% 
Coilective subjoin effects to .causes : as, " He is wicked, 
4herelbre unhappy.*' 2, Suppossitives are either doUbtfui^ 
or affirmative- 1 , Doubtful denote connexion, but uncertain- 
ty or condition of act or existence s as, '< He will be happy, 
if he is good." 2, Affirmatives imply connexion and cer- 
tainty of act or existence t asi " He is happy) because he 
is good." 

. § 3. 0/ Disjunctive Coj^yuncriotrs. £1663 

Disjunctive iconjunctions connect words and sea- 
tenses ; but express opposition, or contrariety of 
sense: as^ ^^He came with her; tat went without 
her/^ 

These are the principal ones in use : AlthoS both, but> 
either, for, leaty neither, nor, notwithstanding, or, so, than, 
tbo*, unless, yet. They are.dividcd into Simfile and Adver^ 
- sative, 

1. SiMPLS disjunctives merely connept without affirm- 
ing, or denying : as, " It was either John'or James." 

2. Adversative disjunptives connect, and are conditional 
or absolute, 1 , Conditional are either adeqtiate or inadequate. 
1, Adequate : as, ^* He will come unless he be sij^/' i. e. 
Sickness will be an adequate cause to prevent. 2, Inadt* 
gttatei as, <^ He will come, tho' he be sick." . 2, Absolut^ 
are fiomtive or comfiarative. \^ Positive : as, " Socrates was 
wise <^ but Arexander was not." " He promised ; yet never 
performed." 2,CQmfiarutive x as; '' Cicero was eloquenter 
than Hortensius." 

JRemauks. [167'] 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions serve to con- 
nect sentences : as, '* Blessed is the man, who feareth the 
Lord." Relatives are, infaCt, stronger connective terms, 
than conjunctions, ais is fully evident inthe following exam- 
ples : as, '' Thou seest a man, and he is called Peter." 
*' Thou seest a man, who is called Peter. See p. 264, ob. a. 
Prepositions and conjunctions, as connective terms, have 
this difference : Those connect, express relation or a£Binity^ 
qualify and govern ; these have the single office of connect- 
ing only. See p. 163. 
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Some (Tonjuoctions are ufcd only in coupling setiten- 
cfes : as, Jfgain^ further^ bendeej &c. Others otflf in coup- 
ling words and members : aS| Than^ unleai^'^leat^ &c. And . 
some are used for both : asi Andy duty fovy therfo^ty be- 
causey &c. 

Conjunctions and prepositions are such essential classes 
of words, that without them, we could express simple sen- 
tences only ; but could maimain no elegant nor complex 
discourse. 

Conjunctions are often so used, that they become prepo- 
sitions : as, " The books are ail sold dut one.*' ** Beelzebub, 
MflTTwhoro." S^/ee p* 263. The rule, by which to know 
when conjunctions change, or retain their nature and oAce 
in this respect is this : 

JVhen they only connect wordsy they retain their nature and 
office i when they show relationy cormecty and govern an objci- 
ttve cascy they become JirefioaiUona, See p< 163. 

[168] CHAPTER XII. 

Of IvtERJECriONS, 

Interjections are words pi-efixed to, 6t thrown 
between, the members of sentenses to express the 
passions, emotions, or surprise of the speaker, but 
have no connexion with the other words used : as, 
^' Alas ! I fear for my life V^ *^ I trusted in him; 
oh ! he has deceived me V 

Interjections, in all language*, are comprised in a small 
compass. Ours, accordingto the different passions they ex- 
press, may be divided into the following sorts :. 

1. Of Grief y or earnestness : as, Oh ! ah ! alas ! 

2. OfContem/it: as, Pish ! tush! sho ! poh ! 

3. Of IVonder : as, Hi I really ! strange ! 

4. Of Caiiing : as, Hem I ho ! soho I ahoy ! halloo J 

5. Of Command: as, Away I avast! 

6. Ofjiversiony or disgust : as, Foh ! fi ! away ! 

7. Of Attention : as, Lo ! behold ! hark ! \ 

8. Of Silence: as, Hush ! whist! hist! 

9. Of Salutation : as, Hail ! wejcome ! allhail 1 
Someother words are occasionally used as inlferjections, 

which the scholar must learn to distinguish. 
Interjections, considered in a verbal sense, are active an<l 
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neuter. The active take the objective case aftct tbew. 
See R. 45, p. 267, p. 358, and 360 and on. The neuter take 
the nominative case after them; See R. 46, p. 267. 

CHAPTER XIII. [169] 

Of the Derivation of Wobds. 

Having treated particularlf of the different sorts of words^. 
it will be proper to enquire now, how words are derived 
from oneanother, which will greatly help the scholarto un- 
derstand the origin and genius of terms. And> 

§ 1. Of the Derivation of Substantives^ 

I. Substantivea are derived from Substantives 

1 . Those, derived from other nouns by adding hoodj head^ 
Mfiy or cy, signify character, employment, state, condition, 
or office : as, Maphoodi knighthood, Godhead, lordship, 
presidency. 

2. Those -derived, by adding ry, or ery^ signify coBdition 
or habit : as, Siavery> foqlery. 

3. Those derived, by adding wicit, ricky dorn^ •T\7Q^ 
OT agCy signify dominion, jurisdiction, or condi-. *■ ■' 

stion : as, Baiiwick, bishoprick, dukedom^ whoredom, vicar* 
age. 

4. Those derived, by adding raw, yer, efyf^ or or^ signify 
possession, employment, or profession : aS) Physician, law- 
yer, laborer, lover, holder, counsellor* 

5^ Those derived by adding mentyOgCy ater^ or «fr, signi-, 
fy authority, cuUom, or habit : as, Government, useage 
damage, gamster, winner. 

6. Those derived, by adding tockj mocky ^rr, and wef, 
signify utensils : as, M attock, hammock, hamper, hammer. 

7. Those derived by adding kingy iingt en^ ock, rel err/, 
aire diminutives, including the noun and adjective in one 
word : ad. Lambkin, gosling, duckling, chicken, cockerell. 
These signify the young of animals, in their first states* 
Those endijng in ock signify material things, as hillock^ or 
&llgrcwn males of neat cattle, whether bulls, stags, or oxen, 
as bullock. ' . 

S^ Commonplace nouns are derived, by chang- rifi^i* 
ing ce^ rntb tive : as. Substantive. *■ "* 

9. Those signifying office add «y or tainx as, Bailifi?* 
abertlT) ooptain. 
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10. By prefixing non : fts» Nonreaident^ nonsensei non- 
age. These arc negative terms. , 

1 1. By prefixing a verb : as, Dotage. 

12. By prefixing a substantive or adjective: as, Wood- 
enhead, blockhead, appleseed, cornfield, gentlewoman. 

13. By adding uate : as, Graduate. 

14. By adding orion : as, Salvation. 

15. By adding n^ : as, Penny. 

1 6. By prefixing prepositions : as, Inside, outside^ un« 
derla^orer, overseer, bystander. 

17. By adding kind vre designate the different species of 
animals, and tilings : as, Mankind, womankind, horsekind} 
&c. • , - 

18. By changing r to m : as, poem. 

19. hy prefixing a pronoun or adjective : a8> Almighty, 
anything, nothing, highplace. 

30. By adding de^s^ ess, or ine^ we change the gender : 
" as, Goddess, countess, heroine. 

21. By changing kt into tchy : as, Dutchjr. 

22. By adding or : as, Senator. 

Q3. By prefixmg a participle : as, Restingplace, hiding- 
place. . ' ' 

24. By prefixing a noun and preposition, or noun prepo- 
sition and article : as, Manofwar, willawisp [Will with a 
Avisp] jackalantern [Jack with a lantern.] 

25. By adding an adjective :. as, Jackall, cural. 

26. By prefixing a noun and conjunction : as, Jackanapes 
[Jack and apes.] 

27. By chang 8e into tensil : as, Utensil. 
'28. By changing ce into t : as, Resident. 
^29. By adding in^ : as, Evning, morning. 

30. By prefixing a noun, or adjective : as, Topmast, 
foremast, mainsail. 

3 1 . By prefixing an adjective and noun : as, To^^Uant- 
niast. 

32. By prefixing an adjective noun and adjective ; asr 
ForetopgaUantma8t« 

[172] II. ^u86t'antiv €8 are derived from Mjectivt9^ 

\, By giving them a substantive signification, we make 
them substantives : as, " To shun the evil^ and to choose 
* the jroocf." See ob. 2. p. 20i. 

3. Those formed, by adding wf^a, signify quality or dis- 
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positioft* Gbodnefts, badnessi sadQes8).]rou4hfuIn^&3> wil- 
fulness, laziness. 

3. By adding «rir, and m^, signify, youthfulness : as^ 
Youngster, stripling. 

4. By cbanging a vowel to fi diphthong : as, Heat. 

5. By adding /, or th^ and occasionally cbanging a vpfireli 
or diphthong : as, Height, slighjt, length, breadth. 

6. By changing c final to i and adding ty : as, Adversity. 

7. By changing eel^ or le to //, and adding ity : as, Abili- 
ity, gentility, plausibility, probability. 

8. By giving the plural form to adjectives, we make them 
nouns : as, Goods, movables. See pi 92. 

9. By adding dom to adjectives : as, Freedom.. 

10. By joining two adjectives: as, Almighty, allp<5wer'- 
ful. 

lll» Substantives are derived from Verbn. [1^3] 

1. By giving them a substantive sense, which is the case 
with a grea^. many of our verbs. * 

2. By changing or- expunging a vowel and adding r, ot 
n.r • as, Executor, executrix. 

3. By adding r, er, ovfier ; as, Lover, hearer, supper. 

4. By adding agcy ledge : as. Salvage, knowledge. 

5. By adding ard : as, Dotard. 

6. By adding ion^ Uion^ or ation : as, Situation, disposir 
tion, commendation. 

7. By dropping zs^ and adding ution : as, diminution : 

8. By adding flwcf : as, Indurance, grievance. 

9. By adding menty or nt : as, Acknowledgment, r'esi* 
dent. 

10. By changing e final to it z as, Pursuit. 

1 1 . By expujjging d and adding se^ or tion : as. Ap- 
plause, attention.. 

12. By changing y to i and adding cate : as, Certificate. 
1 3* By adding t : as, Joint. 

14. By chai^ging: vc io/t : a&» Thrift, gift. 

IV. Substantives are derived from Farticifiles. 

1. By giving them a substantive signification : as, Wrl* 
ting, being, learning, understanding. -^ 

2. By using the before and </ after : as,' « The loving of 
our eaemies." 
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3. Atsociatinf^ the possesaive easC) or a posftesalte prro* 
noun : as, ^' His being &lain, the master's being gone ** 

4. By adding (ir«f to the perfect participle : as^ Drunk- 



ard 



V. SubetanUves an derived from Prefi<mii4ms. 



1. By adding n to in we make inn. 

2. By adding / to but we make butt. 

[174] ' $2. 0/ the Derivation of PsovouNS. 

1. Simple pronouns are abstract terms. 

5. Compound pronouns are^formed. 1, By add^g seif : 
as, Myself. 2, By adding my and self: pa, Imyself. ^ 
By adding ever : as, Whoever. 4, By adding so z as. 
Whoso. 5| By -adding soever : as, WhosocTcr. 6, By 
adding own : aS) Hisown. 7, The adjective pronouns are 
compounded by associating them with onanotfaer^^^lttch 
see^ p. 81> to 86. 

§ 3. Of the Dmvation of ADyRcTivBS. 
I. Mjectivee are derived from Substantives, 

1. Denoting wanit, ability, or character, likeness, dignity, 
or disgrace, by adding y, or iy : a3, Scanty, healthy, migh- 
ty, noisy, manly, earthly, cowardly. 

2. Denoting likeness, s'raiilitude, character, or disposi*- 
tion, by adding likej or ish : as, Godlike, warlike, knavish, 
sottish, foolish. 

3. Denoting habit and character, b$r adding ouSieousyOt 
ious : as, Virtuous, righteous, vicious. 

4. Denoting the material of which a thing is made, by ad* 
ding dn, or ern i as. Wooden, woolen, earthern^ 

5. Denoting abundance, elegance, or care, by addingy«/ t 
as, Joyful, fruitful, graceful, careful. 

6. Denoting pleasure, beauty, of diilicuky, by adding^ 
some : as> Delightsome, handsome, troublesome, toilsome. 

ri75i '^' ^^"^^^°8 meanness, inattention, prhrationj 
^ ■' or might, by adding /(Pm: as, Worthless, careless,, 
joyless, matchless. 

8. Those derived by adding abie are various in their ae- 
rification ; as WftrrcintaWe, asYawernbb; aefti«iible. " ~ 
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9. By adding icat^ial^aly ovate : as, Oratorical, orfttoria*, 
verbal, proportionate. 

10. By changing le to ial : as Participial. 

1 1. By changing y to oua : as, Calamitous. 
12.' By adding ive : as Objective. 

13. By changing ion to ory : as, Approbatory. 

14. By adding hold : as, Copyhold, household. 

15* By changing m into ticy or tical : as, Elliptic, ellip- 
tical. 

16. By changing ety to ial : as. Social. 

II. Adjective9 are derived from AdiecUves* ' [176] 

1. Those denoting diminution of quality, by adding ish : 
as, Whitish, redish. i 

2. Those denoting pleasure and the contrary by adding 
some : Blythesome, gladsome, wearysome. 

3. By changing /f to eel: as, Genteel* 

A* By adding th or cflangtng ve x,ofth : as, Fift||, sixth. 

5. By prefixing prepositions : as. Upright, immortal, 
overhappy, disagreeable. 

6. By combining two adjectives : as. Ten and two, 
twelve"; three and ten, thirteen. 

7. By changing e^ to ird ; as. Third. 

III. Jidjectives are derived from Verbs . 

1 . By adding ativey tive^ or fiUve : as demonstrative, com- 
municative, presufpptive. _ , 

2. By adding able : as Knowable, provable. 

3. By changing e final to /y, or y : as, Comly, crazy. 
^. By adding one : as, Covetous* 

5. By adding 27if : as, Communicative. 

6. By adding «omtf : as, Toilsome. 

IV. Mjectivea are derived from Frefioaitions^ 
By adding er^fieryner : as, Outer, upper, inner. 

§ 4. 0/ the Derivation of Verba. [177] 

I. Verba are derived from Subatantivea. 

1. By giving them a verbal sense, which is the case^with 
many of our verbs. 

2. By changing aa ihto ze : as, Glass, glaze j brass, brasc. 
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S« By sofustmf Ibe consonant aftd adding e final ; ^Sy 

Breathe. 

f 

4. By adding en : aa, Lengthen, strengthen. 

5. By changing/ to v and adding^ e final : as, Grieve, 
thieve. 

6. By changing ancc to i/w^tf ; as, Substitute. 

7. By prefixii^g a prepoi^ition i jk%$ Acknowledge! em- 
power, enforce. 

8. By adding agt : as, Manage* 

9. By expunging / ; as, Salve, save. 

10. 3y (hanging the vowel : as, fiUss, bless. 

11. By lengthening a diphthong and softening a conso- 
nant « as, House* mouse. • 

> » 

19. By dropping f/e : as. Spittle, sptt. 
13. By dropping rA ; as, Warm. 

{178] 4L Verh9 are derivtd from A4J€€Uv€9, 

1. By giving them a verbal signification i asj Warm, 
cool. 

2. By prefixing en : as, Enlarge, elate. 

3. By adding en : as, Shorten, lighten. 

IJL Verda are derived from Verba, 

1. By prefixing prepositions: as^ Overrun, impart, be- 
speak, emit, remember, aggrieve. 

2. By prefixing a conjunction : as, Anoint, i. e. and oint. 

3. By changing / lo nr : as, Oil> oint. 

[179] § 5. Oftke Derivation of Pattidfikf iosd GerumU, 

1. Present- participles and gerunds are derived from 
verbs, by adding ing : as Loving, seeing. 

3. Perfect participles of regulsr verbs aw; derived by add- 
ing dj edf or f : as. Loved, lighted, spilt. Th« other parti- 
ciples by the terminations, which they take. And some 
change not the orthography of the verb. 

§ 6, 0/lhe Derivation of Adv^rms. 

L Adverts are derived from Subatantivea. 

I. By prefixing prepositions : as, Ahead, aside, upstairs, 
downstairs, indoors, infect, topass. 
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2. By prefixihf an ^Yerb : as» AHttle while. 

3. By prefixing a pronoun : as, Somtimes. 

II. Mverba are djeri^edfram Mjectwee, 

1. By prefixing a preposition : as, AHttle. 

^. By prefixing an article : as, Themorei theless. 

3. By giving them an adverbial sense. 

4. By adding y, or ly : as, Gladly, fully, heartily. 

5. By changing e final to ce : as. Once. 

6. By changing to w ; as> Twice. 

7. By changing ee to ice : as, Thrice. 

«. By adding a preposition : as. Goodly, allbeit. 

9. By prefixing a preposition and adverb : as, Notatall. 

10. By prefixing an adverb and conjunction ; as^ Twice- 
aslong. 



III. Mverbs are derived from Pronouns; 

y 

where. 



1. By joining two together : as. Somewhat. 

2. By adding an adverb : as, Somehow, anyhow, every- 



IV. Adverbs are derived from Particifiles, 
\ . IJy adding ly : Lovingly, lovedly. 

V. Adverbs are derived from Adverbs, 

I. By joining two together : Oncmore, twicemore, no; 
more. 

3. By adding a preposition : as, Wherefore, therat, 
wherewith, morover. 

3. fiy prefixing a preposition : as, Atonce, attwice* 

4. By prefixing an adjective : as,'A]togetbeiv 

5. By adding a conjunction : .as,Nolyet. 

VL Adverbs are depvedfirom Prefiositions. 

1 . By giving them anaavcrbiid sense. 

3. By prefixing a preposition and conjunction : as, By- 
andby. 

Advejrba arc also derived by the promiscuous associatioii 
of the different parts of speech : aa, ByUttle«»diUtle, for* 
evenBoce, fovgoodaadall, eversomuch, &c. 
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S 7, Cf the Derivation of Prcfioniioiia. 

I, Fre/io»ition9 are derived from Verba. 
Except is somtimes a preposition. 

IL PrefumtioM are derived from Partidfiiea : 
AS) Excepting} touching, concerning. 

HI. Prefioeitiofu are derived from Mjectivea : 
Ab, Near) next. 

IV. Prefiontiona are derived from Prefioaitiona .- 
As, IntO) unto, without, outbf, throughout. 

V. Prefioaitiona are derived from Conjunctiona : 
As, But, than, 

5 8. Of the derivation of Qovyuvcrioifs. 

1. By joining an adjective and conjunction : as, Altho^ 

2. By joining an adjective and adverb : as, Also. 

S. By joining an adverb, article and adjective : as, Nev- 
ertheless. 

4. By joining an adverb, preposition and participle : as, 
Notwithstanding. 

5. Participles often beconne conjunctions : as, Seeing. 

J 9. Of the derivation of iNTERyEcTioNS, 

I. Interjectiona are derived from Verba : 
As, Behold, hail, see. 

II. Interjectiona are derived Jrom Mjectivea : • 
As, Strange, wonderous. 

III. Interjections are derived from Interjectiona. 

1. By prefixing an adjective : as, AlMjiail. 

2. By prefixing an adverb : as, Soho. 

[180] Remarks. 

These are the principal Ways, in which words are derived 
from otianother in bur language. To notice ^everyone 
would be going to a greater nicety than is necessary. 

It would be neither useful nor proper, here, to go into an 
inquiry of the derivation of words from the dead, nor living 
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languages. Those, who make language their study, have 
abundant opportunity to amuse themselves on thi^ sub- 
ject. And herein the writings of Tooke and Harris, 
together with our best English dictionaries^ will iurAiah the 
best information. 

CHAPTER XIV. [Idl] 

Of the Derivation of the English Language. 

Having enquired particularly into the elements of words, 
their nature, the several classes into which they separate, 
and the manner in which they are derived from onanother, 
we will now take leave of these parts of Grammar, by in- 
quiring, alittle into the origin of the English language. 

It will be proper to begin our inquiries by observing, that 
the ancient root of our language is Celtic, 

The first account we get of our ancestors, the Britons, 
who were the aborigines of the island of Greatbritain, is 
from Julius Caius Cassar, who invaded the island, in the 
year fifty-five before Christ. He soon finished his conquest 
of the southern part of the island. The inhabitants, who 
then spoke a dialect of the old Celtic, retired to the north, 
and were afterwards called Scots and Picts, who still, in the 
highlands, as is said, retain somthing of their ancient dia- 
lect. 

The fall of the Roman empire left them without r , go-i 
protection. In the year 459 of our era, the Sax- ^ ^ 
ons were invited, by the Britons, to defend them against 
their northern neighbors, the Scots and Picts. After they 
had performed this kind office for the Britons, they took the 
country to themselves, and compelled the inhabitants to sub- 
mit to them and their laws. They held the country till a- 
bout the year 1010. Hence we derive the Saxon part of 
our language. The Saxon was a dialect of the Teutonic. 

At this period Seven, King of Denmark, invaded and con- 
quered the country, and held it about fifty-three years. 

In the year 1066, William, duke of Normandy, invaded 
and conquered the southern part of the Island, for the fourth 
and last conquest. Notwithstanding the great attempts of 
the crown and court to make the Norman French the lan- 
guage of the country, such was the aversion of the people to 
their new masters, that they preserved their ancient lan- 
guagCy the Norman only becoming its tributaryi tho* all 
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parliamentary and jadicial proceedings were kept, for & long; 
time, in that language. Hence the French part of our lan- 
jguagc. 

ri83l '^^^ Norman, as a court language, was super- 
^ -* ceded by the Latin, which became the court and 
literary language, not of England only, but of all Europe. 
From this circumstance and the conquest and occupation of 
the country by the Romans, as above related, for above 500 
years, we derive the Latin part of our language. 

These are the sources from whence we derive the Eng- 
lish language, which, togetherwith such accessions, as the 
learned have gradually made to it, from the classical lan- 
guages, with the occasional adoption of words from the liv- 
ing languages of Europe and other parts of the world, hy 
travelers and merchants, form the English language, in its 
present state of refinement. 
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CHAPTER I. 
0/the Miture and Use ofSrNVjx. 

Syntax teach^a the right dispositioa and arraagr' 
Bieiit Df words in a sentence. 

A sentence is such an assemblage and arrang- 
ment of words^ as conveys a clear and distinct idea. 
SenteTie^aareoftwo kinds : Simple and CoitfPLEx, 

I. A SIMPLE SENTENCE has but one subject and 
one finite verb : {b) as, " Life ig short." 

(*) Finite verbs are made in any' of the first four moods, 
and infinite, in the infinitive. 

A simple sentence conveys but one principal ideaj, tho* it 
always has one, or more associated ideas, for it is impossi- 
ble to express a single idea, without an associate : as, When 
I say / amy which is as simple as language can make, I im- 
ply substance, by /, when I express actual existence, by am. 

Simple sentences are of three sorts : Explicative^ 
Interrogative^ and Imperative. 

1. Explicative sentences ViVtpositive^ ri85l 
or negative : as, " I am. She is ungrate- ^ J 
ful.'^ 

S. Interrogative sentences asks questions and 
have the verb preceding the nominative case, ex- 
cept when an auxiliary is used, when the auxiliary 
precedes and the principal verb succeeds the nom- 
inative case : as, " Was it she V^ "Hvi Washings 
ton conquer the Britons ?'' 

3. Imperative sentences command a second 
person to be, to do, or to saflfer. The verb and 
the nominative case are situated to eachother, as in 
interrogative sentences: as, ^^Go thou.'^ "Do 
thou go.^' ^^ Be thou gone.'' " Be thou going/'' 
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The principal parts of a simple sentence are tft^ 
agentf the attribute, and the object. .The agent i» 
the person speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. The 
attribute is what is affirmed or denied. The object 
is what is affected by the action : as, ^^I govern my 
passions." " Thou govemest thy passions.'^ ^' He 
governs his passions.^^ J, thou and he are agents 
and .nominatives ; govern, governed nxkA governs 
ore the attributes, or things affirmed, or attributed 
to the agents ; passions are the several objects of 
the verbs. 

rAOjorx II- A. COHPOUND SENTENCE COUtainSI 

^ ^ two, or more simple ones, coupled togeth- 
er by one, or more connective words : as, ** Life is. 
short, art long, and money treacherous." 

The parts of a compound sentence are called its 
members. See preceding example. 

The parts of the members of compound senten- 
ces are called clauses : as, " The ox knoweth his 
ov/ncr, and the ass his master^s crib ; but Israel 
knoweth not, my people consider not.^' 

Sentenc6s, simple or compound, in themselves, become 
members of sentences by being coupled together. 

Phrase has two definitions : 1, It is either a sim- 
ple sentence or a clause. S, It is the manner or 
style of writing. 

Syntax is divided into agreement and govern- 
ment. 

[187] CHAPTER II. 

Of the Agreement f or Concord of Wont^s, 

A mutual agreement exists between the nomina- 
tive case and the verb ; the noun, pronoun, adjec- 
tive and participle. This connexion is called the 
concord or agreement of words. 
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5 I. Of the AR'Tictn, 

The indefinite article agrees with nouns in the 
singular number only, or with nouns of multitude 
singular : as, " A man, an ounce, an assembly.'' 

Rule 2. [188] 

The definite article agrees with nouns in both 
numbers : as, '^ The man, the men, the assembly. 

1. The definite article /At carries an idea of presence, 
and greatly resembles the pronoun Mb : as, « 7%c man did 
it," i. e. Ms man. See p. 356. When it carries an idea of 
absence, it resembles that : as, " Thou art the man," i. c. 
that mat^f. 

2. The indefinite article, in some measure, has the sante 
effect ; but the idea of presence or absence is always left to 
begathered from the sense : as, " A man did it." It being 
uncertain whither this^ or that, 

3. The indefinite article is sofar definite, that it means 
one single thing only, or one whole. 

4. When we make a noun a general term, the article 
should be omitted : as, " Man was made £br society.** 
" Man, that is born of a woman." " And the Lord God 
made man of the dust of the ground." •* All mankind." 

5. In administering oaths^ the definite article should r i oq-i 
always be used : as. To witnesses, " to tell the ^ •* 
truth," See. i. e. the truth of that particular case, in distinc- 
tion from all other truths. To civil officers, " to support the 
constitution and the laws of," &c. To jurors, " to return a 
true verdict accordingto the law and the evidence." 

6. A word, which is not used in a definite sense, should 
not be made definite by use of the definite article : as, V I 
persecuted this way, unto the iJealh." It should he^unto 
death ; because no particular form of death is meant. 

7. Somtimes the definite article is improperly omitted, 
%vhen the term is ^nade definite : as, ** When he the spint 
of truth is come, he will lead us into all truth.'* It should 
be all the truth, i. e. The gospel truth, in distinction from 
all other truths. 
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8. One article is som times improperly used for another : 

asy '* Who breaks a butterfly on a wheel" [the wAeeL} 

9. A nice distinction of sense is somtimes made by the 
use> or omission of the article : as, ^' He behaved ^i\h a 
little reverence." This is positive, meaning that the boy 
had some manners. <* He behaved with little reverence." 
This is negative* meaning that the boy had se little mmn- 
nersy as, infact, to be ill manners. So, if I say ^ few men 
were with him," I speak not only diminutively of the num* 
ber, but reproachfully of the man, as wanting adherents. 
But 10 say "a few men were with him," is speaking res- 
pectfully of the man and his company. 

r 1901 ^^* ^^^ *^ often used emphatically to distinguish 

^ -^ a person by an epithet : as, ** In the history of 
ilenry IV. we are surprised at not finding him the great 
man." 

1 1 , The is often used emphatically, so as to h«ve the ef« 
feet of a possessive pronoun : as, " He looks like her, in the 
face," i. e. in herfacp, 

l^. When terms are coupled, which are not emphatical, 
the article should only he used with the first : as, " A man 
and boy were together." " The day and night were plea- 
sant." 

1 3 But when the terms are emphatical, the article should 
be used : as, ^^ The cavalry, and the infantry, and the artil* 
kry all bore hard upon him." " A man and a woman were 
seen together." 

14. T^e is somtimes compounded with adverbs of the 
comparative and superlative degrees to render them em- 
^atical : as, «* Themore I read the book thebetter I like 
5r." *' I like this book thebest of any." 

15. The is somtimes used to render adjectives emphati- 
cal: as, " With such a specious title as that of blood, which, 
with the multitude is always the claim, the sUongest, and 
the most easily comprehended." 

tion ^^' 1" a^^swering questions, when tfie sense is 
^ -' very emphatical, this and the are somtimes associ- 
ated : as, *• Thia is the man thy face shall see." 

17. The is used in vehement accusation : as, " Thou art 
the man." 
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Two or more nouns in conjunctio%lBieaimQg tbe 
same pangfon^ or thing, agree incase: as, ^^Paul, 
the apostle/^ *^ Solomon^ the son of David, king 
of IsraeL'^ See ob^ S, 6, 7> 8. P- 221, a. 

1. To express emphasis more fully, a personal pron&un 
is often put in apposition to one^ or more nouns, which it 
represents : as, ^' Augustus, the Roman emperor, he, wlio 
succeeded Julius, is differently described.'* " Jesus went 
down to Capernaum, he and his mother.** "The king 
himself,** &c. See ob. 2, p. 240. 

2. So pronouns are somtimes put in apposition to onan* 
other : as," Thou false promiser, thou shalt never obtain 
ihy purpose.*^ 

3. When two or more nominative nouns are placed in ap* 
position, the verb must agree with the first : as, " The 
founders of Rome, a gang of thieves and robbers, were a 
collection from many nations.** 

4. Adjectives, used einphatically with the arti- rigoi 
cle the^ are put in apposition with proper names : ^ "' 
as, " Alexander, the great." " Louis, the bold." " Wash- 
ington, the good." 

5. In emphatical sentences, two personal pronouns, and 
a noun may agree in case : as, " When he, the spirit of 
truth shall come, he shall guide you into all truth. 

6. The clause or member of a compound sentence is 
somtimes put in apposition to fV, expressed, or understood : 
as, " That virtue will be rewarded and vice punished in the 
next state of existence, [it'] is a doctrine clearly taught in 
the bible." See p. 76^ and ob. 3, p. Sor. 

7. H^/^/c^, used both as a relative and demonstrative pro- 
Siovn, and the noun, with which it is joined, are placed iu 
apposition to the subject matter of a preceding sentence^ 
when that subject matter is laid down as a fundamental 
principle : as, " Weak jnen, tho* princes, deserve not praise. 
Wfdch ruUi had it been observed, a neighboring prince had 
wanted a great deal of that incense, which was offered him.** 
Muie and it are also in apposition by ob, 6. Se^e obi 7f p« 
209, R. 50, p. 271. 
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11931 ^* Commoii Atwellas proper nouns arefnitin 
^ -' apposition : as, ^' Religioni the support of adrersi- 
tjT) adorns its iiossessors/' 

9. The nominative case absolute, may be put in apposi- 
tion with a substantive pronoun : as, *' Personal pronouns 
being used to supply the place of nouns, ithei^l should not 
be used in the. same pait of the sentence." 

§ 3. Of Paoifoinfs. 

Rule 4. 

Personal pronouns agree in number, gender and 
person^ with their nouns : as, '' Paul was an apos- 
tle, he preached the gospel to the heathen/^ 

1 . It frequently happens that pronouns are substitutes for 
nouns of different genders : as, *< The king and queen fled; 
they were pursued and taken." See p. 5 1 . 

ri94l ^* ^^^ neuter pronoun of the third person sin- 

^ ^ giilar is indiscriminately applied to any gender^ 
in explicative sentences : as, 1, The subject of discourse, 
or inquiry : as, " It rains, it snows, it is fair weather. Who 
was it, that I saw ? How is it with thee V* 2, The cause or 
effect : as, " We heard her say it was he." " The truth is, 
it was I, who did it/' 3, Applied to collective nouns : as, 
^ It is a few great men, who decide for the whole." (c) 
Seep. 96. 

(c) This form is so uncouth and inelegant, that it cannot 
be presumed any writer of taste will ever use it. It should 
be^ jifew great men decide^ &c. 

3. ^omtlmes the member of a sentence is the antecedent. 
Seeob. 6, p. 192. 

4. This rule is often violated thro' inattention and a want 
ol proper attention to the nature and import of collective 
and distributive terms : as, ^^ Each of the sex^s should keep 
within its proper bounds and content themselves [itself^ 
with the advantages of their [its'] peculiar distriets." " Can 
anyone on their ^^hW] enterance into the world, be fully se- 
cure, that they £Af] will not be deceived." " One should 
not ihink too favorably bf ourselves ihimac(f***} 
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5. Personal pronouns being used to iuppiy the . , « 
place of nouns, should not be used in the same ^^^^^ 
part of the sentence : as, '< The king he is just/' ^< I savr 
her the queen/' " My books they are printed/* 

6- To find the antecedent to a personal pronoun, ask the 
question, who ! which I or what ! and the word, which an- 
swers the question, is the antecedent : as, *< And Alexander 
inarched his array into the plain >«nd he encamped by the 
brook/' " Who marched/' &€. Mtxunder. 

Rule 5. 

Relative pronouns agree with their antecedents^ 
in gender, number and person : as^ ^^This is the 
friend^ whom I love.^' 

I . The antecedent is often elegantly understood, by be^* 
ginning a sentence with the relative, when in the nomina- 
tive case : as, " Who is fata! to pthers is fatal to himself/' 
i. e. the man^ wkoy &c. See ob. 13, p. 199, 

3. The antecedent is Bomtimes expressed, and somtimcs 
understood, and so is the relative. 

3./ When the relative is in the objective, it always pre- 
cedes a verb, even tho' governed by a preposition : as, 
" Whom ye ignorantly worship/' " This is the man for 
whom I did it/' 

4. By an elegant transposition, the antecedent rtgc^ 
is somtimes placed after the relative : as, *' Who- *- -' 
so bath this world's goods, and seeth his brother have need^ 
and sbutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him ?" Mm is the antecedent; 

5' When the relative refers to two, or more antecedents, 
of dififerent persons, it must follow the person of the speaker 
if he be included : as, ^' Thou and he and I, who escaped," 
i. e. wc, whoy &c. But if the second and third persons only 
are used, the relative should be of the second person : as, 
^^ Thou and he, who escaped, i. e. you^ ^ho^ kc. See p. 51. 

6. When a person speaks of himself, the noun, the rehi- 
live and the verb aswetlas the personal have been taken to 
be indiscriminately of the first or third person. This is not 
true. The cause of this error is the want of a proper dis- 
tinction between sentences, wherein the person speaks en- 
tirely of himself, and those, wherein he speaks of himself 
with reference to somother person> or thing* Forj^whea 
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a person speaks of himself only, alt the terms, whether an- 
tecedents» substitutes or relatives, are of the first peraon : 
M, <* I John, saw the heavens open/* " I who speak in 

. righteousness, am mighty to save*'* " I who waik xnajes- 
tically the queen of heaven." See oh. 3, p. 238. But when 
a person speaks of himself with reference to somthing else, 
or makes himself the object^ care^ solicitude^ or firatecior of 
another, the antecedent and relative are of the third person 
only I as, I am he, whom thou seekest." >' I am the 
friend, who protects you." And herin the scholar will no- 
tice the evident supposital change of person. For the 
speaker after naming himself 8uppos6s himself to be tbeo3- 

. jecty case^ &c. of the. person to whom he speaks, and this 
makes himself the third person, as respects the other. But 
when the person speaking only contrasts himself with 
the sec6nd, or third person^ the verb always remains of the 
first person : as, " If I were he, I would do otherwise " 
^< If I were you, I would go." And the scholar should re- 
member that it is an axiom of the language, that the pt*o- 
nouns never change persons, tho* the nouns do. For this 
is the only criterion, we have, by which to know the per- 
sons of nouns. In vulgar phrase, I is somtimes associated 
with a verb, in the third person : as, '' Says I," which is 
perfectly wrong, as is evident, by only putting the words in 
their proper places : as, I say, See ob. 3, p. 219. 

And if this vulgarity appeared only in common parlance, 
it would not need so particular a notice, neither would it be 
so reprehensible. But I find that several 'late authors, 
who, in other respects, are entitled to merit, have adopted 
these vulgarities, as common cant phrases, and apparently 
with a view of being witty. But an author who has nooth* 
er way of showing his wit, than by such vulgar and un- 
grammatijcal absurdities, had much better keep his wit to 
himself. Two books, which have appeared oflate, viz. 
" Thlnks-I to myself," and " I says says I," have these ab- 
surdities for their title pames, and common phraseology, 
thro* the whole works. And in every instance, in those 
two books, where they are used, it is evidently the author's 
design to use them as witticisms. All such expressions con- 
tain two downright errors: 1, Of associating a verb, 
in the third person, with a pronoun, in the first. 2, By 
using the v^jrb in the present tense, when the act express- 
ed by the verb, is in the imperfect tense. A writer, who 
will thus deliberately mangle his ideas and his language, 
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would do well either to drop his absurditiesror his subject^ 
or both. Had these authors been as earful in omitting ail 
improper terms, as in oraittingpto put their names to their 
bookS) it would have added much to their reputation. The 
English language has suffered immense scandal, in this 
way, and by the mimicry of the bad English of foreigners. 
And even Peter Pindar, who, in other respects is one of the 
purest and most classic writers we have, haa frequently dis« 
graced himself and his subject, merely for the drollery of 
mimicing Frenchmen and ' Dutchmen. The fine writers 
of other tongues tarnish not the glory of theirs, in this way. 

7. The relative is often elegantly understood, rtgy-i 
and the helping verb omitted : as, " He is a son, *■ •• 
loved of his father,'* i. e. who is lovedy &c. 

8. The relative, wAo, should be only applied to persons, 
and such collective nouns, as mean persons only : as^ 
Washington and Adams, nvho were presidents." " The 
congress, who passsd the law." Some prefer the use of 
which and that^ when applied to collective nouns. And 
when other things, besides persons are included under the 
general term, the whole being spoken of under the idea of 
instrumentality, or when terms are used figuratively by 
personification they are then proper and then only : as^ 
" The army, which conquered the Gauls." " The twii 
bouses, which quarrelled about their privileges." 

9- Whichy as an interrogative pronoun, has been r i gg-i 
supposed to be properly used, when we wish to *■ -' 
distinguish one of two persons, from the other : as, 
*' Which of you did it." But this is erroneous. For which 
is altogether of the neuter gendei', and wAo, or whether^ in 
all such cases should be used and not which : as, ^' Who 
of you did it ?" or," Whether of you did it." 

10. That is used in all the genders ; but should not be 
\ised indiscriminately for who and which. It is generally 
considered to be the proper term, when demonstration, or 
great emphasis is meant : For when properly used, it is 
much more emphatical and definite than who or which : as, 
" Charles XI 1. of Sweden, was the greatest mad man, that 
the world ever saw." " Catalirie*s followers wefe the prof- 
ligatest^ that could be found in the city." " O wretched 
man, that I am." But, as a common relative, it is quite in- 
elegant* See p. 74. 
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rtgg-t 11* When two reltdTea come together, tfiat 
'- ^ should be med, as the reciprocal term, for it is in- 
elegant to double the use of any term, when it can be avoid- 
ed : as* ** Who, that has any sense of religion, would have 
acted thus/' See ob. 1, p. 195. ob. 2, p. 194. This hap- 
pens in interrogative ftentenc6s. 

12. So when which Is the precedent interrogative term, 
that should be the reciproc^ term : as^ ** Which is the 
knife that you bought." 

13. When the masculine and neuter, or feminine and 
neuter are used together, as antecedents to the same rela* 
tive, that should always be used, because noother relative is 
the same in all the genders : as, **' The man and the money 
that he found.'* *^ The woman and the estate, that became 
his." 

T2001 *!*• The neuter gender i« always applied to in- 
•• fants, when the gender is not designated, by any- 
other word expressive of gender, as boyy girl ; Borij daughter : 
as, « The child, which died" " Which child, that child, 
what child." " It died," &c. 

15. The members of compound pronoims, whether per- 
sonal or relative, should never be separated, unless for po- 
etic measure : as, « Imyself did it." " On whichsoever 
side he turned." Not, / did it myself ^ on which side soever 
he turned. And the reason is plain. For that disposition 
of the words, in a sentence, least liable to mistake and am>- 
biguUy, is always the best. See R. 15, p. 38, ob. 2, p. 240. 

16. The same antecedent has often several relatives : as, 
^< Jehovah, who made the world, by whose bounty we live, 
and by whom we are preserved, is eternal.*' 

17. To find the^antecedent, see ob. 6, p. 195. 

[201] §4. 0/ Ao^Ectir&s and AoyBcTivE 7'erms. 
RuLs 6. 

Adjectives, adjective jpronouns and participles 
agree witb their nouns m number, case, gender, 
and person : as, ^^ He is a good num." « This 
book." ^^ She is a ioving mother." 

I. When relatives become interrogatives, or demonstra- 
tives, they conform to this rule : as " Which pen shall I 
take?" « What man is that'?" 
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^. Adjectives arc frequently used wUhout their hoiir.s, i;i 
nature of nouns : as," I was eyes to the blind, and Icx-t was 
I to the lame.'' '' The blind see not." " The deaf hear- 
not." Seeob. I, p. 172. 

3. Personal pronouns, like nouns, have adjectives, &c. to 
agree with them : as, *' He is good." " She is virttious." 

4. Many nouns originally plural, by long use and custom 
have become of Soth numbers : as, " By this means he 
obtained pardon." " His wages are due." " The wages 
of sin is death." " Your victuals is ready.** 

5. Two or more adjectives often agree with the same 
substantive : laS) " alearned> wise, just, gracious, good, old 
man." 

6. The distributive pronouns are used in the rnQoi 
singular number only. Which see. They are, ^ ^ 
however, like the indefinite article, associated with collect- 
ive nouns ; but this should only be done when singularity 
of idea is expressed : as, " Every army is," &c. " Eixch 
nation loves to domineer." *' Every nation has its rights." 
" Neither house can do business alone." 

7. Adjectives which are made adverbs, by adding/y, 
should not be used adverbially, without that termination : 
as, " The bell sounds clear [clearly.]" " He rides single 
[singly.]" 

8. But in the comparative and superlative degrees, they 
are properly used as adverbs : as, " He acted bolder, than 
was expected." "He behaved the noblest." Or the ad- 
verbs more and most may be used : As, more boldly ^ most 
nobly, 

«. Double comparatives and superlatives should r-QQ^-, 
not be used : as, " Bestest, more w6rse, most '■ -* 
best" Seeob. 2, p. 2^1. 

10. Some adjectives, in the positive degree, cany with 
them a superlative sense, and admit not properly the com- 
parative and superlative forms : as, Chiefs Jierfect^ rights uni- 
versaL They are, in this respect similar^ to the adjective 
aiif whose extent of signification is to be measured by the 
phrase, in which it is used. 

11. When two things only are compared, the compara- 
tive degree should be used : as, James is taller than John." 
" This IS the better way." See p. 94, ob. 10. 
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'^ >041 ^ "* ^^ ^^cn one is compared with two or more 
'■*' ■' of the positive d?gree, the comparative should be 

used : as, " Saul was, from his shoulders upwards, taller 

than the rest of the people.*' 

13. But when one thing is compared with all others, the 
superlative should be used, because the other two degrees 
are necessarily supposed : as, " Covetousness, of all vices, 
enters deepest into the soul." See ob. 7", 8, p. 94. 

14. When one thing is compared with two differing in 
quality, the superlative should be used : as, " This knife is 
the best of the three." 

15. To prevent the repetition of nouns, which have been 
previously used, see p. 84. 

16. Adjectives used emphatically, to which we wish to 
attach more notice, than to the noun, should be placed after 
it, or at the end of the clause, member, or sentence : as, 
" Goodness infinite." " Wisdom unsearchable." " Vani- 
ty renders its possessor despicable." ** An army fifty thou- 
sand strong." This form has another excellence, that of 
omitting the insignificant word it : as, ** It was a delightful 
interview." The interview ivas delightful, 

P2051 ^^* ^" interrogative and exclamatory sen- 

^ ^ tences, the adjective should precede the noun : as, 

" How dispicable is vanity !" " What good man would 

have acted thus ?" But, in i^etry, all rules must yield to 

harmony and measure. 

18. When the adjective and noun are both emphatical, 
it is somtimes placed in the beginning of the sentence, or 
clause : as, " Great is the Lord, and great his might." 
*' Just and true are thy ways, thou king of saints." 

19. After naming a number of different sectaries, others 
remaining unnamed, all is used to include the named and 
unnamed : as, *' Royalists, courtiers, churchmen, republi- 
cans, all parties concurred." 

20. Adverbs, which qualify adjectives, should not separ- 
ate them from their nouns : as, "A number large e- 
npugh." 

P2Qgi 21. When adjectives become nouns, they have, 
*" -' like nouns other concordant words: as, "The 
clniefgood." 

22. To find the noun, with which the adjective, Sec, 
agrees. See ob 6, p. 195. 

23. Which somtimes refers to the subjectmatter of a pre- 
ceding clause, but not to any particular word : as, " I wish 
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yo« to bring your bill to my house to morrow for settlc- 
menti which will save me considerable trouble." And iu 
such C2is6s it includes the substantive term with it : aS) 
Which things &c. 

\ §5. Of Verbs. . 

Rule 7. 

The verb agrees with its nominative case in num- 
ber and person: as, " 1 love, thou lovest, he loves^ 
we are, ye run, they sleep,'' 

I- To find the nominative case, see ob. 6, p. 195. 

2. .We have two styles, in English, the solemn and famil- 
iar. In the solemn style, tiie singular number of the sec- 
ond person of the pronoun and verb are used. All address- 
es lo the Deity, and sovereign dignities should be in the 
solemn style. The solemn style, in the third person sin- 
gular is distinguished by ending Uie verb >a /A, as loveth. 
See(xOP' 115, and p. 121. In the familiar style, by long 
use, it has become proper to apply the second person plural 
of the pronoun and verb, to the singular number and i» 
now deemed inelegant to use the si^igular : aS} " Will 
you ride with me V* " I can oblige you." Some of our 
best authors violate this rule by using the third person sin- 
gular of the verb : as, "lam just now as well, as when 
you was [TOer^.]" " Knowing that you was [were] my old 
master's friend." The familiar style, in the third person 
singular ends the verb in a^ or es. 

3. The clause of a compound sentence is said r 20*^1 
to be the nominative to a verb, in the third person *• ' ■* 
singular. See ob. 6, p. 192. This is not true, for the 
clause is put in apposition to it^ expressed or understopd, 
and it is the nominative to the verb. Besides^ in such sfen- 
tenc^s, the verb is separable ahd should be separated, from 
the clause by a comma, whereas ihe verb is never separable 
from its true nominative, except in transposition, which is 
quite another thing. See ob. 5, p. 19o. 'fake the sen- 
tence aformentioned, ob. 6, p. 193. What is clearly taught ? 
zV, i.e. the doctrine. See ob. l,p 206. In this sentence 
doctrine is the subject matter of the sentence, or the result 
of what is affirmed' by it. It is its counter term, and t/m^ 
is the presuppositive counter term to it. And that this 
position is correct, is evident, from Only supplying the 
noun, wliich it represents : as, " That virtue will be re- 
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warded and vice punished, in the next slate of extstance, 
the truth is a doctrine," &c. Such sentences are very 
much in nature of a noun of multitude singular. And, in 
any case, v/t nnay, with as much propriety, say that the an- 
tecedent term of a pronoun, is the nominative to the verb im- 
mediately associated with it, as that the member of a sen- 
tence is the nominative to a verb ; as, " Paul preached the 
gospel, when he was at Rome." And besides, in all such 
sentences it should be noticed, that ia is a third personal 
verb, and that a third personal has noother ngminaiivc, in 
any case, but it, bee ob. 3| p. 313, and ob« 2, p. 194, aod 
p. 310. 

rsosl ** ^* ^^^^ notice a few instances of the vioJa* 
*" •* tion of this rule : as, "What signifies Itdgfiify} 
good opinions.** •* If thou would Iwoutdat"} be easy and hap- 
py in thy family, observe discipline." ^< Gold^ whence came 
Icoviesfj thou ? When will [wzVr] thou come again.'* 
** Wheresoever thou cast {castest'] thy view.** " Thou, false 
promiser, shall [shaW] never obtain thy purpose.** ".Great 
pains has Ifiave} been taken.** 

5. Several verbs often agree with the same nominative 
ease : as, " The little ants, for one poor grain> labor and 
toil and strive.** 

r2091 ^* ^^'^^y ^^^^ ^*^ ^ nominative case, expressed 
^ ■'or understood. The nominative is frequently un- 
derstood, especially in imperative phrases. 

7. A noun should never be used in the noratnative with- 
out a verb, unless absolute s as, " I^ian^ tho* he has a great 
variety of tha'ts, and sceth, from which others miglvt derive 
profit and delight, yet they are all within hisown breast." 
It should be, yet hehai them, S;c. making man and he in ap» 
position. See ob. 1, p. 191. 

[210] CHAPTER III. 

Of the Rei^imeriy or Government of Words, 

Oue word has influence upon another, and causes 
it to be in some pai'ticular case, mood, tense, num- 
ber or person. This is called the regimen^ ovgqv- 
ernment of word^. 
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§ I. Q/" SuBS^ANrJVBS* 

Rule 1. 

The nominative case governs the verb: as^ 
^^ Dick is idle, I am, thou i)layest. 

1. To find the nominative case, see ob. 6, p. 195. 

2. What is meant by the nominative case governing th^ 
verb is this : whatever number or fierson the nominative caac 
isy the verb must be of the same* 

3. In compoiuiid sentences, the elegance of Ian- j.^ * ..^ 
g^uage requires transposition, wherein other words *" , •* 
or classes often intervene the nominative and the verb : asy 
^' Julius Caesar, who conquered the Gauls and Britons, and 
afterwards overthrew the government of hi sown country,, 
in private life, was mild and courteous." 

Rule 2. 

The infinitive mood is often the nominative to ar 
verb: as, "Forme to live is Christ; but to die- 
is gaiti.^^ 

1. Besidba being a nominative case, the infini- rgio-i 
tive often governs an objective, which comes be- ^ •* 
tween it and the verb : as, " To see the sun is charming.** 
It has been supposed, that the words associated with the in-» 
finitive, in. such cas6s, are a part of the nominative term. 
But this opinion is incorrect for two reasons : 1, It is an ab- 
solute absurdity to say that an objective is ever a nomina? 
livc,.04" any part thereof. 2^ In determining the nomina- 
tive to a verb, by asliing the question, every thing, not a. 
part of the nominative, is necessarily excluded in the an- 
swer, without injury to the sense ; but if any part of the. 
real nominative be omitted, the sense is^ destroyed. QUea. 
What i$ charming ? Jn^, To aee. And whether it be to 
see the sun, or anyother object^ is altogether a casualty. 
And'these intervening termsr between the infinitive: mood 
and the verb are in nature of adjective terms. So also, 
if the infinitive be neuter: as, "To be blind is a misfor- 
tune/' This construction preserves the purity of the rule.. 
W'c may, with as' much propriety, say that the different 
words or clause associated with anyother nominative ar^i a. 

J3 
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part of it, fis that the different xfords or clause, associated 
wi ih the infinitive are. 

raisl ^* Words associated with the infinitive are of- 
*■ •* ten only explanatory of that mood, and should be 
sirparated, by commas, into a clause by itself: as, " To die 
ior one's country, is glory." 

3. Whether one, or more infinitives make the nomina- 
tive, the verb is always singular : as, " To love and fear 
(iod, is man's duty." See U. 5, p. 218. 

Rule 3. 

Verbal nouns take the same case after tliem^ as 
the vcrl>s from which they are derived : as, ^^ I 
Iu*ard of his writing a hook.'' ^^ On Christ's as- 
Sliming human nature," ^* I heard of his "being 
jiulge> 

1. Verbal nouns are always preceded by possessive pro- 
nouns, oi* nouns in the possessive case. See U. 7, p. 230. 

F'^UI ^* 'l^i^y ^''^ c'^**^^ verbal nouns, because, thi>* 

^^ ^ nouns, they still retain all their verbal power and 
office. 

3. They are somtimes used without either the nomina- 
tive or objeciivg case after them : as, " It is the Lord's 
doing." 

4* They often take a verb after them : as, " Mens con- 
tlnuini^ in sin is the cause of their destrustion." 

5. Possessive pronouns, when they precede verbal nouns^ 
•jj^ree with them as with other nouns: as, " His dying re- 
duced bis family to poveriy." 

6. Verbal nouns are made of tlie participles of all the 
voices, and when such participles become verbal nouns, if 
compound, they should all be reduced to one word, accord- 
ingto R. >5j p. 38 : as, 

1. Those formed of the participles of the active voice. 
And I, Of the present participle : as, •♦ I heard of his wm- 
i»g a book." 2, Of the perfect participle : as, *' I hearii of 
his having written a book." 

[2151 ^* ^^^'^'^^^''"1^^^^ participles of the passive 
voice. And 1, Of the present participle-: as, «* [ 
heard of his btinghved,*' 2, Of the perfect participle ; My 
•• I heard of his havingbzcnloved^ by her." 

3. Those formed of the participles of the inlddlc wice. 
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And 1, Of tlie prefi€ht participle : aS) " I heard of his ietng' 
iorving h«r." 2, Of the perfect participle : as, " I heard of 
his hcevhtgbetnroving her/' (</) 

(d) The form of the present participle fniddle is inelegant 
and probablf will nevetacquire much use, tho'as capable of 
use, as any. 

7. In many cas^s, gei*unds, and present participles, which 
agree with the preceding and govern succeeding nouns, have 
been mistaken for verbal nouns ; as, " Who ever heard of 
a miser des/ihing riches/* " The Americans, in conquering 
the Britons, have established their fame." ** A woman /wf- 
irtg flattery is a prodigy/' 

8. Verbal nouns of the passive voice take an objective 
case after them with a preposition expressed, or understood : 
as^ ♦* His bdngtaught in the arts and sciences renders him a 
useful citizen/* " His havingbeentaught the arts and sci- 
ences was beneficial to him," i. e. in the artSy &c. See R, 
22, p. 239. 

9. Verbal nouns are like nouns and verbs in some thlngsi^ 
and unlike iheni in some. They are like nouns, as they 
are nominative eas6s, as they govern the possessive case^ 
and as they are governed by prepositions. They are un- 
like iK>uns, in never being in the possessive case, in retain- 
ing the power and office of verbs. They are like verbs in 
retailing the power and office of verbs. And they are un- 
like verbs in having the power and office of nouns. ' 

10. The scholar must distinguish between verbal nouns 
and pure nouns formed of present participles only. 
See ob. 1 and 6, this R. For pure nouns, foroied oP 
participles, are formed of the present participles only and 
conform only to the syntax of nouns. They are such as* 
these : learning ^ understanding, being, writing, &c. as^ 
^^ Learning IS an ornament/* "Guided by hisown wwrfrr-. 
standing.^' " Writing is a useful art/' 

1 1 . We have another method of forming pure nouns out- 
©f present participles, by R. 35, p. 248. In all' such cas^s, 
the noun requires the possessive form accordingto R. 7, ©b. 
1, form 2, p. 220. See ol^. 1 p. 212. 

RuLB 4. [216] 

A noun of miiltitack may be the nominative tea 
rerb eithef m the singular, or plural number : as, 
" '^The army was routed.'^ " The people were ap- 
peased.^' 
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1. In the use of nouns of multitude, the schokr must ^- 
terve, tliat when the idea is coUeciive, and the multitude is 
spoken of as of one whole, the noun is singular; when <Bs- 
tribulive, i. e. refering to the individuals separately, or di- 
vided into different classes, or bodies the noun is plural. 
See p. 43 : as, in examples. 

2. Sonilimes the sense is collective, in the former part of 
the sentence, and distributive in the latter : as ^' Congress 
has assembled and they have commenced business." " The 
army was routed assoonas they began the onset.'* In the 
first clause Congress is spoken of as one single collective 
body ; and in the second clause, as divided into the proper 
branches for legislation. So of the army. In the first 
clause it is named as one body ; and in the second, as divide 
cd into divisions, &c. in proper order of battle. Writers 
and speakers should be particularly careful, in the use of 
collective terms to know whether the ideas expressed by 
them are collective, or distributive. 

rsiTl ^* Collective nouns, when applied to corporate 
*- -• bodies, are always singular, for they are only 
known by their corporate names, not of the individuals, wha 
compose them : as, "Harvard university is well endowed.** 
^ The American academy of arts and sciences is learned. 
and respectable." 

4. When the indefinite article is used with a collective 
noun h is always singular. See p. 43. 

5. When number and quantity are spoken of in the at>- 
stract, without reference to the individual persons, or things, 
of which composed, the noun is always singular : as, " The 
number of people assembled, on that occasion, was very, 
great." **• The quantity of provisions produced, this year,, 
is immense." In the firet example the collective body, not 
the individuals, is meant; and in the seqond, the wjioie 
quantity, not the different. kinds. 

[218] BX7I.E 5. 

Two or more noun^ singular connected by a con- 
junctive conjunction require their tioun^ pronoun^ 
adjecttve, verb, and participle agreeing with them 
to be in th6 plural number : as, "Demosthenes 
and Gicero were excellent orators j they excelled 
ailtheaoci^ts.^^ 
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1. This rule IS often violated: as, "And so, also was 
[were'] John and James, the sons of Zebedee." " All joy, 
tranquifity, and |>eace forever and ever doth dwell [rfwf//] 
with thee." 

2. When nouns are nearly related in sense, some say that 
the concordant term may be in the singukrr : a^, " lgnoi> 
ance and negligence has produced the effect." But this o- 
pinion is wrong $ for the relationship of terms alters not 
the rule, which is founded on abstract and unvarying prin- 
ciples. And besides similarities are not identities. But 
they say, (he concordant term U eeparately understood ivith 
each. This also is incorrect ; for this only takes place in 
disjunctive sentences, which is formed on principles entirly 
different. And this error is exactly of a piece, with all 
others ; when a man commits one and justifies it, he must 
justify it by another, and the farther he proceeds, in this 
way, the worrse he is both in principle and hci. See ob. 3, 
p. 313. 

Rule 6. [219] 

Two ^ more naam singalar connected by a 
disjunctive conjunction require their noun^ pronoun, 
adjective, verb and participle agreeing with them 
to be in the singular number : a% ^^ James, or Johili, 
or Joseph will accompany me/^ 

1 . When we consider rightly of the rule, we see that si 
plural concordant can not belong to a disjunctive sentenc«t 
of singular terms, for the antecedent terms are disconnect- 
ed, the concordant terms agreeing with each separatly. 

2. We will notice a few violations of this rule : as, " A 
man m_ay see a metaphor, or an allegory in a picture^swell- 
as read them [W] in a fable." " Neither character, nor di- 
alogue were [wfl«] yet understood*" 

3. When different persons are disjunctivly connected, 
the concordant words must agree with the last, and be un- 
derstood asto the others : as, " Thou, or I, or he is wrong." 

4. So if they be of different numbers and genders :. asi 
*' Neither poverty, nor riches, nor honor has injured him.*' 
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[220] Rule 7. 

One substantive governs another^ signifying 
different thing and implying property in the pos- 
sessive case : as, ^' Peter's wife's mother.'' "Man's 
happiness." 

1. In English we have two ways of signifying possession. 
1, As in pages 62 and 63. In all such cases the noun in 
the possessive case prec^edes the other noun. 2, By use of 
the preposition o/* in the objective case; as, " Honesty is 
the glory of man.*' In all cas6s, when the possession is 
signified by o/", th* noun, which would succeed and govern 
the other noun, accorclingto the rule, precedes the other, 
having the preposition between them, governing the noun, 
which would otherwise be in the possessive case. Seep. 
' 56, 213, ob. 1. 

rsan ^' ^^ somtimes find three possessive forms 

•• ■* with of'm the object, in succession ; as, " The 

severity of the distress of the son of the king, touched the 

nation." Better thus: The severe dhPresa of the king's 

son J Sec. 

3. Care should be taken in the use of o/i for it somtimes 
signifies possession) and somtimes extraction, when it has 
the form of from, acccrdingto^ or ouiof But with proper at- 
tention the sense will determine. For when of means pos- 
session, it may be dismissed, and the noun it governs be 
put in the possessive case accordingto the rule, and the 
sense continue the same ; as " The glory of man, or nian*s 
glory.** This will always determine whether ofisi posses- 
sive. For when it is not, the sentence can not be solved in 
this way. - 

4. The noun, which governs the possessive, is often un- 
derstood ; as, ", He went to St Peter*s" Ichurch.'] *« I call- 
ed at my father V Ihouse.} '* He left it at the Bookseller V 
Isho/i.li 

5. Nouns maybe in apposition in the possessive aswcllas 
in the others : as, " I bo*t it at Mr. Dob3on*s, the booksti- 
Icr's" Issore'j 

[222] ^ When they are not separable by commas, the 

sign of the possessive case should be afilixed to the 

latter only : as, " The Emperor Leopold's army.'* " Dio- 

nysius the tyrant's rage.** « For E^avid my servant's sake." 
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7. But when the nouns are separable, by commas, the 
sign should be affiiced to each : as, I bo't it at Mr. Dob- 
son's, the bookseller's shep." See R. 3. p. 191. 

8. Several nouns, in the possessive case, connected by 
conjunctions should have the sign affixed to each : as, 
" This is. John's and James* and VViiliam's and Joseph's 
book/* So if the conjunctions be disjunctive : as, " It was 
my father's or mother's property." 

9. Substantive pronouns, in the possessive case, roo«n 
are governed by nouns understood : as, " This '■ *^^ 
book is mine. That fan is hers." 

10. The sign of the possessive should always be affixed 
to single terms, whatever be their terminations, unless it 
makes the pronunciation difficult and the sound uncouth. 
See declension of nouns. But this must be governed, in 
some measure, by good taste. 

11. In compound sentences, a clause should never inter- 
vene the possessive and the noun governing it : as, " She 
])egan to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent 
understanding." 

12. We have one method of forming the possessive, 
which deviates from the rule, and ob. 1. It is when two 
possessives come together, the first being formed by the 
apostrophe, and the second, by of in the objective having 
the possessive sign belonging to the former term attached 
to the latter, for the ease and elegance of pronunciation : 
as, " The King of Great Britain's soldiers." " the King 
of Spain's navy." In all such sentences, the scholar should 
distinctly notice, that the noun preceding the of is in the 
possessive, and is governed by the noun following the one, 
which bears the sign, and that the one having the sign is in 
the objective after of. This will appear plain by putting the 
words, in their syntaxical order : as, " The King's soldiers 
of Great Britain." " The King's navy of Spain." 

13. When a relative pronoun can be understood 1-2241 
after the possessive case, the terms in the follow- 
ing clause are not in apposition to the possessive, in the 
previous clause, as some have supposed, but the nomina- 
tive after the verb agreeing with the relative: as, " I tar- 
ried a month at Lord Littleton's, the ornament of his coun- 
try and friend to every virtue," i e. at Lortt Littleton's seat, 
%uh6 is the ornament^ Sec. So when a question is asked, and 
an answer given : as, " Whose glory did he emulate ? 
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Casar's, the greatest general of antiguity," i. c Cctsar*s glo* 
ry, wAo Wfl« (he greatest^ &c. 

14. Adjectives are somtimes emphatically used, as sub- 
fttantiveS)in the possessive case : as, *' I will not destroy it 
for ten's sake." 

Rule 8. 

Substantives sonifying want, oi* necessity re- 
quire the possessive form, with (jjTaftet them, in the 
objective : as, " He has need of money." <^ Me 
is in want of help." 

1. Some may, perhaps, suppose this rule to be useless, as 
contained under ob. 1, p. 220. But the expression here is 
quite different, and I have always found inquisitive scholars 
inquiring for a rule in such sentences. 

£225] Rule 9. 

Substantives govern the infinitive mood, whether 
they be in the nominative, or objective : as, ^' His 
ambition to excel is commendable." '' He has a 
willin£;uess to accommodate others." 



^o* 



1. The infinitive mood may be changed to a p^erund, but 
the expression is not so elegant : as, " His ambition of ex- 
celling," &c. *' He has a willingness for accoromodat' 
ing, Sec " 

2. The infinitive may have a verb after it, which agrees 
with the noun, or an objective case after itself, if active, or 
a nominative, if neuter. 

3. When the noun is the nominative case to a verb af- 
ter the infinitive, that the scholar may not mistake the in- 
finitive, for the nomibative, or a part therof, he is reCerred 
to ob. 1, p 212. 

r226l ** Substantives, pronouns, adjectives, and partici- 
ples made substantives conform to this rule : as, 
" I taught him to write. Worthy to die. I tho't his writ- 
ing to have been better.** 

5. And if the noun be governed by a preposition it is the 
same : as " It is of necessity to be done." 
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53. OfPROJTQtrSS. 

RULB ID. - 

Substantive pronouns have the same rules^ ap«^ 
plied to them, as substantives : as, " He is the 
J^ord, who preserves me.'^ 

KuLE 11. [227] 

If no nominative come between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is the nominative to the verb : 
as, ^^ Jehovah, who made the world, is eternal.^' 

1. Somtimes the relative becomes iftterrogati re, and then 
it agrees with the noun, accordingto R. 6, p. 200. See p. 
76 and 77. In interrogatives, in the masculine and feme- 
nine gendersv the antecedent is generally contained in the 
term : as, " Who did it ?*' i. tS wfiat man ? And frequently 
in the neuter gender ; as, " What aileth thee ?*' i. e. what 
thing P 

2. When the relative and antecedent are both of the no- 
minative, the relative takes the former, and the antecedent 
the latter verb ; as, " True philosophy, v^hich is the orna- 
ment of our nature, consists more * in the love of our duty 
and the practice of virtue, than in great talents." 

Rule 12. [228] 

- If a nominative come between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is the objective after the rerb, 
or a preposition : as, ^^ Jehovah, whom we wor- 
ship, is eternal/' ^' I have just been reading Addi- 
son, than whom, no author is purer in his style. 
See p. S63. 

1. Sec ob. 1, p. 327, for relatives are interrogatives under 
this rule aswellas that ; as, " Whom shall I take with me V* 
i. e. nffAai man f « What shall I do ?*' i. e. what thing ? 

2. Who is always masculine, or feminine. What is of 
either gender, tho* generally neuter. Which is always neu- 
ter. See ob. 1, p. 195 aud p. 74. 
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f 2291 ^* When the relative is governed by a preposi- 

*• -• tion, the preposition should immediately precede 
the relative. The practice, theifore, of putting the relative 
lit the end of the clause^ or sentence, is not only inelegant, 
but very vulgar and uncouth : as, " The man whom I voted 
for, has great talents," i. t.forwhomy &c. See p. 74. And 
the using of the preposition, a't the end of the clause, or 
sentence, leads to this error, namely, of placing the relative 
in the nominative, for the mind naturally anticipates a verb, 
accorijingto ob. S, p. 237, unless the governing term pre- 
cede. 

4. Even among good writers, a neglect of this rule has 
prevailed, in not heeding whether the, verb were active or 
neuter. Ex. ^' Who [w/rom] should I esteem more than 
the virtuous and good ?" *^ Those are the persons who 
[wA«w] he tho't true/' 

&. IVorth and cou often govern the relative, by this rule. 
See R. 15, p. 231. 

[230] §3. Of Jn^Ecrivits. 

RuLB 13. ^ 

Adjectives signifying fatigue, worth and diflftcul- 
ty, require the possessive fd^m^ with of in the ob- 
jective singular, after them : as, " Weary of life.^ 
" Worthy of death/^ " Difficult of entrance.'^ . 

I. Other adjectives conform occasionally to this rule. 

lluLE 14. 

Adjectives often govern the infinitive mood : as, 
^^ Worthy to die.'' ^^Keady to depart.'' ^^Migh- 
ty to save." 

1. They arc such as these : Good, bad, eager, ready, easy, 
{feasant, necessary, difficult, hard, agreeable, apt, worthy, 
and soroothcrs. 

2^ Other adjectives occasionally faH under this nile>aa 
their significations correspond to it. 
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Rule 15. - [231] 

Adjectives of likeness and worthy govern the ob- 
jective : as, " He looks like his father.'^ << The 
hat is trorth a dollar;''. 

1 . Some ivill have the preposition to understood, after 
like : as, '^ He looks like /o, or nnto^ his father." But no 
neeessity is of bringing in any word understood, for the ad« 
jeetive performs the office of government aswell without) 
as with a preposition. And the simplest form is preferable. 
S. Others choose to have a< understood after like, which, 
they say, puts the noun following in the nominative 
case : as, << The son looks like as the father." But if we 
oae the pronoun in stead of the noun, we see, atonce, the 
impropriety : as, '* He looks like an she looks." When MRe 
use a«, likt is not admissible : So when like is u«ed, a% is 
not. For they are both positive terms of similitude \ and 
two positives are not useable together anymore, tlian two 
comparatives, or superlatives. See ob. 9^ p. 203« 
^ 3. Worthi as an adjective, can take only "the objective. 

Ru« 16. [232] 

Partitives, niimeraM, Interrogatives^ compara- 
tivesy superlatives^ and adjectives taken partitively, 
require the possessive form with of, in the objective 
ploraly after them : as, '' One of the sisters/' *^ The 
first of men.'' "The elder of the brothers/' "Thou 
holyone of the gods." " Whether of the two." 
See R. 8, and 13. 

§ 4. Oftht Verbs. 

Rule 17. 

Neuter verbs take the same case after them as 
before them, when both words refer to the same 
thing : as, " John is a good boy." " I knew it 
[i. e. the person] to be him.' ' " A calf becomes 
an ox." " Tom struts a soldier." 

1. If the nominative precede} the nominative must 
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{pilow ; and if the objective precede^ the objective must fol- 
}o^. See K. 24, p. 239. 

[233] ' RuLB 18. 

But when the latter word refers to a thing dif- 
ferent from the former, neuter verbs take the ob- 
jective case after them : as^ ^^ The coat becomes 

(r) That is, they infact become active verbS) for it is a 
grammatical sokcUm to say, that a neuter verb governs an 
objective case. And I have only iaserted the rule for th« 
sake of denying and refuting the principle ; for aU such 
verba and objectives fall immediately under rule 27. See 
p. 97. 

1 . Many verbs are so used as to be mistaken for neuters^ 
merely for want of supplying the ellipsis : as, *^ His fortune 
increases*' [«V« quantity. "^ " The storm abates*' [ii9 violence ] 
'^ The flying clouds separated yhemactve^} from onanother*" 

Rule 19. 

A neuter verb standing between two nominatives^ 
the latter affirming somthing of the former^ must a- 
gree with ihe former : as, '^ Men are vanity,'^ 
^^ The wedght is fifty pounds." 

r 224,1 ^' Some suppose that compounding neuter 
-' verbs with prepositions makes them active : as, 
" He overslept himself." " He upset the chaise." This is 
not the case. See p. 163. . For verbs are active^ or neuter, 
accordingto the signification of the radical term, and not by- 
force of the preposition. See p. ^7. Therefore most of our 
verbs are active or neuter by position. For if a verb be real- 
ly neuter, prefixing a preposition makes it not active. Nei- 
ther does the taking a prepositioni from an active verb>neu« 
tralize it. 

2. A VQrb, capable of an active sense, cannot be said to 
be neuter otherwise, than by position. And, In trutb, we 
iiave few verbs, which are purely neuter except am and ^jc- 
««r. And these two, t^* of a different orthography, are the 
same in sense. For when J say, /aw, I mean, I tacutt^ and 
the reverse. And these verbs cannot be so used, nor com- 
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pounded, ^^ to make them take an objective case after them 
of thcirown authority. 

3. Next to these, Mleefi^ look and somothers, are r«B*-i 
of a neuter signification. When these verbs are ^ 
neuter,' tliey have no nouns after them, or none, over which 
they have any control : as, " I sleep on a bed." " She looks 
pale." But these are capable of governing^ the objective 
case as active verbs : as, *' He slept himself to death.'* 
" He looked her outof countenance." (f) 

(f) Some confound «7 and «e/, and make them synony- 
mous. This is improper. For sit means to compose one's 
self to a seat, and «fr, to stofi^ filace^ or hinder. So of /tfy, 
and AV, see p. 145, 6, 7. Writers should be very careful in 
the use of terms, not to confound them, for it does them the 
dishonor of shewing their ignorance and inattention. See 
(w) p. 56. 

4. When verbs take an active sense, the associating a 
preposition with them adds greatly to their force, their orna- 
ment, and their perspicuity. But their governing power is^. 
altogether independent of the preposition : as, in the ex. obu. 
1, p. 3S4. " He slept himself.'* " He set the chaise." Biit. 
the omission of the preposition destroys the whole force and ,. 
beauty of the sense. And, if writers and speakers woqid 
but pay attention enough to this particular to beitr)1y 
sensible howmuch our language might be enriched/from 
this single source, they would asmuchas possible premcor- 
ate prepositions with verbs, rather than use them adLverbial- 
ly after. For the composition of terms is the verj^i^s^ence 
of refinement in any language. See R. 16, p. Sa.;, 

5. Many suppose, that placing a preposition af?" ; roflfii 
ter an active verb, makes it neuter, and after a ihu- l*36J 
ter verb, makes it active. This also is an errpr, Fop, as 
prepositions prefixed to verbs make them^^ftith^l* tictive> 
nor neuter, so neither does the placing the.m after : as« 
<' He winks at her." « He ran with me." ** He stayed at 
home.** " I go to school." In the two -fifst examples, the 
verbs are active, and have objects understood': as, ** He 
winked his eye at her." " Hq ran a race wiih mc." In 
the other two ex. they are neuter by p9sitionv 

6. One other thing, which seems to b<i Te«-y conclusive 
upon this subject, is, that verbs purely neuter conform to 
R. 17 ; but verbs neuter by position cannot.. 

7. Ihftvc remarked thua largly, because Uic common 
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opinion of (jprammarians seemed to have almost eaUbUshed 
ihrse errors as facta. 

[237] RuLR 20. 

Terbs of gesture take the nominative after them: 
a9, ',' I who move majestically the queen of Heav- 
en.^' See ob. 6, p- 106. 

1. Verbs of this descriptioni whee not verbs of gesture, 
are generally active^ and when verbs of gesture, have more 
or kss the meaaing of . walk. 

2. Some solve such sentences by a« ; as, <' I who move 
tnajestically, aa the queen of heaven moves." Or by iike^ 
or liketo : as, " I who move majestUally Uke^ or Uketo^ the 
queen of heaven.'* 

r 2 '•81 ^' ^*^*^^^^ °^ il^^^t ways is right, as they muti- 
*•'*•' late the idea meant to be conveyed. For Uie per- 
son meant is Juno, with whom no Goddess was equal ; 
therfore the comparative term, a«, is imf^roper. See ob. 
U, p. 94. She is not- speaking of her gait, or manner of 
walking ; therfore Ukc is improper. But slie is speaking of 
hci'self and dignity, as will appeal", by supptyjag the ellipsis: 
iis, *' I, who move majestically the queen of heave!i>ii7» Ju» 
r.or Seeob. 6, p. 196. 

[239] Rule 21. 

Passive verbs of naming take the nominative af- 
ter them : as^ ^' His name was called Jeuis,'^ 

Rule 22. 

Passive verbs, except those of naming, tate the 
agent after them, with a preposition : as,"*^ SUsuris 
loved by Scth.^^ . See ob. 8, p. %i5. 

RuLE.23. 

Middle Verbs ermform entirely to the.nde ^ac- 
tive and neftter vcibs. 
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Thirdpersonal verbs are neuter whea they relate 
toaothiag but the nomioatiye case^ or wheuiboth 
words refer to the same thing accordmgto Rule 17 : 
as, ^^ It rains, it snows, it was he/^ 

Rule S5. 

When thirdpersonal verbs relate tosomthing be- 
sides the nominative case, or when the latter words 
refer to diflterent things from the former, they take 
the objective case after them : as, " It delights me. 
It pleased her. It becomes them.'' See B. 18, 
p.S33. 

Rv&K 36. [240] 

Yerbs signifying affection ot the mind reqnire 
the possessive form, with <jf in the objective i^igu- 
lar, after them : as, ^< He is- of a goocl disposition.'' 
^^ She was of a pleasant temper," " He repents of 
his f^Uy." 

* 

RuLx 27. 

J" 

Active verbs govern the objective case: as, 
^^Seth loves Eliza." ^^ The Lord knoweththem, 
that are his." 

1. In the^naiuralorder of wcM'ds the nominative stands 
first, the*ferbiiext, and the object i^ext. But for the sake 
of elegance and melody, this order is entirely changed by 
transposition : as, " Whom ye ignorantly worshipi him de- 
clare I unto you/' 

2. In many sentence grammansns have mlsttk^ the 
laittar member of a compound pronoun^ placed after a n$|i* 
ter Vf^b, for an objeciite afier the neuter verb : as, ^ He re- 
pents himself," i. c hehimself repents. And if we supply 
the ellipsis, it will explain the whole; as, " Hehimself re- 
pents of his folly." " The King soon found reason to re- 
pent him of having provoked such enemies.*' See R. Ih 
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p. a%, and p. 72. This sentence contains two errors : I, 
0£ using only the latter member of a compound pronoun : 
3, Of separating it from king^ its antecedent and appositive 
term. See ob, L, p* 191. The correction of these errors 
will explain all the difficulties of this, €tid such sentences : 
as, ^* The king himself, soon found reason to repent of hav- 
ing provoked such enemies." Such instances show both 
how inelegant and Improper the practice Is of separating 
the members of compound words. It shows also what a- 
bundant mischief has come to the English language, irom 
the bungling and blunderingway, in which many throw their 
words together like piles of brush. In- sentences, like the 
forgoing, by changing the verb frotn a personal, to ^ third* 
personal, they become active : as, ** It repented him,'* ihat 
he did it, ^^ It repented the king, that he provoked such en- 
emies.'* The scholar will notice, that changing the verb to 
a thirdpersonal, changes the pronoun from a compound to 
a simple term, when ft haa no appositive antecedent term, 
and when it has, it dismisses the pronoun altogether. This 
also shows how important it is to distinguish between per- 
Bonid and thirdpersonal verbs* See ob. 15, p. 200. 

ra4n ^' Verbst which are really active, iu sentences 
^ ^ like th^ following, have been supposed to be neu- 
ter. But they are not, the object being understood : as, 
" Those, that think to ingratiate [th€m^lve9\ with him, by 
caliimniating me." ^^ And the i.ord spake [a word, or Mr«e 
wf6rds'\ unto Moses." See p. 2^4, 5, 6. 

4. Verb$ in the imperative mood never take the objective 
of the second person after them, except verbs signifying 
mentat affection : a«, " Love thyself." " Respect thyself." 
« Regard yourselves." It is therfore against every princi- 
ple of grammar to place the objective case of the second 
person after-verbi of other signification : as, ** O ihou seer, 
go flee thee Ithou] away into the land of Jud^.'^ 

[242] Rule 2a. 

V^aebB H^pifymgp&nBmmomf coiMaumcation and 
InKiwledge^ take the objective adfier them^ with the 
intnitive : as, ^^He let me go.^ *^ He stimulates 
his scholars to leara/^ ^* 1 knew him to be quali- 
fedJur his office/' 
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Rule 29, 

A noun or pronoun, standing alone, as an an- 
swer to a question^ is either the nominative to the 
verb answering the question, or the object of it, or 
of a preposition expressed or understood : as, 
'^ Who did tWs ? John:' " Whom admirest thou ? 
SkT^^ << For wlMim laborest thou ? Mr. SmiOiP 

!• When the proposition goTernt the mweti it nlwa^s 
pi*ecedes the interrogative term. 

Rule 30.. [243] 

Verbs of buying s^llu^^ impartii^ and receiv- 
ings take two objectives nfterthem, one of the pej?- 
son governed by a ^repo«Uioii, and (be <0th^ 4>f the 
thing gio'vemed'by the verb : fts, ^ I bought Sum a 
farm/' ^^ He gave me an apple/' 

•1. When the preposition is understood, the ob)ecti«'e 
case cff the'person precedes the thing, and when it ts ex- 
pressed the objective of the person succeeds the objective 
of the thing. 

RVLB 31. 

The verb east, govem^ two objectives; on# ^itf 
the person and the other of the thing : «s> ^^ it eiNKt 
him fifty pounds.'^ 

Rule i2. [244] 

Verbs of naming, habit and manner take tw© ob- 
jectives after them, both words signifying the same 
thing : as, " The learned make etymology the in- 
variable rale of prommdaii&n.'^ " And God call- 
ed the dry land earth.'^ 

1. Some suppose Uiis rule is contained under rule 3, p. 
191. And some suppose a difference is in sentences suffi- 
cient to >nake the rule proper. I have, therfore, tho't fit to . 
insert the rulei that grammarians may consider of the case, 
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and adopt both rulesi in practice, or thati which shall appear 
the more proper. 

[245] Rule 33. 

One verb governs another in the infinitive : as, 
« He learns to read.^' ^' Bid him go.'^ 

I. Home Teoke says,** That ro, which makes the infini- 
tive mood of our verbs, is derived from the Gothic noun 
rottf, which signifies cc/, effect ^ result j or communication." It 
is nothing more than the past participle, tauid^ of the verb 
taujan. There ia« therfore« no difference between the noun 
/ovf, and the verb to love, [see p. 100] but what is comprised 
in the prefix io. When the old terminations of the Anglo 
Saxon verbs were dropped, this word lo, [i. e. act] became 
necessary to be prefixed, in order to distinguish them from 
nouns, and invest them with a vefbal character.*' 

3. This is true respecting the infinitive mood <mly. For 
this mood is verymuch in nature of a noun. 1, As it is of- 
ten the nominative to a verb. 9, It is pfteti governed by a 
▼erb, or somother word. 3, It is often used absolute, all 
which properties belong to nouns. It is therfore, necessary 
to distinguish this mood from the noun, by the prefix to, es- 
pecially as it has no number nor person associated with it to 
give it a verbal character. 

r346l ^' ^^^' ^'^^ anything else, to has no more to do 
*• -'with the verb, than anyother word in our vocabu- 
lary. For, tho' the radical terms of most of our verbs are 
the same as the .nouns, no ambiguity attends them, the 
sense always determining, to which class they belong. See 
(«) p. 100. 

4. Several verbs, as bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, 
•peak. Bee, and Aave,take the infinitive after them without th% 
sign to, See p. 103, 4. 

[347] §5. OfPAnricjpLKs. 

. Rule 34. 

Participles take the same case after tbem^ as the 
verbs, from which they are derived : as, ^' We 
found him transgressing the laws.'^ 
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Rule 35. 

The clefinite article placed before and the prepo- 
sition of after the present participle make it a noon : 
as, " The loving of our enemies is the will of God.^' 

1. Asto syntaxical form, the participle performs the same 
office^ as the noun : as, " The lirvc of our enemies is the will 
of God. But the use of the participle carries this excel- 
lence along with it \ it expresses act and energy, which the 
noun can not. > 

2. Sorotiroes the article is understood, and somtimes the 
preposition, and somtimes both. But this should only be 
when poetic measure requires it. 

3 Many of our best writers are careless in the ro4Q-] 
use of the present participlesi in not framing their '-"' -* 
sentences so, as to show from inspection, whether they be 
paniciples^ nouns, or gerunds. For, when they are partici- 
ples, they should have neither the sign of the noun, nor {ge- 
rund. When they are nouns, the sign of the noun should 
not be omitted^. When thty are gerunds, the artiele should 
never be used* nor a preposition after the gerunds, unless 
they be neuter. 

4. That the words, associated with the participles under 
this rule, may not be mistaken for a part of the nominative 
case,^tbe scholar is refered to ob. 1> p. 212. 

Rule 36. 

Participles often govern the infinitive mood : as, 
^^ I saw him trying to write.'' '' Bom but to die 
and reasoning but to err/' 

§ 6. O/* Gesunds, [24^3 

"Rule 37. 

Gerunds take the same case after them> as 
the verbs, from which they are derived ; as^ " By 
reading and reflecting, we grow wise/' ^* On be- 
ing accused, he fled.'^ 
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Rule 38. 



Gerunds often govern the infinitive : as, «^ In 
learning to read/' ^* By striving to Icarn.'^ 

§ 7. OfJDtERBS* 

Rule 39. 

Adverbs are associated with adjectives, verbs, 
participles and adverbs to qualify them : as^ '' Very 
8ne weather.'^ 

1. Adverbs, iho* they have no government* require a pro- 
per place in the sentence ; for much of the elegance, beauty 
and perspicuity of language depends on the location of the 
adverb, and no part of speech, in the general run of compo- 
sition, is so badly located. For the most part they precede 
adjectives, and succeed verbs : as, " He made a very sensi- 
ble discourse." " He spoke unaffectedly." 

2. Somtiraes it precedes the verb, and, in compound 
sentences, intervenes the auxiliary and the principal verb : 
as, " Vice always creeps by degrees, and insensibly twines 
around us those concealed fetters, by which we are, atlast, 
completely bound." 

3. The adverb should be placed as near the word,., hjjusl- 
iBes, as the sense will admit. 

4. When prepositions become adverbs, they always im- 
mediately follow the verb : as, " And they came ufi oulof 
the water." 

5. A few instanc6s of the improper location of the adverb: 
" He must not expect to find study agreeable always." 
" We always find them ready," ahvay^ ready. " Instead of 

■ looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind, or 
body, we should look up thankfully to God :" looking con" 
temfituously down^ and look ihankfully ufi. The following ad- 
verbs are rightly located : " If thou art blessed naturally 
with a good memory, exercise it continually." 

6- When an adverb qualifies an adverb, it should imme- 
diately precede the qualified adverb : as, " In stead of look- 
ing Contemptuously down on the crooked, in mind or dody, 
we should look thankfully up to God." 

7. Tho' it is difficult to give a rule, which will always ap' 
ply asto the location of the adverb; yet the following wiU 
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generally hold true : When the adverb is emfihatical^ it shmiid 
Be placed after the term it qualijiea ; v)hen not emjihatical be^ 
fore. See ob. 16, p. 204. 

8. Mr. Murray p. 161 says, " The adverb there is some 
times used, as an expletive, or a word adding nolhimj to the 
sense :** as, " There is a fieraon at the door** It is truly ex- 
pletive. ^ He says also, " Sometimes it is used to give a 
small degree of emphasis to the sentence : as, " 7'here was a 
man sent from Gody whose name was John.** This is untrue, 
for it is a downright absurdity to say that a terra, which 
adds nothing to the sense, is emphatical. How much more 
elegant to say, *^ man isy &c. ^ man was senty &c. See p. 
383, 4p 

9. £ver 2iT\d never Sir Q somtimes used as synonymous; 
but they are not : as, " Ask me never [ever'] so much dow- 
ry and gift.'* " If I make my hands never lever"} so clean." 
And it should be noticed', that never is the negative o£ ever^ 
being the compound of not and ever. And it is perfectly 
absurd, in a posHive sentence, to use a negative term. 

10. Where is frequently used for in which : as, " They 
framed the protestation, where {in which} they repeated all 
their former claims." But this form of expression is im- 
proper, for where refers to place only, and of course, can 
never have reference td thing. And besides, it is only the 
counter term to there. See ob. 8. 

11. Hence^ thence and whence are used foryrom this filacer 
from' that /ilace Siud from what place. We frequently find 

corruptions in the use of these terms, by associating from 
with them : as, " From hence,'* " from thence," " from 
whenc6." This is entirely wrong, for the use of the pre- 
position, we restore the noun, and in restoring the noun, 
we should restore the pronouns^ And these are such ele- 
gant, neat, and concise abbreviations, that it seems striinge, 
that any author of taste can . have a disposition to corrupt 
them. And it is matter of great regret, that so many of 
our greatest authors are so very slovenly in their language. 
13. Here^ there 2Sid where y are often used with verbs of 
motion as synonymous, with hither^ thither and whither : as, 
" H« came here [_hither} hastily." " They rode there 
^thither} with speed." "He went where [nvhither} he 
pleased." Against such errors, writers of taste should 
guard. And i.t should also be noticed, that /wV/^^r, thither 
aird whither are the counter terms to hence^ thence and 
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Vfhenct : the former signifying^ approach, &c. the latter de- 
parturet or location. 

13. iVhen is the adverbial abbreviation of at which time. 
Some writers carelessly use it so, as to give it the appear* 
ance of a noun s as, '* In 1687 he erected them into a com- 
munity, since when, it has begun to increase." It should 
have been, and tince^ they have begimy Sec. 

, [250] Rule 40> 

8ome adverbs govern the infinitive : as, ^^ About 
to die/' lakely to be spoiled.^^ 

I . Perhaps some may suppose the infinitive to be gov- 
erned by a verb, in stead of the adverb. I have inserted 
the' rule because it appears to me, that the adverb governs. 
If others should be of a different opinion, they will dismiss 
this rule and take R. 33. 

§ 8. 0/ PRBPOSiriONS, 

Rule 41. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, ^' He 
lives in town.'' ^' He gave it to me.'' 

1 . When several words, coupled together, are governed 
by the same preposition, it should be omitted after the first : 
as, " He went to Boston and New-York.'* 

2. But when different prepositions govern, and the con- 
nexion between the terms is expressed by them, they should 
all be expressed ; as, " He went from Boston, thro* Hart- 
foi*d, to New-York.** " He conversed with me, about it, at 
his house.** 

3. The prepositions are frequently understood, especial!}^ 
before the pronouns \ as, " Give [to] me the book.** " Buy 
her some paper '* « He was banished [Jromi his country.** 

j-q^.-i 4. Some controversy has been, among gram- 
*■ -* marians, asto a, preposition, used before partici- 
ples. Bishop Lowth allows it to be a preposition, but gives 
no etymology of it. Dr. Wallts supposes it to be the con- 
traction of at, Mr. Alexander supposes it to be derived 
from on. It appears to me to be the contraction of the pre- 
posiiion, about^ especially as it retains all the sense and force 
of that prv^position : as, « I am * walking,*' i. c. about walk- 
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*f^gf or now in the act of walking. And it should be noticed 
that a, in such cas^s^ like about^ relates to immediate action 
or employment. This then settles the whole difficulty, for 
all present participles, on assuming a preposition, become 
gerunds. Seep. 154. When a is preincorporated with 
nouns, whereby they become adverbs, it is undoubtedly 
the contraction of ar, for a, like a/, in such cas6s, carries 
the idea of place only, without any idea of action : as, ^^ A- 
shore,*' at the shore ; aheadj at the head, &c. And these ge- 
runds may be changed to participles* and the preposition to 
the indefinite article, by introducing a noun : as, ^* He went 
with a walking party." " He is gone to a hunting matchj^-kc. 

5. On is frequently contracted to o: as, '^It is two a 
clock," i. e. two hours on the dock. See J)rep. p. 161, That 
is, 0, in such cas^s, is a pure preposition. 

6. tn many cas^s, a is an original preposition t as, ^< Su- 
gar is a shilling a pound." 

7. It is very inelegant to let a clause intervene the pre- 
position and its object : as, ^^ To suppose the zodiac and 
planets to be efficient of^ and antecedent tO| themselves, ts 
absurd." 

8. We should be careful to use proper prepositions, for 
the whole meaning of a sentence is often changed by chang- 
ing the preposition, or using a wrong one : as, «' W^c say, 
we are disappointed o/'a thing, when we cannot get it ; and 
disappointed in a thing, when it answers not our purpose." 
But to say, that we are disappointed ^, withy or ybr, a thing, 
conveys no meaning atall. 

9. Prepositions should not be used for conjunc- t^k^-\ 
tions : as, " A combat between twenty English- •* •' 
men against [and\ thirty Britons." 

10. A preposition should not be used between an active 
verb, tmd its object : as, " She admits ^his address." " Ad- 
mit o/him." " He attained to it." See ob. 5, p. 236. 

1 1 . The same preposition should follow a noun, which 
naturally follows a verb : as, ^^ I comply with^ compliance 
with; engage in, engagement f/t; prevail over, prevalence 
ovrr«"&c. This generally, if not always, happens, in words 
vhich have been previously compounded with a preposition 
of a signification similar to the one, which follows. 

13. When the objective follows a neuter verb, ^0531 
the preposition must be used : as, << I comply with '* -* 
your terms." " I am with you," &c. 

13. In particular sentences, some prepositions are sy- 
nonymous: -^as, *( A man expert tif, with or at a thing." 
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14. Care should be taken to use tlie proper preposiiion 
before nouns signifying place and the names of- places. I, 
The place of approaches designated by to : aS) '' He went 
io Boston." 2, The place of departure hy/rom: as, " He 
went/row Boston/' 3, The place we pass* without enter- 
ing,- 6t/: asy '^ He went from Boston by Hartford to 
!New-York." And if entered, by (Aro* : as, " From Boston 
thro' Hartford," &c. 4, The place where^ is designated by 
at : as, " He is at home." " They touched at Cuba." In 
common parlance, /o is often improperly usedibiro/.* aS) 
** He is to home." It should be avoided. 

r254l ^^* Q/'has various significations and care should 

*- -^ be taken to distinguish themy and use it properly. 
1 , It signifies extraction : as, " He was born, not of the 
flesh." 2, Disposition or intention : as, *' He did it •f his- 
own accord." 3, It signifies property or possession : aS} 
** To do the will of him, who sent me." 

16. These ai*e the leading traits of the prepositions^ To be 
more minute, would be more labor than profit. The scholifr 
must learn to distinguish properly between themy and that 
will, ofcourse, lead him to a proper use of them. 

£255] Rule 42. 

Participles, which lose their concordance with 
nouns, become gerunds, by prefixing prepositions : 
as, ^^ In keeping tihy commands is great r^ward.'^ 
^' He was weary with doing welL^^ 

RUL£ 43. 

Frepoaations govern gerunds in iht objective 
case sin^lar : as^ ^^ By reading we leam.'^ 

1. The following are the principal prepoflitiona* which 
-govern the gerunds : dy, mtk^froin^ in, on^ ufiofif qf, withouiy 

be side tt, 

2. As a farther proof th^ the gerunds are a part of speech 
distinct from the participles^ the scholar will notice how 
easily they are converted to nouns, accoixlingto the form of 
changing participles. See R. 35 : as, " By reading books, 
welearn.*^ By jhe reading qfdooks, bic- " He was satisfied 
with eating bread." By the eating of bread. 
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$9. 0/ CoiryuscrioNs. {956^ 

RuLfi 44. 

Gonjunctions connect the like eas^s^ moods^ and 
tenses: as, "I taught John and James/^ ^^If 
thou desire and pursue virtue." 

1. Conjunctions connect different moods, when the agent 
and the act are the same : as, ^' He does ill ; but can do 
well." " Ec lires temperate and has long livedso,** " He 
has done well, tho' he does not now.'* 

2. So when the agent is the same and the acts similar : 
asj ^ He may come ; but he shall not tany.'* *< He shall 
go } but he may return/' 

3. Bnt. when the actions are neither the same ra-ryr 
nor similar, whether the agent be the same, or ^ ^ 
not|the verbs must be of the mood and tense, if the sense 
be conjunctive : as, ^ If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and; 
there remember, that thy brother hath ought against thee, 
leave there thy gift, and go thou) and first reconcile thyself/ 
to thy brother, and come and'X>flbr thy gift.** 

4. But if the sense be disjunctive, the agents andthe acts> 
different^ and the object of one verb be the agent of the oth* 
erj dilTerent n^oods and tenses, may be coupled : as, ^< Tho.*' 
he slay me ; yet will I trust in him." 

5. Asto the connexion of sentences, the same general: 
rule applies, as in the connescton of words and members. 
AVben the sense is- conjunctive, the sentiments* should bd 
the same, or similar ; when disjunctive, dissimilar; 

6. W hep one or more words are coupled, by one 

or nkore conjunctions, the first -governs^ or is gov- t^^^J ■ 
emedf or agrees and the others are couf^edte it : as, *< Th'e 
> Ikord is holy, just and good." ^^ The little ants for one- poor 
grain, labor and toil and strive.'^' *< Ghre me neither pov«- 
erty, nor rich6s." 

7; When any thing is afiirmed or denied; the use of a* 
conjunction puts not the verb in the subjunctive. See p. 
1021, S, 5. So when a supposition is made, the truth of 
which is taken for granted, or to be selfevident : as, << Tho'^ 
he was divinely inspired ; tho' he was endowed with supers 
natural powers ; yet he reasoned." 

8. When thai and int follow the imperative, Xfaey take the 
subjunctive after them : as^ << Let- him) who standeth, take 
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heed, l€9t he Fall." ^ Take heed, that th«u speak not to Ja- 
cob." " See that thou do it not." 

P . 9. When donht^or condition is expressed, the 
*- ^ verb is put in the subjunctive mood ; but the ex- 
pression of the verb stnd not the power of the conjunction, 
re«iuires it ; as, " If he repent he shall be forgiven." « Tho' 
he slay me ; yet vill I trust in him." See sub. m. p. 105. 
Conjunctions, in such cas6s, operate as a kind of auxiliaries 
to the verb, to help the signification, 

10. And prononns often perform the sam« office : as, 
« Whoever he be." " Whichever he choose." 

11. When aoas means (A it accompanies the subjunctive 
mood : asy " Soa9 such person be a freeholder," i. e. if he be* 

TTOl ^^' ^A"y supP^'^^^^^theuseof aconjiinetiiHi, 
^^ ^ with a verb, in the potential mood, takes tlie verb 
outof that moodf mto the subjunctive. But thfs is not true, 
for the conjunction, in stead of changing th« mood of the 
verb, coalesces with it, and helps to form the componnd 
sense of the verb, the verb still reteiaing all its potential sig- 
nification. And the reason, that these writers give for the 
conjunction's carrying the verb from the poteniial to the 
subjunclivc, is, that the verb still retains its potential inflec* 
tion. This is the very reason, that the verb changes not its 
Tnood. And should a verb happen to be used i& the indica- 
tive, or potential, which really belongs to tk^ tubjunctivo, 
it would show a much better knowledge^ in the grammari- 
an, to distinguish the mistaken use ol the verb, asto mood, 
than to blunder over the whole, and s«y, that the subjuno- 
tive mood is known only by the use of the conjunction. 
And, in many instances, the conjunct ien may be omitted, by 
putting the verb before the nominatives as, " Wcne I he." 
"' Be thou ever so good." " Could I do it," &c-. The scholar 
will notice, that the subjunctive never afHrms, denies, nor 
intc I rogates i but Supposes. Perhaps one reason of this 
confusion of tl>c moods is, that a proper distinction is not 
paid to the definitions of the mood ; for the moods never 
change, nor alter their significations, tho' the verbs do. 
And it is supposed that the subjuiKtive first came into use 
from the ellipsis of the auxiliary : as, " I shall overtake him, 
iho' he run," i. e. iho* he shottld run. " If be succeed and 
obtain his end," i. e. if he should succeed » 

[2611 ^^' ^^^^" * hypothesis is made^ and a concln* 

^ sion drawn, the hypothesis should be in the sub-, 

junctlve, and the conclusion, in the indicative ; -as, " lUd b^ 
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doae thiSf he had oseaped.'* I harve chosen ra^er to <$on« 
sider the conjunctions, in thelbrm of observidons>fk8 the|r 
relate to the moods^thaia in the form ^ rules, because thejr 
are tmere appendages of the moods, and not autliorltatiFe 
words, as has been generalif supposed. And when the 
sense of the verb is doubtful^ or condtttonal, we associate 
the conjunction therewith to aid the yftrb^ in exprcssmg ils 
signification, h^ use not the conjuiiction -to make the sig* 
nification. And Mr. Murray, p. ITO and on, has, in con- 
foiaiding these moods, bestowed much labor, in showing the 
different term-inations of verbs, in the subjunctive. 

14. ^ome conjunctions have their correspon^nts. See 
p. 84, ob. 1 1^ p. 94f. 

1. TAo% armitko*, has y^*,or nevertheless: as, " Tho* he 
was rich ; yet for our sakes he became poor/' 

2. WhHher^^or : as, " Whether he will goi, «r not." 

3. EWieV'-mor: as, " You may either ride, err walk." 

4. Neither — nor : as," He will neither lend, nor borrow." 

5. As^'m>'as : as, ^- He is as good, as she." See p. 94, ob. 1 1. 

6. jis'-^o : expressing quantity, number or quality or 
event : as, "As the stars, so shall thy seed be." " As dieth 
the one, sa dieth the other also." {g) 

7. So^-aa : as, " To see thy glory so, as I have seen thee 
in the sanctuary." " Pompey was not so great a man, as 
Casar." (g-) 

{g) I mention these here, because they have b<cn consid*- 
ered to be conjunctions. This is an error. They are not 
conjunctions, but corresponding adverbs. And we have no 
need of feeling any tenacity for calling them conjunctions, 
for the purpose of connexion, for, l^ing corresponding 
lertna, besides qualifying the verbs, they show ail the neces- 
sary relations. $ec p. 94, ob. 1 1. 

15. M should not be used before that : as, " The rela- 
tions are so uncertain, om that they reqvii^ a great deal of 
examination." 

1 6. Some suppose or and nor to be synonymous, r2g2i 
in some cas6s. They are not. For they are pro- *- ■* 
per correspondents only as above exhibited, except that 
7i4n' somtimes corresponds to not : as, ^^ Whose character 
was not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive. 

17. jB«^ conjunction, is somtimes improperly used for 
than^ conjunctioli : as, •* T© trust him is no more but [fAan] 
to acknowledge his power." 
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t«. So when tlian ig a preposition : My ** This is nonother 
but [/Aan] the gate of Paradise/' 

19. Whethen is said tobe misused for that^ in the follow- 
ing sentence : as» *< We should Bufficieptly weigh the 4ib- 
jects of our hopeS) whether they be such, as \^that\ we may 
reasonably expect from themi what they j>ropose/' The 
whole difficulty here \%j the ellipsis has omitted a whole 
clause before whether : as, ^* That we may ascertain> whether 
they be such, that we^" &c. 

20. In solemn and imperative sentences, that is elegant- 
ly understood : as, ^ See thou do it not.'* *^ I beg you would 
come to me." 

21. The nominative and objective cannot be coupled to- 
gether : as, ^^ She suffers hourly more, than me [i]." 
*' King Charles, and more, than him [Af],the Duke and the 
popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes." ** It 
was not the work of so eminent an author, as him [Ae], to 
whom it was first imputed." 

23. A conjunctive and disjunctive should not be used to- 
gether, unless they are separable by commas, and affect dif- 
ferent parts of the sentence : as, *^ In a manly, firm, and 
yet plaintive tone." '^ He was slain ; and, tbo' he felli he 
avenged himself on his enemies." 

r2631 ^^* Than^ when it takes the objective after it, is 
^ -'a preposition : as, *^ Belzeebub, than whom, Sa- 
tan except, none higher sat." ^< It admitted of no effectual 
eure other, than amputation." 7%a», in such s^tenc^, has 
been universally considered to be a conjunction, and the 
question has been how to dispose of the objective after it. 
0r. Lowth admits, that the objective is properly used after 
it ; but still holds than to be a conjunction. Others say that 
the nominative, and not the objective, should be used. And^ 
as a proof, they say, that substituting the personal, for the 
relative, makes A« : as, ^^ Than he sat."' Neither, of these 
opinions is correct. For 

r264l ** By recurring to the rules p. 159, 167, we 
^ -* find ^Aan is really a preposition. See p. 161, S. 
For it is perfectly plain, that than shows relation between 
wham nnd Beizeekub ; but connects them not. See p. 167. 
2. Conjunctions are only used to. connect things, between 
which no natural relation exists u as, ^' John and James 
went a hunting and fishing." If it be proper to connect 
the objective of the relative by a conjunction, it is equally 
proper so to connect the nominative. And to say, « The 
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Lord, and who made as, is eternal^'* is so ungraceful, tiiat I 
presume such a sentence cannot be found in the books. 

3. If we admrit the absurdity of putting the relative 1-2551 
in the nomJAative, in such sentenc^s^ three diffi- ^ ^ 
cultles stil4 remain to be surmounted : 1, That than loosing 
its conjanctive office, must, of necessity, become an adverb. 
See rules p. 159, 167. 2, If the nominative be the proper 
case for the relative, it must Oif necessity have a verb. See 
R. 1, p. 210. 3, The third g^ows caitof the fitnit \ U it be 
an advtii), what does it qualify I 

.4. As so many difficulties and impropcieties attend tl^ 
nsethods heretodbre used, in solving such sentences) aod 
none attend the manner abovegiveU), i shall leave iit to oihers 
to com|iare the tsm modes ot reasoning a»d to judge for 
thesnselves. 

24. In alrl sentences, wherein than prepositian r^gg-i 
is imaaediatftly preceded by oiher^ they lia#e im- ^ ^ 
properly heen taken together jbr a prepositton^ Tlie fmly 
thing wanting to set ail right, in such sentence, is a coos- 
ma between diem. For other^ in all such s^^teno^, b plac- 
ed a^ the end of the clause, because, empbatical, «till agive- 
ing with the preceeding noun, than^ of itself, being the pre- 
position : as, '^ It admitted of no effectual cure other, Uian 
amputation." Seeob. 16, p. 204, i. e. besides^ or exce/U 
amputation. And, that it is really a pronoun, in such cas6s, 
is evident from taking away the emphasis, and putting it in 
its natural place : as, ** It admitted of , iio other effectual 
cure," &c. And, when not empbatical, it should always 
precede the noun. 

25. Sofiatiines than is followed by the in€nltive, ^nd thm 
it remains a conjuiiction : as, " It was impossible, that those 
tersi 3 could have been omitted iatentionaUy without our 
knowledge, for any purpose other, than to admit a construc- 
tton« that it was intended, thfrt impressnsMnt should be con- 
fined to the land." 

26. Ml but has been mistaken, in the same manner for a 
preposition, for want of a proper punctuation : as, ** They 
vere happy, all but the stranger," i ^.they v>ere hafifiy oll^ 
but the stranger. By putting the comnia in the right place 
and recurring to ob. 16, p. 204, we find all is an adjective, 
and to rule p. 167, that but is the preposition. AFlbut som- 
times compounds in^ one word, inA then it is am adverb : 
as, « 1 am allbut dead." See R. 15,p 38, i. e. nmrly-deui. 
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S7. The same error, in punotuatton, I find to be very 
common, in all the books, I have read, where so is eraphati- 
cal followed by a«, or that^ especially in the Ms. T. Reports: 
as, ^^ In demanding payment of the promisor and giving no- 
lice to the indorsor, so as to make him liable." Here so 
qualifies demanding and giving and should be included in the 
same clause by the comma. 7 Ms. T. R» 483. 

And instances are by no means rare, in which the colon 
and semicolon are used between the emphlitical adverb and 
the preceding word, which it qualifies : as, << Both the con- 
stitution and laws of the U. S. appear, then, to be defective 
upon the subject ; inasmuch as they neither proved," &c. 
1 Tuck. Blac. Pt. 1, 363, app. " Then they shall recover 
their seizin, by the view of the inquest ; so that by their 
discretion and oath," 8cc. Burn's L- Diet. 161. And som- 
times the parenthesis is used, which, if possible, is worse : 
as, <> Acceptance of a bill of exchange (so as to charge the 
drawer with costs) must be in writing." Ibd. 5. In the two 
first examples, the comma only should have been used, and 
that lifter inasmuch and so. In the last, the parenthesis 
should have been omitted and the comma used after so. 

[367] §'lO. 0/ iNlfBRS^B^riOKS. 

Rule 45. 

Neuter interje^^tions^ tliat is, such, as aire used in 
«alutatioii, take the nominative after them : as, ^^ O 
virtue, how amiable thou art!'^ ^^John, make 
haste/' " Poh ! . what do you mean !^' See p. 168. 

1 • The principal ones in use are these : O ! pish ! tush ! 
aho ! poh ! high ! hem I ho I soho ! fob ! fie ! away ! scat 1 
lo i behold ! see ! hark ! hush ! hist i hail ! welcome ! allhail I 

2. These interjections arc; all used in salutation, and never 
take any case after them, but the nominative. See ob. 4» 
p. 268. 

RVLE 46. 

Active interjections, that is, such as ex[Nress la- 
mentation and desire, take the objective aft^ them ; 
as^^^AhmeP' " Oh the times T' 
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1 . These are the active interjections^ in use : Oh ! ah ! 
and alas 1 

2. Sein times they are understood : as^ ^^ Me miserahley 
ivhither shall I fly !'' i. e. Ma9 me, &c. 

. 3. The object is often understood: as, ** Ah, to^qt 
thou poor wretch 1" i.. e. ah .thee, &c. " Oh, he ^^® ^ 
is gone I'* i. e. oh him, &c. " Oh, poor wretch,' thou art 
undone," i. e. oh thee, thou poor. Sec. Thou has o under- 
stood : as, O thou poor, &c. {g) " Oh, wretched xnan, that 
I am !** i. e^ oh me, wretchedy &c. " Alas, I am undone 1" 
i. e. alas me. Sec. '* Oh, I have alienated my friends !'* i. e* 
oh me. Sec. "Ah, he is gone," i. e. ah him, &c, . " Alas, 
poor boy," i. e. alaa thee, thou poor boy, or alas him the 
poor boy." 

(j") Many write);s and speakers confound o and o/; and 
use then! as synonymous terms. But they are not. For o 
is only a term of salutation, as o Lord, o thou, o king, &c. 
and is often understood ; as, my friend, good morning air. ^ 
But oh is never used in salutation, being always expressive 
of the most deep felt sorrow : as, " Oh, that my head were 
waters." " Oh the times ! oh the manners 1" And no 
fault , in a writer, can be so bad, as contusion and uncer- 
tainty in the use of terfns, and it requires no great skill, if 
we attend to our ideas, as they naturally arise, to know 
whether we are expressing sorrow, or saluting an object. 
See (w) p. 56. 

4. It should be noticed, that the interjections, which gov- 
ern the objective, are never used in salutation. See ob. 2, 
p. 267. 

5. In hasty, passionate discourse, which is necessarily 
elliptical, the verbis frequently understood, which gives the 
adverbial preposition the appearance of an interjection : as, 
*' Out upon her," i. Q-Jly, run, or somsuch verb. 

§ 11. Of Words placed Absolute. [269] 

Rule 47. 

A noun joined with a participle is in the nomin- 
ative ahsolute, when its case depends on noother 
word : as, " The general being slain, the army 
was routed/^ " Augustus reigning, Christ was 
born/' 
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1. Nouns iiKkpendent have no connexion with any other 
part of the sentence. 

2. Participles agreeing^ with noons independent, often 
govern an objective : as, " ITic sun having dispersed the 
cloCids> it grew warm." 

3. The nominative absolute with, or without other words 
associated, i« somtimes in apposition to zV, according to ob. 
6, p. 292 : as, " Affairs being thus circumstanced, it was 
advisable not to procede." 

[370] Rule 48. 

A participle associated witb an adveirb^ is in the 
Qomiuative absolute^ when connected with nodther 
word : as, '' Doctor Robinson's history is, general- 
ly speaking, exceedingly w ell written.'^ 

Rule 49. 

The infinitive, at the beginning of a sentence, is 
absolute, when not the nominative to another verb : 
as, " To confess the truth, I was in fault/' - 

1 . Sentences of this kind have the latter clause in apposi- 
tion to the former, for they both noean the same thing. 

2. The infinitive being absolute, alters not the verb) asto 
its being active or neuter. - 

3. The infinitive absohite, is a very nervous, concise and 
elegant form of expression. 

4. The infinitive whether absolute, or a nominative to a 
verb, is very much in nature of a noun : as, " To play is 
pleasant,*' i* ^, play ia Jileasar.t, 

[271] Rule 50. 

A noun emphatically used in the beginning of a , 
sentence, as a general term^ may be absolute with- 
out a participle. 

1. For example see ob. 7, p. 209. So when associated 
with which and laid down as a fundamental principle. Sec 
ob. r, p. 192. 

2. And such nouns seem to be-in apposition to the pro- 
noun in the latter member of the sentence, accordingto ob. 
l,p. 191. 
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Rule 51. 

The relative^ as^ is often in the objective absolute 
before tlie infinitive : as, '^ Tlie Roman calendar, 
as established by Romulus, and as coiTected by 
Numa Potnpilius, wvls a very imperfect division of 
the year, and introduced such confusion, as to re- 
quire a thoro' reform.'^ 

1. The use of as elegantly omits the use of the auxiliary, 
which would be expressed, if anyother relative were used. 
In the above example, had which been used, the auxiliary 
M'ould hav€ been used : as, vdhich ivae eatabluhed^ and which 
was corrected^ &c. See p. 76. And this is probably one 
reason that it is so often mistaken for somother part of 
speech. 

2. The scholar must not conclude, that as is always abso- 
lute before the infinitive. It is often a corresponding adver- 
bial term. See (§") p. 261. 

§ 12. 0/ TiMEy Placb^ and Distance. [272] 

Rule 52. 

Nouns signifying the time' when, how long, ot 
the continuance of time, are put in the objective : as^ 
" He came yesterday/' " He lived- four years at 
college.'^ " All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait.'' 

I. Some suppose a preposition to be understood, but the 
language appears to be more neat and concise without. 

Rule 53. 

Nouns signifying the place Whei-e, ate put in the 
objective, with, or without a preposition : as, ^<He 
is gone home^" ^^ He is in town," 

Rule 54. [2731 

Nottns signifying the distance of one place £pom 
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another are put in the objective : as^ ^' Brimfield is 
seventy miles from Boston/', 

Rule SS. 

Nouns signifying height, depths length, breadth, 
and thickness, are put in the objective : as, '' The 
tree is a hundred feet high." " A well forty feet 
deep.'' "A line forty fathoms long.'' <^The 
board is two feet wide." '' A plank two inches 
thick." ^' A log a foot through, or over." 

Rule 56. 

Two negatives used together have the force of 
an affirmative : as, '' He will not do it never," i. e. 
he will do it somtime or other. 

1. A positive associated with one negative makes the ne- 
gative stronger : asi ** He shall not do it." 

2. Two positives associated with a negative make the 
negative still stronger : as, ^^ Verilji verily it shall not coine 
topass." 

3. Two or more positives used together make the posi- 
tive stronger s as, ^^ Verily, verily heaven and earth shall 
pass away." 

4. Two or more negatives coming together, which arc 
separable from eachother, all retain their negative office : 
as, " But of that day and of that hour knoweth no man ; no, 
not the angels, nor the the son, but the father only." ^^ I 
shall never see him more ; no, never, never, never %" 

[275] CHAPTER IV. 

0/the Ellipsis. 

The ellipsis applied to grammar, is the elegant 
omission of some part^ or pai*ts of speech in a sen- 
tence. 

What is omitted, by the ellipsis, must be supplied, in 
*.ng. 
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The use of the ellipsis is to avoid the unnecessarf repe- 
titicm of words, in conveying our id^as, and make the lan- 
guage concise and perspicuous. 

Simple sentences are seldom elliptical ; but all complex 
sentences are more or less. 

f 1, OftheEUifi»i9oJtheJ:RrictR. [276} 

In solemn and emphatical discourse the article should be 
exi>ressed with the different words, whtcb are coupled ; but 
in familiar discourse, it shoiild b» understood : as, ^^ But of 
that dajr and that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels, 
nrho are in heaven, neither the son, but the father only/' 
*^ The men* women and children, tof^ether with the castlO) 
houses and bams were all destroyed/* 

%.%.OftheEUifiBi*oftheIiiou2r^ 

The same rule applies to the ellipsis of the noun^ as to 
the ellipsis, of the amide: as,.^^Christ the wisdom of God 
and the power of God.** <* A kind, tender and affectionate 
husband.** 

$ S. OftheEll^JiniofthePBOSoum 

The same rule applies to the ellipsis of the pronoun, as 
to the ellipsis of the article : as, ^^ He went, Ar met the 
foe, he fell.*' " Oh, outsend thy light and thy truth." *' My 
house and tenements to Ned." " My father and mother, 
tny sisters and brother!^ were these.** 

§ 4. Of the ElHp9Uofthe jij>yEC'rifB. [277] 

The same rule applies to the ellipsis of the adjective, as 
to the ellipsis of the article: as, " Washington was a great 
statesman and general.** " Cicero was a great philosopher 
and a great orator." 

When adjeclives of different significations are used with 
the same, or different nouns, they must all be expressed : 
as, " Washington was a great, prudent and wise general." 
" Lord Chatham was an accomplished gentleman, an elo- 
quent orator, a great statesman and a good citizen." 

Numerical adjectives of different numbers should always 
bt expressed : as, " Two men and one woman were there.'* 

Note. Participles come under the same general rule 
adjecuves. Of the gerund no ellipsis is. 
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§5. 0/the EUffuia ofthe r&uu. 

The same rule applies to the ellipsis of the verbt as to 
the ellipsis of the article. Btit the same verb is seldom^ if 
ever, repeated : as, " The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
asfi his master*s crib.'* 

But when different acts are expressed, tbfc verbs always 
are : as, '^ The little ants, for one poor grain, labor and toil 
and atiive.^ 

r278l When two or more verbs in tlie infinitive are 

*- ^ coupledf the tiq;n to should be omitted after the 
first, except the «eiise is empbatical : as, ^^ To fear and loire 
God, is man's duty." ^' Give ua, Lord, to know $hy wIM, 
U> keep thy JawA, .Mid tp reverence tkty holy name*'' See 
p. 245. 

• 
$ 6. Of the EUifide tfthe ^OVEHB* 

The same rule applies to the ellipsis of the adverb^ as te 
the ellipsis of the article : as, ^< He teaches bis scholars to 
spell, read and write eorrectly.** 

The same adverb is seldom ever repeated. 

When different qualities are intended, the different ad- 
verbs must be expressed : as, ^ He behaves gracefully, 
writes elegantly and speaks correctly/* \ 

[279] § 7. Oftht ElUfiahefihe Cov^xiNerioir. 

The same rule applies to the ellipsis of the eonjunetion, 
as to the ellipsis of the aritcie : as, ^' For I ajn persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, wor principaliues, nor 
powers, wor things present, nor things to come, -wor height, 
7ior depth, nor any other creature slwill be able to separate 
us from the love of God.*' '' The little ants for one poor 
grain labor and toil and strive." " God is to be loved for 
his truth, goodness and mercy.** 

Corresponding conjunctions and other corresponding 
terms should always be expressed. 

§8.0/ the EUifiBia of the PREP^sifiptr, 

The sanr^e rule applies to the ellipsis of the preposition, 
as to the article : as, " He was born not of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man ; but of the will of God." " To 
^nish his education, he made a tour thro* France, Italy and 

'many." *» I am weary of life and its cares." 
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§ 9. Of the Ellitish of the IntEJr^icriON, [250J 

The same rule applies to tbe ellipsis of the interjection) 
as to the ellipsis of the article : as, '^ He said, kail master^ 
and kissed hira." " O Lord thou knowest." " And Thomas 
said, my Lord and my God/* ** Rabbi." " Good master."^ 
«* Yes sir." 

Remarks^ 

The reason that (amtliar and sprightly discourse shoiifd^ 
be as elliptical as possible, and retain the sense clear and 
'distinct is, that the ideas and images are always lively, and 
the quicker they are associated the more pleasing, if the 
idea be not obscured. Fot* it is always paifiktl to see real 
life and activity oppressed or hindered. 

On the other hand, in grave, solemn and< emphatical dit- 
course, the ideas are solemn and dignified and the imagery 
noble and majestic. The language, therfore, should be 
correspondent to the subject, that the mind may have pro- 
per time to see, contemplate and admire the grace and gran- 
deur ofthe objects. For it is more painful to delicate sen- 
timents to see things, in themselves solemn and great, treat- 
ed with Jevity and neg^lect, than to see trivial things treated 
with more attention than they demand, as the one comes ^ 
fi-om an overniceness of opinion, th€ other, from*. went of 
principle* See Alex. 87. 
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[281] PART IV. 

PROSODY. 
CHAPTER 1- 

0/ the general Mature and Use of PxosoDr. 

Prosody teaches i iglitly to accent syllables, to 
divide them into long and short, rightly to pro- 
nounce words, to divide them into emphaticAl Attd 
uiicmplxatical, and to measure them by a proper 
number and quantity. 

Prosody is divided into pronunciation and 

VEllSJFf CATION. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of PxoNuycMjriosM 
Pronunciation consists of accent, quantity, 

KXii llASIS, PAUSE, TONE, aud PUNCTUATION. 
[282] § I. OfJccENr. 

Accent is a peculiar stress of the. voice, laid on a 
certain letter of a syllalde, or a certain syllable of 
a word, to distinguish it from the others. 

As, In the word bu(, the accent falls on the letter / ; and 
in presume^ on w. Thus we have two accents, grave and 
acute. The grave is used over long syllables, and the acute, 
over short. 

I. OJ jiccEVt generally , 

1. As syllables are formed of one, or tnore letters, k is 
necessary to have some particular mark, by which to dns- 
tingui^i them from eachother ; otherwise, we should have 
nothing; but an unmeaning succession of letters^ or char- 
ade r». 

3. And as wot*ds arc formed of'a different number of syl- 
lables; from one to about nine, it is necessary to hare some 
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• 

peculiar mark to distinguish syllables from onanother, in 
forminp; them into words ; otherwise speech upould bea suc- 
cession of syllables only, without conveying ideas. For, as 
words are only signs of ideas, ^any confusion, in Ihem 
confuses the ideas, ofcourse. It is, therfore, necessary 
to have some rules, whereby to seperate one, or tnore 
syllables, into one word, that the mind may know what 
particular syllable, or syllables, belongs to each woi*d^ in 
utterance. • 

3. In speaking, this might be done,by a percep- rgo^n 
tible pause, at the end, of each word, as we leave *- -* 

a certain space, between words, in writing and printing*. 
This, tho' it might render words distinct, would make dis- 
course tedious, and seirtences confused, which would, sofar 
destroy the great end and design of speech. They might 
also be distinguished, by a certain depression, or elevation 
of the voice, upon one syllable of each word, which has been 
practised in some languages. But that method, which is 
most concise, and communicative, and best accords with the 
feelingsof nature, is undoubtedly the best. The Englisii 
language has, therefore, for this purpose, adopted accent, 

4. Every eyUaWe, therefore^ iu our language, of more 
than one* letter, has one of them distinguished by accent. 
And every word< of more than one* syllable, has one of them 
distinguished, by the sam« mark. If the syllable be hngy 
the accpnt is on the vowely If^hort^ on the consonant, 

* Words of QJ^e syllable or letter, are always accented. 

5. Accent is either principal or secondary. The r^g-i 
principal* accent is that» which necessarily distin- ■* 
guishesone syllable in a word, from the others. The se- 
condary* accent is that, which we occasionally place on an- 
other syllable, besides that, which has the principal accent 
«o, as lo pronounce every part of the word m<Mre di&tinctly, 
forcibly and harmoniously : aS| ^< CompkiisAnjti caravin, vibo 
lin.** So of " Repartc"^, refere^ private^, committci^, dom^ 
ineir/' &c. But> thp? ai) accent be allowed on the first syl- 
lable of these words, it is, by no means iiecei^ary. 

* This i« what some call the wbofte and half acccBt. See 
Noah Webatet*s spdlingbook* 

6. Accent 4hen*fore, outpoints the signilicamest > ^351 
letter, in a syllable, aiid the stgnificante&t syllable, *• ^ 
in a word. And, where oth«r reasof^s foi^id not, tl^ accent 
abouid always be «« the ^rt pf the word, which from its 
imforlfcpee) d««erv€s gm^teat obttfirvatioD* Jl\\9 is uQceo'^ 
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sarily the root or bodfi of the word. Those of Saxon ori- 
gin leave the radical part of the word, in this respect, in 
quiet possession of what seems its lawful property. But 
words of Latin and Greek origin, of which our language is 
fuUi asstrine the right, accordingto the custom of those lan- 
guages, of bestowing the accent on, or near the termination. 
And ingeneral, words, adopted from other languages, bring 
the custom of those languages, asto accent, with them, 

7. Accent, therefore, seems generally to be regulated by 
etymology, i. e. Words of Saxon origin, generally have the 
accent on the root ; those from the learned languages, on 
the termination. 

8. If to these we add the accents^ which we laf to dis- 
tinguish them from onanother, viz. as verbs from nouns, we 
have three general principles of accentuation t viz. the rad- 
ical^ the terminationalt and the diatinctionaL The radical : as, 
" L6ve, lovely, 16veline5S." The terminational : as, *• Dic- 
tate, dictatoral.'' The dUtinctional i as, " C6nvert, convert/' 

£286], IL Of jiQcent on LzftERS and Mohostllables., 
Seefi, 35. 

1. We have before noticed that monosyllables always 
have an accent And if the syllable be long, that the accent 
is on the vowel, if short, on the consonant. Seeob. 4, p. 283. 

2. It only remains, therefore, to observe, on this headj 
that all monosyllables of one letter are long, and in jnono- 
syllables of more than one letter, when the accent is on a 
consonant, that that consonant always follows the vowel : 
as, " Hatf it, in, on, ufi, hill, run, rum* 

III. OfAtcent on DissrLLABLS^, 

I. As monosyllables have alw^ij^s an accent, so dissylla- 
ble words have always one ofthe syllables accented, to dis- 
tinguish them from the other syllables^ 

r387l ^' Dissyllables, formed by adding a tennina- 
^ ^ tion, generally- retain the accent on the radical syl? 
lablt : as, *^ Childisb^ kingdom, detest, &cted, toilsome, 16 v- 
er, scdffer, fairer, fdremost, a&alotts, f iklnessy meekly, 4rt^ 
ist." So do those formed by prefixing, a syllable ; asi *' Re- 
mind, forgive, tngrift, mistake, bjesm^ar, unm^." 

3. Dissyllablesy which are nouns or verbs accoiidingt» 
their meaning, in ^sentence, generally have the accent, on 
the former syllabic, when nouns, and on the htter^ when 
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verbs : aS) ^ A c^maiti a c6iitract| a presage ; I contr^cti. 
cem^atj presdgc." 

This rule has many exceptioiM. Tho' verbs seldom have 
the accent on the former^ yet nouns often have on the latter i 
aS} Delight, Those nouns, which in the common order of 
language) must have preceded the verbs, often transmit 
their accent to the verbs : as, The noun winter must hav« 
preceded the verb water. And some, which must have pre- 
ceded the nouns, transmit thi*k accent to the nouns. Thus 
correspond must have preceded corresp6ndent ; purstic) 
purstiK ; and prestime, prestimption. So we may conclude 
Avbenever verb^ deviate from tbis <rok,it is seldom by chance; 
but generally in words^ where the superior law of accent 
prevails. 

4. Dissyllables ending in y,^, ««, ow, It^ Uh^ c, r28Q-i 
or cJt^tert age^ «s, ee generally accent the former »• ^ 
syllable : as, C4rry, bdly, labor, vicious, f&ctious, willow, 
w&llow, b&ttle, t4tt1e, b4fiish, 16.vish, cambric, ptiblic, btitter, 
b^er, courage, salvage, f&sten, given, <}Uiet, diet. Except 
where the w is sounded, all6w, av6w, bestow. 

5^ Dissyllable nouns, ending in ie and er, accent the for- 
toaer syllable : as, Maple, &pple, canker, cAncer. 

6. Dissyllable verbs, ending in one or two consonantfl, or 
e fM^i pi'eceded by a vowe1,or a diphthong, accent the bt- 
tec syllable : as, ** Comprise, escape, appease, reveal, at- 
tend." 

7. Dissyriables, having a diphthong, in the iMler syllable, 
have the ^cent, there : as, Applaiise, becai^se. Exceptions, 
Cirtain, ctirttiin, vS^ley, bdrley , ^c. 

8. When both syllables are diphthongs, the accent falls 
on the first : «s. Fountain, moilntain. 

9. When two vowels come together, one of 1-23^1 
which is joined to the fwmer and one to tl>e fatter 
syllabie, the accent falls on the finst: as, I/ion, riot, t&r, 
rilin. Except creslte. i 

10. Butif a diphthong make the former syllable, the ac- 
cent always falls there : as, quiet. 

IV. Of Accent on TMiSSriLABLBS* 

1. Trissyllabks formed by adding a termination, or pre- 
fixing a syllable, have the accent on the radical word : as, 
Loveliness, hermitage, tenderness, contemner, phy'sical, 
bcap&.tter, empower, comm-^nding, commfended, assilranc^. 
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3. Those ending in ««, al^iotiy somttmes accent the first 
and soiptimes the second syllable : as, A'rduous, c&pital) 
balvaiion^ fi*uition« rehe&rsali proposal. 

3. Those, ending in cf* an/, ritf, are, accent the first syllable: 
as, C6untenance, continence, reverence, Elegant, innament, 
imminent, pr6pagate« ExcefitionM: Contrirance, immerse- 
ment, aggravate. Such are generally derived from words 
having the accent on the last syllable ; unless the second 
syllable has a vowel before two consonants : as, Subsequent, 
promiilgate. 

r290l ^' Trissyllables, ending in y, are ' generally all 

^ ^ short, and accent the first s as, E'ntitjr, specify, 
liberty, victory, subsidy. 

5. Those, ending in /^,or re^ accent the first syllable, un- 
less it is a preposition : as, Legible, th^tre, ex&mple, epistle* 

6. Those, ending in ude^ accent the first syllable : as, 
Plenitude, h4bitude, rectitude, 16ngitude. 

7. Some ending in a/or.have the accent on the first,otlier8, 
on the second syllable : aS| '* Spectator, creator ; 6rator, 
senator, b&rrator, legator. 

8« When the middle syllable is a diphthong, or a vowel 
before two consonants, the accent is there : as, EBd^a:vor, 
domestic 

9. Those, having the accent on the 'ultimate, are gener- 
ally of French origin: as. Acquiesce, reparte^, magazine, 
referee, bombardier. Or they are formed, by prefixing pre- 
positions: as, Immati^re, overtake, undersell, superadd. 

* The ultimate is the last, the penultimate the last but 
one, the antipenultimate the last syllable but two. 

[291] V. OfjiccentonPoLrsrttABLEs, 

t. Polysyllables follow the accent of the words, from 
which they are derived : as. Abrogating, c6ntinency, in- 
c6ntinently, commendable, commiinicability. 

2. Those, ending in «^or, generally have the accent on 
the penultimate : as, Emend^lor, gladiator, equivoc^tor, 
prevericator. 

3. Those, ending in Uy have the accent on the first sylla- 
ble, unless the second syllable has a vowel before two con- 
sonants : as, A'micablei despicable, servicable ; comb^isti- 
bje, commendable, conrlemnable, penultimate, antepen61ii- 
niate. 

4. Those, ending in iay io^ cai, «*, ty^ have the accent on 
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Ihe antepenulUsmte : as^ Uxoriousi activity; cyclopMia) 
punctilio, despotkal* 

5. Those, eDdin{^ in 1611 have the accent on fh^ penulti** 
mate: a4, Circumleciition, resurrection, confisc^ion. 

6. The foregoing are laid down, as general rules ; r n q 21 
but the scholar will notice, that they all have their '- ^ 
exceptions. They contain, however, the leading principles 
of good accentuation. Their variations and enlargnients,the 
scholar must supply from, his own ingenuity, and the geni- 
us of the language. The limits of an elementary treatise 
w411 not perniit us to go mimitly into the subject. In the 
Engksh, as in other languages, the accent must depend very 
much, on the genius of the compoeition^ and the authority 
of custom. 

7. Tho' the syllable* on which the principal accent is 
placed} is generally fixed and certain ; yet we frequently 
make the principal 9e€(mdary^ and . the secondary firincifial. 
Tbufti C&ravan, cdmplaisant, violin, domineer may have the 
greater stress on the first, and the leas on the last syliablcy 
without any ofience to the ear. And, if no accent be placed 
on the last, no discord ensues. But to place the accent on 
the second syllable would be unnatural harsh and dissonant. 

8. But, after alU in poetic composition^ all rules must 
yidd to harmony and measure. 

S 2. Q/" QuAifrj'rr. [2931 

Tlie quantity of a syllable, is tliat time, wliicli 
is occupied, in its prouuaciation. This is what 
distiiiguishes syllables into Long and Short. 

1. When the accent falls on the vowel, the syllable is al- 
ways long, and the vowel should be slowly joined with the 
following letter, or letters, in pronunciation : as, Fall, fate, 
notey mood, house, feature. See art. 2, p. 286. 

2. When the accent is on the consonant, the syllable is 
always short, and the letters, in such syllable, should be 
(^lickly joined in pronunciatioi^ < aS| M&t, not, it, bottlci 
buttec 

3. In elegant and good pronunciation, a long syllable is 
considered to ckrcupy twice the time of a short syllable : as, 
Matei note } mat, not. 
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r294l ^' ^^^ sylUblea being long, or short, ivben ac-* 
^ ^ cented and unaccented, we have ho rule to give 
ether, than those before given. For, as laying the accent 
on a syllable, docs not liuigthen it, unless the accent fall on 
the vowel ; so neither does the taking the accent from a 
syllable, shorten it, unless it iall on. a vowel, so near, as to 
render two long syllables disagreeable and unpleasant. 

5. When the accent is oh the consonant, the syllable is 
more or^ less short, as it ends with a single or double, or 
two or more consonants : as, This, bltss, siM, match. 

6. When the accent is on a semivowel, the time may be 
alittle protracted, by dwelling on the semivowel ; as, Cur', 
can', him', htll' ; but if on a mute, it cannot s asi C&py com- 
ment, c&t, dab. 

7. All vowels under the principal accent before the ter* 
minations ia, io^ itm^ preceded by a single consonant, are 
long I as. Regalia, f61io, adhesion, explosion, confiision \ 
exerfit t, as, militia, punctilio, decision, contrition ; and a, 
and r, and o, in a few words ; as, discretion, batt&lton. 

r295l ^' ^^^ vowels immediately preceding the tcrmi* 

^ '^ nations e/y, and i/y, are long : as, piety, toelty. 
But if one or mone consonants precede these terminations, 
all preceding vowels 6re short, except u t as, Sc&rcity, 
rarity, polStrily, severity, divKnily, curidsity, impi^ntiy. And 
u before two consonants is short : as, Ctirvity, taciturnity. 

9. Syllables, under the principal accent before the termi'> 
nations tV, or tVA:, and ical preceded by one or more conso* 
nants, are short, except u : as, Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, 
harmonic, fan&tical, poetYcai, levltical, candnical ; tChiic, 
cubic, mQsic, cubical, m&sical. 

10* Vowels in the antepenultimate syllables of words, 
with the following terminations, are always shoit: dL^yloguy, 
in obloquy ; guity^ in obliquity ; atro/ihe^ in apostrophe ; 
meter^ in barometer ; gonaly in diagonal ; voroua^ in carniv- 
orous ; ferout^ in somniferous ; JhwuSf in superftuous ; ^m- 
eniy in melilRuent ; fiarous^ in oviparous ; cracy^ in aHstoc- 
racy ; gT)ny^ in cosmogony ; phony^ in symphony ; nomy^ 
in astronomy ; tomy^ in anatomy ; fiaihy^ in sympathy ; f/y, 
in activity. See the vowels, R. I. ch. I. 

11. As no speech is agreeable, without a due proportion, 
or quantity, and as that very much depends on laying the ac- 
cent, everyone, who would attain a just and pleastn^tleliTery, 
should study to be master of that grace. - 
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§ 3. Of EmfihasU. [296] 

Emphasis is a particular tone^ or stress of the 
voice, laid on some important word, or words in a 
sentence, to distinguish them, from the others, and 
shew how they affect the rest of the sentenced 

1. As accent outpoints the importantest letter of a sylla- 
ble, or syllable of a word ; so emphasis designates the no' 
blest word,or' words in a sentence, and presents it in a stronj;- 
er light to the understanding. Without accent, words would 
be resolved into their original syllables, and syllalples, into 
their original letters : and, without emphasis, sentences 
would be resolved into their original words ; and the hearer 
left to the painful alternative, either first to find out the syl- 
lables and words, form thcKn into sentences, and afterwards 
gather their meaning, or lose all profit and edificjation from 
discourse. 

.2. On the right management of accent and emphasis, de- 
pend the life of pronunciation. Without emphasis, not only 
is discourse tedious and heavy ; but the meaning often left 
amjDiguous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, we wholly 
pervert and confound the meaning of words. The follow- 
ing short question is capable of four different emphases, and 
pf the same number of distinct answers. " Do you ride to 
tqwn today V! as, 1, "Do you ride to town today ?** JVb, / 
shall send my servant. 2, " Do you ride to town today ?" 
JVb, J jBhall.Tya/^. 3, " Do you ride to (own today V* JSfo, I 
shall ride into the country. 4," Do you ride to town today?'* 
No, but I shall tomorrow. 

3. In solemn discourse, the whole force and i-og^-i 
beauty of expression depends on the accent and *• ■* 
emphasis. For we convey quite difierent sentiments, from 
the same words, by placing the emphasis differently : as, 
in the following ; " Judas, betrayest thou the son of man 
witji a ki^s ?" " Betrayest thou," &c. turns the reproach on 
the infamy of the treachery. ** Betrayest thou,** &c. turns it 
on Judaa. " Betrayest thou the son of man ?** turns the re- 
proach on the exceeding infamy of the treachery, as applied 
to. so e^minent and sacred a person. " Betrayest thou the 
SOD of man, with a kiaa ?'* turns the reproach on the pros- 
titution of the signal of peace and friendship, to (hat of des< 
structioo. 
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4. Interrogatives are always more or less etnphatical ; 
l>ut when a peculiar emphasis falls on them, they should be 
littered with great force and emphasis : as, ^' Who said 
so ?" " When will he come ?" « What shall I do ?" 
«» Whither shall I go ?" " Why weepest thou ?" 

r298l ^' Words, Standing in apposition are emphati- 
- •* cal : as, " He is the tyrant y not the father of his 
people." ** His subjectsyj^ar him ; but love him not." 

6. Some sentences are so solemn and dignified, that every 
word is, in some measure, emphatical : as, " Ye hills and 
dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains." Perhaps none more 
so, than this interrogative exclaimation of Ezekiel. " Why 
\vill ye die." In such emphatical sentences, it is a very 
nice thing to determine, on which word to lay the main em- 
phasis accordingly, as we wish to touch a different tone, in 
the scale of human passions, for every variation carries 
with it, its corresponding sentiment and emotion. 

7. As accent is of two kinds, principal and secondary ; so 
is emphasis simple and complex. Simfile^ when it only out- 
points the pl^in meaning of a proposition : Complex^ when, 
besides designating the meaning, it marks also some affec- 
tion, or emotion of the mind ; or gives a force and mean- 
ing to words, they have not in their usual accepta- 
tion. When «2m/2/f, emphasis has very little change, or ad- 
dition of tone ; when comfdex^ a strong and manifest tone is 
always superadded. The following is an example of sim- 
ple emphasis : as, " And Nathan said unto David, thou art 
the man." But in the following sentence, we perceive a 
great and manifest emotion of the speaker superadded to the 
meaning ; as, " Why will ye die I" 

j-ogg-i 8. As emphasis often falls 6n words, in differ- 

*• -* ent parts of the same sentence, it is often required 
to be continued, on two or more words, when the ideas are 
cumulative i as, " If you would make one rich^ study not to 
increaae his stores ; but to diminish his desires*** 

9. Emphasis may be further distinguished into weaker 
and stronger : as, " Exercise and temperance strengthen the 
constitution. Here the emphasis is weak. " Exercise and 
temperance strengthen even an indifferent constitution ." 
Here the weaker is on the'verb and the stronger on the ad- 
jective. 

10 Tho* every sentence has one, or more words, more 
or less emphatical ; yet the emphasis must correspond to 
the nature of the sentence. In lively, familiar, and facetious 
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discourse, the emphasis is proportionably light and easf^. 
In solemn and pathetic discourse, It must be proportionably 
stconger. And after all, it must be left altogether to the 
skill and judgment of the speaker^ and it his own feelings 
do not dictate a proper emphasis, it will be in vain to think 
of confining him to rulesj which he can neither feel nor 
know. 

11* Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the r^QQ-i 
great regulator of quantity* For, tho' the quanii- *• •* 
xy of our syllables, in words separatly pranounced, is fixed, 
it is mutable, when these words are arranged into sentenc^». 
Syllables then shift, from long to short, and from short to 
long, accordingto their difiererit arrangment and the con- 
sequent variation, in the importance of tlieir meaning. A 
few examples will illustrate this point. 

*♦ Plefis'd thoii shift hear — and leS.rn the secret pow*r.'* 
*' Pleas'd thdu shalt hear— >and thou al6ne shalt hear." 
" Plcas'd thou shalt hear — in spite of th6m shalt hear**' 
^« Pleas'd thou shalt hear— tho' not behold the fair." 

12. In the first instance /i^^aa'cf and hear are equally long 
and emphatical, and /earn the corresponding term, whilst 
thou and shati^ as the sense requires, are reduced to a short 
quantity. In the second instance, thou is the emphatical 
term ; and what it obtains, in quantity from emphasis, is 
compensated, by a diminution of quantity in fileaaed and 
hcar^ shalt sUll remains short ; and alone is the correspond- 
dent emphatical term. In the third instance shalt^ from 
emphasis, obtains a long quantity. And tho' its sound can- 
not be prolonged, as it ends with a pure mute, in this, as in 
similar instances, the additional quantity is s^ipplied by a 
rest of the voice, proportionate- to the importance of the 
word. In the other member //lemis the corresponding emphat- 
ical term. In the fourth instance hear has, from emphasis, a 
long quantity ; and thou and shalt are reduced to short quan- 
tities, while fileased lends some of its own importance to the 
more important word hear. In the other clause behold is 
the corresponding emphatical term. 

13. Thus it is evident, that the quantity of- our roQi-i 
syllables is not fixed, but governed by emphasis. ^^ ^ 
To observe a due mensuration on all occasions, is undoubt« 
ediy very difficult. But by instruction, care and practice, 
the difficulty may be overcome. 

1 4. Emphasis not only changes the quantity of words and 
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iylkbleS) but» in particular cases the seat of the accent : asy 
" He shall increane ; but I shall decreaue** " A difference 
is between 5^iri«^ smd forgiving." See ob. 2, p. 282. For 
the first syllable of a word formed of a preposition has no 
accent, only from emphasis. " In this species of compo- 
sition, /i/aii«^//z7t/ is much more essential than firdbabilityP 
15. The great and only rub of emphasis is : That the 
•fteaker study to attain a just cencefition and feeling of the 
Jbrce and sjiirit of the sentiments^ he utters. For, to lay the 
emphasis, with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of 
good judgment and attention. It is the greatest evidence of 
good tasie, and arises from feeling delicately ourselves, and 
judy^ing accurately what is fittest to move the feelings of 
others. 

r«Qo-i 1^' Against one error, it is proper to caution 
*■** ^^ the student, viz. that of mtiitifiiying emfihatical 
words. A prudent and proper Use of thenii alone gives 
the til any force. If they occur too often, like other excel-* 
lencies, they lose their effect, their dignity and importance. 
For the music of language is like all other> it only charmsi 
by its arrangment, aptness and variety, 

§ 41, Of Pause, 

Pause in speaking, and reading, is a suspension 
or cessation of the voice, for a certain perceptible, 
or nieasurable space of time. 

I . Pauses, are of two kinds, sentimental^ and fieriodicalj 
ovfinaL 

Ij The sentimental pauses comprise all those various 
suspensions of the voice, whether suppressions, or eleva* 
tions, which do not mark the close of a sentence. 

II. The periodical, or final pauses are those suspensions^ 
or cessations of the voice, proper at the end of a seotencei 
or close of a single or complex idea. See punctuation. 

The periodical pause is divisible into cadential smd elc" 
TQtory, 

The cadential pause is used, when we close a period with 
a proper and natural cadence, or falling of the voice* Sen- 
tences of this kind are plain, explanatory, or didactic, hay- 
ing no emotion or passion superadded to the sense. 

Elevatory pauses arc those proper at the end of senti- 
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nients or periods, which have some peculiar emotion or pas- 
sion, suprradded to be distinguished by some peculiar modu- 
lation of the voice. The proper management of these pauses, 
like emphasis,* must be left to the taste, feeling and judg- 
ment of the speaker. 

1. Frequent pauses are necessary, both for the r^Agi 
speaker and hearer. To the speaker, tha\ he may *• •* 
get some temporary rest and relief to the organs of speech, 
to enable him to proceed, in delivery. For the hearer, to 
relieve the ear from fatigve, and give the understanding 
time to distinguish the sentences and their members and 
weigh the sense. 

2. In all reading and speaking, great care is necessary to 
acquire a proi>er management of the breath* so as not to* 
separate words, which are perfectly connected in sense. 
Many speakers, for want of this management, miserably 
mangle sentences so, that the force of emphasis is entirely 
lost, or none can be laid. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must only be drawn, at the endof a period. 
It may easily and properly be gathered, at the intervals, 
when the voice is only suspended. By this management, a 
sufficient stock may always be acquired, for oncarrying the 
longest sentence, without any improper interruptions. 

3. It will be proper, howcvefj to observe one ^q^i 
generalrule : That the same sentiment^ a clause of ^^ ^ 
a sentence^ and a dtnfile sentence^ should each be pronounced, 
with one breath, 

4. Pauses in reading and speakings should be moedled 
after those, we use in proper, common conversation ; not 
by any formal observance of the artificial marks used in 
punctuation. Tlteir primary use is to designate>the gram- 
matical, construction ; and it is only a secondary object, 
that they -regulate the punctuation. 

5. To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they ^- must - 
not only be made in the right places, and of a proper length, 
but must also be accompanied with proper tones, or modu-* 
lations of the voice, by which the. nature and sentiment of . 
the sentence may be intimated. 

6. The closing pause must not be confounded^ wkh that 
fall of voice, or cadence, with which, some readers uniform^- 
ly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of pro- 
priety and energy, than this habit. The tones and inflec*' 
tioQs of the voice, between the members^ and at the end of 
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a sentei^ce srhould be diversified accordingto the gfeneral na* 
ture of the discourse, and the peculiar construction and 
meaning of the sentence. In plain narrative, and especially 
in argumentation, a strict attention to the manner, in whictt 
we rdate facts or maintain an argument, in conversatiotr^ 
will shew, that it is frequently propcrer to raise, than lower 
the voice, at the end of a sentence. 

r« • , 7. In some sentences, the least VFord required 
*•** ■ ^ the principal emphasis ; in others, a soft and gen- 
tle sound. Where nothing is in the sense, requiring the 
last sound to be elevated, nor emphatical, an easy fall of 
voice, showing, that the sense is finished, is proper. And 
in pathetic pieces, especially of the plaintive, tender, or so- 
lemn, the tone of the passion requires a still lower cadence. 
8. The best method-cf correcting a monotony, in cadence, 
is frequently to read select sentences, \t\ which the style is 
pointed and -varied, abotinding in antitheses, and vehement 
accusation, or soft and plaintive persliasion ; and argumen- 
laiive pieces, full of interrogatives and earnest exclamation. 

[306] § 5. 0/ TqHE. 

' Tone is a certain expressive modulatiou and in- 
flection of the voice^ fal speech; 

1 . We have before observed, that acttnt affects letters 
and syllables ; that quantity affects syllables, asto their 
length ; that emfiMsU affetts words ; thiat fiauee affects the 
close of senteiices and their members- With cdch of these, 
texne is more or less, ititimately connected. Itisacertaih 
modulation, which accompanies the voice, in the various 
manag4:mentsof all the parts of good etocutioii, and which 
makes discourse, atonce pleasing or disagreeable. -This 
part of good tittcrance lies more in natut^, and less within 
tiie reach of art, than any of the others. For a person may be 
master of accent, quantity, emphasis and pause, ami still b^ 
sp uiifortunale in the natural tone of voice, as never to be a 
pleasing or agreeable speaker. 

2L But then, the ftcholar must not mistake those embir- 
Ka&smen^, which are *he works of nature, for those of art. 

3* To shew the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a< 
uufi-statc -of activity, emotion^r agitation, aocording^o*» 
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the different-effect, those ideas produce* And the design 
ef communication being not merely 4o express our ideas 5 
but also the various feelings thef excite, other signs, than 
"Words, are necessary to manifest these feelings. For words, 
uttered in a monotonous manner, represent only a simple 
state of the mind, free from activity and emotion. 

4. As the communication of these internal feel- rnQ^-i 
ings is of more importance^ in our sooial inter- ^^ ^ 
course, than the mere conveyance of ideas, the ^wMor of 
our being has not, in that, as in language, left the invention 
to man ; but has stamped it upon his nature, with his&i»fi 
hanjiy in the same manner, he has, on all the other ianitttal 
creation. And whether man, or brute, nature has a lan- 
guage called TONE, which all understand. 

5. Ours indeed, from the superior vank, we hold, are 
much pomprehensiver. And we have net an act of the 
mind, an exertion of the fancy, or emotion of the heart, 
which has not its peculiar concomitant tone, or note of the 
voice, suited exactly to the degree of internal feeling. In the 

S roper use of these, the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of 
elivery chiefly consist. 

6. To illustrate more fully what has been satxi, we will 
quote t)av id's. beautiful larttentatibh over Satil and Jonathan. 
*' The beauty qf Israel i^ slain Upon thy Highplaces : How= 
are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not 
in the streets of Ashkelon : lest the daughters of the Phi- 
listines rejoice ; lest the daughters of the uncirctinicised 
triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let no rain, nor dew be 
upon you, nor fields of offering : for there the shield of the 
nilghty .was vilely cast away ; the shield of Saul, as tho' he 
had hot been anointed with oil 1^ The first of these division*" 
expresses sorrow and lamtiht&itioti. The toYie is therefore 
low. The next contains a spirited command, and should be 
pronounced much higher. When he makes a pathetic ad- 
dress to the mountains, where his friends were slain, a tone' 
quite different, from the former is required ; not so low, as 
thefiilityfior'sahighas the second ; but a manly, $rm,, yet 
plaintive tone. 

7. This language of nature is not so difficlrtt to rf^Qsi 
attain, as rnany imagine. If We enter properly ^^ -' 
into the spirit «nd meaning of the wordS) we utter, we shallt 
not fail to deliver them in proper tones. For we find bu£^ 
ft^w pieop)e; whospjrak wifhouia provincii^ldtakGt^^ho hmre^ 
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not an acute sense and use of emphasis, pause, and tone, in 
uttering theirown syntirocnts, in earnest discourse. And 
the reason they have not the same use of them, in reading 
eloud the sentiments of others is the very defective and er- 
roneous method, in which the art of reading is taught ; 
vrhereby all the various, natural, expressive, sentimental 
tones of speech are suppressed, and a h\if artificial, unmean- 
ing, reading notes substituted for them. 

8. But in recommending, to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of nature, it must be understood, with 
proper limitations. Moderation, in this as in everyother 
thing, is necessary. For when reading becomes strictly 
imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner^ and is highly im- 
proper, aswellas offensive to the hearers. 

[309] § 6. 0/ FuNctuAtJOK. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing sfentences, in- 
to their proper grammatical part^. 

With regard to length or quantity, we have the four fol- 
lowing characters of pauses.; viz.: The comma (,) the 
semicolon (;) the colon (:) (he period (.) Asto their rela- 
tive proportion of quantity, or length of lime, the comma is 
reckoned to have the quantity of one syllable of the compo- 
sition, in which it is used ; the semicolon is reckoned to be 
double that of the comma; the colon, double that of the 
aemicolon ; the period, double that of the colon. 

r^iol ^^^^ precise quantity of duration of each pause> 
*■ ^ ^annot be ascertained. For it is with them as 
with the notes of music, they vary accordingly, as the com- 
jwsition is solemn, grave, familiar, sprightly, or facetious. 
But the relative proportion of the pauses should ever be the. 
same. 

I. Of the Comma, 

Rule J. Simple sentence^ have thei^woi^s so 
closely connected, in sense^ that they admit not of 
the use of the comma : as> " The fear of the Liord 
is the beginning of wisdom.'' " God is love,'' 

,A^©/tf . It basJjeco holdeo;. that in simple sentences, whick 
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are long, a comma may properly be placed before the verb. 
This is altogether an error, and originates from not proper- 
ly distinguishing between a pause of quantity and a pause 
of sense : as iti the folldwiiig sentenee : " The good tase of 
the present age, has not allowed us to neglect the cultiva- 
tion of the English language.'* The use of the comma be- 
tween the nominative and verb, if admitted, may be used \A 
one place,' aswell, as another : as, <' Man, is of few day^, and 
full of trouble." " I, am the man.'* Noone will contend 
for (he indiscriminate use of the comma, between the no- 
minative and verb, aHid it is as proper in one case, as anoth- 
er, except in transposition. See ob. 2^ p. 207^". 

The pause of quantity and the pause of sense rQiv-i 
cannot be better explained, than 15y cotnpaflng them *■ •* 
"witTi the /lold ahd rest in music. For as the Aold is only & 
dwelling upon the same sound and prolonging it ; so is th6 
pause of quantity, rather a continuation, than a suspension cTf 
the voice. And, as the rest in music, is an actual cessation of 
sound, for a certain time ; so is the palise of sense 
an actual cessation of the voice, iti speaking, for k 
certain time. And with regard to the pause of 
quantity, more 6r less,- of it is used, between the 1 titers, in 
forming them into syllables, between the syllables in form- 
ing them into words, and between words in forming them^ 
into simple sentencs. 

It is also said, that an imperfect phrase should be separa- 
ted from a simple sentence by commas. This also is in- 
correct. For whenever any detached phrase, however 
short, is introduced, it carries some explanatory, concomit- 
ant idea, with it, affecting the sentence, which atonce,maked 
it compound. For it is immaterial whether that associated 
idea be noticed, in one or more words, if sufficiently noticed: 
as, " His work is, in many respects, imperfect/* " fie Is, 
therefore, not mwch approved.** 

Rule II, Ingeneral all nouns^ having rg j «-| 
the same verb^ all adjective terms^ ageing •- J 
with the isame nouu^ and all verbs^ agreeing with 
the same nominative^ are separated by commas : 

As, " The husband, wife, and children are gone.** " Pe- 
ter, or John, or James did it:'* "Washington was brave, 
wise, humane, and just.'* " She is a wheedling, deceiving 
creature.** « The little ants> for one poor graini yibor and 
to^, and strive." 
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Rule III. Two or more infloitives should be 
separated by commas : 

AS| ^ He learns to spells to read, and to write. 

Rule IY • Words^ and members of a sentence, 
placed m apposition should be separated by com- 
mas: 

As, " Paul, the apostle, was an eminent preacher." 
" Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 
" Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full." 

But proper names, and words closely allied in sense, tho* 
in apposition, should not be separated i as, '' Marcus TulK* 
us Cicero." <* Libertines call religion bigotry or super- 
stition.". 

Rule V. Words coupled by pairs^ the pairs 
should be separated by commas ; 

As, " A natural difference is between merit and demerit| 
virtue and vice, wisdom and folly." 

Rule VI. Participles, followed by nouns that 
depend on them, are separated from the preceding 
noun by a comma : 

As, << The King, approving the plan^ put it in execu- 
tion," i. e. TAe King^ he approving^ 8cc. 

r g A on Rule VIL When an address is made, 
»- J the noun addressed should be separated 
from the sentence, by commas : 

As, " My son, hear the counsel of thy father." ** I am 
obliged to you, my friend." ** Father, forgive them." 

Rule VIII. Words placed absolute should be 
separated^ from the sentence, by commas : 

As, *« ilia father dying, he succeeded t(? the estate." *'To 
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confess the tinithj I was in fault." " He is, generally speak* 
ing, well disposed." 

Rule IX. Adverbs, which qualify the same 
lerm, should be separated by commas : 

As, " We are fearfully, and wonderfully made." 

HuLE X. Adverbs, which are circumstantial, 
or explanatory, should be separated by commas, 
from the sentence : 

As, •* He is, therefore, not approved." ""He is, neverlhe- 
lesss, pious." " He is, atonce, the rogue and fool." 

HuLE XI. Adverbs, which qualify, should not 
be separated by commas : 

^ As, " He is really a great man." " She is a very amia- 
ble woman." " The work is well done." 

Rule XII. A conjunction separated, rg^^-i 
by the member of a sentence, from the »- J 
Word it connects, should be included in commas : 

As, " They outset early, and, before night, arrived,'* 
« For, since you are unwilling, 1 will go." 

Rule XIII, Words and phrases contrasted, 
or comparatively connected, should be separated 
by commas : 

As, " As is the father, so is the son." " As the hart 
panteth after the waterbrooks, so doth my soul pant after 
thee." " Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith." " He is as great a man, as 
Alexander." " He is a man as great, as Alexander." Sc^ 
p. 94. 

Rule XIV. Clauses of a sentence, having pre- 
positions, which govern the same x)bjective, should 
be separated by commas : 
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^s, '^ Good men are often found, not only in union >vitb^ 
but in opposition to, the views of onanoiher." 

^ULE Xy. Pronouns should be separated 
from their antecedents, by commas : 

As, " Jehovah, who made the world* is eternal." " Jhe 
Lord, he reigns onhigh." And if the relative and verb be 
ui\derstood, the rule is the same : as, ^^ This sentiment, 
habitujil and strong, inf^iienced his whole conduct. 

r^l^l ^ULB XVI. When the infinitive is' the 
•- J nominative to the verb am and placed af- 
ter for elegance, it should not be separated by a 
comma : 

As, <* The most obvious remedy is to withdraw from aU 
association with bad men.'* See Rule 1, p. 310. 

Rule XVII. 'J'wo or more verbs, governing 
the objective case^ should be separated by commas : 

As, "He. loves, encourages and rewards virtue." 

Rule XVIII. When a verb is understood^ 
*the comma should generally be used : 

As/< From law ari^s secarity ; from security, curiosity; 
fvopd curiosity, knowledge/' 

Rule XIX. When words are coupled by a 
copulative conjunction^ a comma should be used 
•where the conjunction is understood ; and when the 
conjunction is expressed, if the pause be only ^ 
pause of quantity^ ihe comma should not be used ; 
but if of sense it should be used. See p. tlft 

Rule XX. Words .coupled by disjunctives^ 
should be separated by commas^ 

As, « He neither knows, nor loves, nor fears the Lord." 
«^ John, or Thomas, or James did it,'* " Jie is neither hon- 
est, just, good, faithful, nor kind.*^ 
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RviM XM. TKe shupile mmbets of [3163 
compound sentences^ and the simple 
piirtd ef compound inMribeif of compound sentences^ 
should be separi^ted by commas : 

As, '^Goodmen are ofteD fotindy if| ^bis frail, imptrfeet 
slate, not only in union with, but in opposition to, the views 
and conduct of onanother." "The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his roaster's crib ; but Israel dmh not know, my 
people dp not consider." 

3. (y the Sknjfeoi^jf* 

Rule XXII. The s^mkx^km is used to divide 
the members df a compound sentence^ between 
which a strimg connexion exists^ and when one 
is illustrative of the other: 

As, <^ Eeligion requires us not to retreat entirely from 
worldly alfairs j nor does it enjoin a great departure from 
them." 

The scholar will notice, that in the use of the semicolon, 
that each member oi the sentehcei if placcfd by itself, would 
make a complete sentence, by only substituting the noun 
in the latter clause, or clauses, in room 4>f the conjunctioa. 

BuleXXHE. Whm things are con. rg^y-, 
trasted to ^ve a greater force to the sense^ L^*7J 
the semicolon should be used : 

As, <^ Straws swim on the surface } b«(t pearly lie at tbe 
bottom." 

BAJiMXKJy. Wlien a proposition is madeitt 
several distinct parts and a conclusion drawn; 
those parts should be separated from eadioilier by 
semicolons : 

As,' ** A (Uvine legislator utteriilg hii viMcft frooi luatMn.; 
«i>idttiight)r govemior outstretching his arm torewai^and 
punish; informing us of f)erpetual reat, prepared for the 
figbteottSy sod piinishf<lait.for the wicked : tlieae are am^ 

V 
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siderations which overawe ihe n^orldy support integrity] and 
checli guilt." 

3. Of the CoLOH. 

RuLB XXV. The colon should b^ used at the 
end of a sentence, complete in itself, but followed 
by some supplementary remark^ or further illus- 
tratioii c^.the subject ; 

Asf^* Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from 
the consequences o£ guilt i tl|e gospel reveals the plan of 
divine interposition and aid/' ** Nature confessed some 
atonement to be necessary : the gospel discovers the neces- 
sary atonement ipade." See ex. R. 24, p. 317. 

raiSl ^^^^ XXVL When a proposition is 
^ ^ made, in one, or more clauses and an in- 
ference drawn, a colon should be used between the 
proposition and inference : 

As, ^ The great aim of man is eternal happiness : re- 
ligion outpoints a heaven to him.'* See quotation under 
rule 24. 

Rule XXVII. When an example, speech, or 
quotation is introduced, a colon should be used be- 
fore it: .. 

As, " The scriptures give us an amiable representation 
of;i)eity4 ^n these wdnjis ; ** God is love.", k*' I heard him 
say : 1 have done with the world.'* 

4, Of $he Period. . 

Rule XXVIII. The period is used at the 
dose of all full sentences r * 

As, " God is love " " Honor your parents." " If you 
*nroutd be respected, be virtuooV.^ 

Other paiu's6s are used somtiraes improperly for the pe- 
riod : as, "The proceedings, at 'tommon- law, was by writ 
dUtof chancery commanding the 'sherilf to cause the goods 
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taken tobe redelirered to the owner, under this writ "the 
sheriff might act judicially," &c. 1 Esp. 346. -The word 
o^&ner closes here a full sentence. 

These are all the pauses, asto length or quantity, which 
we have in our language. Seme suppose we have' onl^ 
three; the comma, semicolon, and period. But nature 
seems to have settled this question. And, if we consider 
how nearly allied these are to the four principal rests in mu- 
sic, we shall doubtless be satisfied of tlteir propriety. 

For the period corresponds very naturally with the semi* 
breve rest, that being a full bar in alt moods of time ; the 
colon, with the.minim ; the semicolon^ with the crotchet' ; 
the comma^ with the quaver. 

5, 0/ ike o$her CsAJHiCtSMS, {31<l}: 

• 

Theseare,the Interrogation (?) the Exclamation (!) the 
Dash (— ) the Parenthesis () the Brackets [] the Hyphen (:) 
the Apostrophe (') the Caret (a) the Quotation {'' ") the 
Index (ICT*) the Paragraph {%) the Section (§) the Star {*) 
the Obelisk (ft) the Parallel (||) the Accent^') the mollient 

Oi*»)^^c Aspirate (J the Diaresia (••) the Brace > 

1. The interrogation shows when a question is asked ; as, 
" Who did this ?" " Where have you been V* 

2. The exclamation is a mark of wonder> {surprise, emo- 
tion, or passion : t 

As, ^^ Bless the Lord ; O my soul ! and forget not all his 
bene6ts.** « Why will ye die 1 O house of Israel l" " Oh 
^e folly of sinners V* 

It is remarkable how the same sentence, or clause may be 
altered, by changing it from an interrogative, to an exclam* 
ative, and vice ver^a : as, 

« What condescension ?" [320] 

" What condescension !" 

** How great was the sacrifice ?'* 
•* How great was the sacrifice I" 

The great distinction between interrogative and exclam- 
atory sentences is this : In an interrogative sentence, an an- 
swer is always expected, and without it, the sense is incom- 
plete. In an exclamatory sentence no question is, in reali* 
ty, asked, nor any answer expected. Sec p. 77, 
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3. The 4Ath it uaed where the seme braaks aS ab- 
rujKljr : as> 

" Here lies the great—False marble, where I 
*^ Nothing hut sordid dust lies here.'^ 

" If thou aitiiei so nueh resoected oooe-«but> oh I hov 
fidieni" 

Asto the length of pause attached to these thiee charac- 
tersy oae general rule only can be gtveo : that they have 
the duration of the commat semicolon, ^ colon and perioctt 
. aecorriingaa ilie wtimct u^re they are useds requires. 

[3311 ^' '^^^ parenthests includes a psjrt of a seo- 

'^ ^ tence not necessary to make sensci and shouM be 
read qbickeri alMl in a ilPtaker tone of voice i as, 

^ While they wish to please, <and why should they not 
wish it 1) they disdain dishohorable means.^ *^ It was re- 
presented by an analogy^ (Oy how inadequate i) Which was 
borrowed)'^ kc. 

5. The brackets include words, which are meant to ex« 
^Iidn somthing prectdenti or rectify ^ome mistake : as» 

*^ Being indebted to the a'd. A. in theaum of one dollar 
£accordingto the account annexed] in consideration there- 
Of,'* ^c. ** If ttfe civil law only is included [which is Mr, 
Selden's opinion] it is only a retaliation upon the clergy." 

These two last mentioned characters hav'e, of late»by a 
feshionable negligence, or ignorance, and even among thosei 
who would be tho't learned, become synonimus. But their 
' uses are as perfectly distinct as their shape. The brackets 
are used to contain explanatory phras6s, which have ao 
l^ranimatical connexion, with the sentence, and migiit as 
well be madle a note, in the margin, or bottom, and is abso- 
lutely necessary to give a clear understanding of the com- 
position. By turning to pages 44, 46, lOS, 171, 233,241, 
^45, the scholar will see instances of the proper use of the 
' lockets. The parenthesis is somthing in nature 
> ^^f^ramas, except that the phrase is not necessary o the 
^nse^P^ the sentence; wheras a clause coatained by 
commat, \^' I ^"^> ^^^^ ™<^3^ ^^ ^u^" newspaper editors 
use tnese characters indiscriminately. 

6. The hyphen is used to join syllables* 

This charsictcr should only be used in spelling, or separ- 
ating syllableslpr same important purpose. For when origi- 
l»al simple worch come together, which are compound in 
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sense, they should not be separated by a hypheoi See 
Rule »6, p. 38. 

7. The apostrophe shows when a word is^ [3221 
contracted by omitting a syllablet or letter, and 

the possessive case Of nouns : a8» 

" He o*crleapt the mark." " Peter's cane." See p. ft5, 

8. The caret shows where somthing is omitted thro* mis- 
take: as, 

my w 

« This is book." « He lives in ton." 

A A 

9. The quotation is used where o&e author adopts thot 
words of another : as, 

^nd he said, *< Father, forgive them." 

10. The index is used where we wish to haYft some pas- 
sage particularly noticed. 

1 U The paragraph is used to begin anew subjecU This 
Is little used except in sacred writ. 

12. The seetion is usedtO'diinde chapters, and somtitnes^ 
fts a note of reference. 

13. The stais obelisk, and parallel, together with the fig- 
ures and letters, are used as notes of reference. 

14. The accent is used to designate the important letter, 
of a syllable, or syllable of a word; ' 

It is a general principle of the English, that ^at the eudi 
of words, is silent. See p.' 13. And so is f«, except in- 
some of the plural forms, which assume an additional sylla-^^ 
ble : as, RichSa^ sentenc^s^ box&9, ' The Latin and Greek, , 
in particular, vary from ours^ in this respect. People, there- 
fore, not acquainted, with these languages, read those ter- 
minations accordihgto our ]diom,wbich mutilates the word ; \ 
as, Demosthent^s, they read Detnosthtns ; .Thebes, Thebs ;} 

apostpoph^ apostrdt»h ; Phebe^ Pheb ; epitom^, epitom ; < 
Aristid^s, Aristids. To prevent the unlearned from mak- 

* * * ', ■ 

iog these mistakes, I recommend to writersy inirariabiy to 
place the accent over those terminations,.in alt words, whc- ' 
ther pure English words, or words adopted from other lan- 
guages, which will prevent aUsuch mistakes. Where the syl- 
lable is long, the grave accent should be used> where shorty 
the acute. . , , 

45. The mollient is used« in>. softening, or taking off ihe^ 
asperity io sound, of a consonanti and generaUf plased un-^* 
•u8 *• : 
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d^v the letter mef^nt to be effected bf Ik. Bhtef t»f iliese 

characters is used under t, c, g, shy 8c cA. 
f 3231 ^^' ^^^ Mpifate is used to render the bound of 
^ -' a coDsonant hardt or rough, to which it is attach- 

ed| and is placed underneath ihe letter. Cp ch and g are af- 

ibcted b)r it. 

17. The dVaresis is used over « diphthong, to 'Sepaitfte it 
into two syllables. We are not yet sufficiently aware of -the 
great utility and necesatty of this charaeteri in our language 
as we have no established i^ule asto vowdia, which come to- 
gether. When two vowels come together, which make 
distttict syllttblttti the dsaresrs ought imariably to be u«ed, 
and then the reader will know, from inspection, his qtian- 
tity of syllables, wHhout trdubte and delay. ^ 

18. The biiace «s used at the end of triplets, or three 
lines in poetry, having the same rhyme. It is also ^ised 
to connect several words with one commcm term. 

6. Of tht V^e ^f CAPltAi. LBtVS&S. 

1. The titles of books should be all in capitals. 

3. The first letter of every sentence should be a capital. 

3. All appellations of the Deity should begin with capi- 
tals ; as, iloly Spint, Heavenly Dov<;, Almighty, MesBs'i- 
ah, &(&. 

4. Proper names of persons, places and things should be- 
gin Vrith capitals : as, George^ York, the Strand, the Allega- 
ny, Missisippi, Seahorse, &c; 

5. Adjectives, derived from proper names, should begin 
with capitals : as, English, Roman, Alp'ian, &c. 

r 31241 6. Words of particular importance in a sentence 
^ ^ should begin with capitals : as. The ReloirmaiioDy 
|he Restoration, {he Revolution. 

7. The first word in a ciuot^tibb, after a colon, or when an 
assertion, in nature of a quotation, is loade after a comma 
or semicolon, should begin with a capital : as,^< Remember 
this ancient maxim s *^ Know thyself:" «< And Jesus Aaid 
unto htm,** " Take up thy bed 'and vwilk.!* 

8. The first word in an example should ^^In. with a 
capital. See the rules in syntaar, 8lc. 

9. Every substantive and principal word 4b< the littesof 
^oks should begin with a capital. 

r«. The first wdni of etery pi^elic Kne, should begin 
with'a capital. 

il. The proooun /and interjectioaCV should be capital!^ 
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ii. Ami g^ierdlly^ all ih^p^lant wpri% aod .subjects of 
discourse should begin with capitals. 

13. All abbreviations and initial letters.shouldWcdpitals« 

14. Numerical letters should be capitals. 

CHAPTER III. t^S] 

Few people are to be fotind) ulio do not somlimet read 
poetry. This \Wt\y and forcible mode of eKhiblting nature 
and sentiment mayi when chaste and judicious, be a& inno- 
cent and instructive cmploy'ment for ^ moderate portion of 
time. It will therefore be necessary to give the scholar a 
deinitiijn and explanation of this part of gTantmar, that, in 
reading poetry, he may be thebetter able to judge of its 
correctuesrs, and relish iu beauties. 

$ 1. Of the general'defimtion of V&asiFicdfioK. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
m^iber and variety of syllables^ or words accord- 
ingto certain laws of measure and quantity. This 
sort of composition is called poetry. 

Poetiy is divisible into two kinds of verse: 
JSlavkvivA Rhtfme. 

Blankver$e is that^ which has no corresponds 
harmony of syllables at the ends oi theUxies: but 
* the poetic line is known entirely by the nwmher of 
feet it containis. 

Rhyme is that^ which has a correspou- r d^gn 
dence of sound in the last syllables or "- J 
words of the lines. 

Rhyme is divisible into em/pleUy txifieiB^ a»d 
quadruplets^ &c. 

A Couplet is that in wkic^#e last syllables^ tdr 
words of two lines harmonize in sound. 

A Triplet is that^ in which &e last syllaibles^ or 
tfords of three lines harmonize in sound. 

A quadruplet is tfaat^ in which the last syllables^ 
fit words «f fonr Imes htyrsioaiize in sound. 
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Poetry is primarily divided into movement vaA 
meaeure. 

Movement is the progressive order of sounds^ 
from strong to weak^ from long to shorty and from 
slow to fast^ and vice versa. 

Measure signifies the proportion of time^ both in 
sounds and pauses. 

Measure is divisible into two kinds^ viz. Feet 
and Paused. 

[3271 Of POETIC FEEt. 

A certain number of syllables form a foot. 

They are calle4 fi^^t because by thtm, the voice steps 
along thro' the verses in a measured pace. And it is neces- 
sary, that these syllables which mark this regular move- 
nient of the voice, should, in some measure) be distinguish- 
ed from the others. 

This distinction was .made among the Romans, by divid- 
ing their syllables into long and shorty ascertaining their 
quantity, by an exact proportion of time in sounding them. 
The long t6 the short was as two to one : and the long syl- 
lables being the more important, marked the movement. 

In Engti^hj syllables are divided into actented and u»ac- 
rented. Our accented syllables being strongly distinguish- 
ed from the unaccented^ by a peculiar stress of voice, are 
equally capable of marking the movement, and outpointing 
the regular pause of the voice, as the long syllables were> 
by their quantity, among the Latins. 

.^^ . When the feet are formed by an accent on the 

^ ^ vowels, they are exactly the same as tbeieet in 
the ancient Latin poetry, and have the same just quantity, 
in their syllables^ So, in this I'espect we have all that the 
ancient Latins had, and another method of diversifying oUT 
syllables, which they'had not We have, in fact, duplicates 
of each foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit them for 
different purposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from iiature, powers peculiar to itself. 
Upon the know ledge,' and right application of these powerait 
the pleasure and tfSt^X, of numbers chiefly dependf. 

AU feet ID poetry; consist either of two or three 
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sylU^lea* Th^ fure redadblB ^ Blue Hi0iM i^tmxf 
of two syllables^ and five of three : viz. / 

DiSSrLLABhBS. TSISSriLABLBS, [3293 

A Trochee - q A Daxjtyl -^ « o 

An Iambus « - An Anapsst o w - 

A Spondee-- An Amphibradhus o - o 

A Pyrrich ^ a An Antibrachus - « - * 

ATribrachtt0 o o ^ 

Aeeetrdiiigly wt ha? eidne kindft of «impte veisei 9i which 
all poetry is formed* 

* Whoever reads poetrf 9 with attentioSi will frequently 
find that) which has an adaitionai long' foot added to a Tro- 
ct)ee, as it is called. This makes it atonte^ neither a* Tro- 
chee, nor anyother fool, accordingto the okl number, <juan- 
Hty, and definition of fcet. And to call a thtng%y oile name 
and ^e it hy imother, m to define it in iheory, to be one 
. thing, and make it, in practice, another, i« the sure way to 
keep a science always confused, and the ideas of scholars 
indefinite. And as it has been the practice thro* the whole 
of this work j to introduce new terms, give new definition, 
and rectify old ones, where necessary, the aamc JU^rtf is - 
taken here. If this antidracAua is admitted, which is design- 
ed, as a counterbalance to the nmfihidrachuf^ the measure of 
poeti'y, will atonce be relieved from all amt»»guky, and Wo 
shall then have an appropriate foot, whereby to measur^ 
every kind of association of syllables, that has been already 
adopted, or that can be ititrodoeed into English poetry. 

When any dissyllat^le foot takes an additional syllable, i| 
is improper to call it a dissyllable, w4t1) an addiUtmal longi 
or short syllable : ibr the rery addition of such syllahlo 
makts it att)nce, one or other of the denominations of tri- 
syllable feet. 

The Trochee has the first syllable ac- rqo(%n 
cented and tlie last unaccented: a«, *- J 
*^ Hateful, pi oiis/^ 

,The Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, 
and the second accented : as, Betray, consist* 

The Spondee has both either accented, or nnap« 
cented: as; TAe pale moon. Come, see* 
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The Pyrrich has both syllables unaccented : as^ 
BiittSr^ mutter. 

The Dactyl has the first syllable accented^ and 
the others unaccented*: as, Laborer. 

The Anapa&st has the last syllable accented and 
the other two unaccented : as, But in vain. 

The Amphibrachtis has the middle syllable ac- 
cented, and the other two unaccented : as, Domes- 
tic, disdaining, complaining, delightful. 

The Antibracfaus has the accent on the third i^yl- 
lable, and the others unaccented: as,Trugstlove,| 
from Shove, | shall endure, | ever more. } 

The Tribrachus has all the syllables unaccented : 
. ail, Numerable, conquerable, mystery. 

Poetic Quantity is of two kinds ; time and mea- 
aure. The temporal quantity is that space or length 
of time, required in going thro' properly, in the pro- 
nunciation of the poetic linc^. 

The mensural quantity is the number of feet the 
poetic line contains. 

JVbtem^CtXktr^Xiji where the syllables in a foot, are all of 
a kind) they have no poetic accent, tho' the Sp&ndee seems 
t somtimes' to have an accent, on both syllables. It is, 
therefore, left in the alternative. 

rsa 11 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ divided into principal and second- 

^ ^ ary. The principal>re the Trochee, the Iambus, 
the Dactyl, and the Anapsst. These are called principal, 
t)ecaase ail poems consist prlucipally of one, or other of 
these feet. The others are x.alled secondary, because they 
are never the leading part in any poem but are only used to 
diversify the others, and render the composition more 
sprightly and familiar. 

We will now go on and explain the use of these feet^ by 
familiar examples. And 

I. OfvtBOCRAlC FERSE, 

This is first unopedal, consisting of one pure 
Trochaic foot : as, 
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"WahingI "KovVmgj " H6piiig| 
•• Longing;] " Shiinkingj. *' Dying"| 

This, tho' too short for a poefn of any length, may, if 
sparingly used, appear sprightly and well in stanzas. 

2. Buopedal^ having two feet bot^ of which are 
Trobhees^ ot one a Trochee associated with any- 
other foot: as^ 

«* On the) mountain] " Tn the| days 6f old) [332] 

* By ^ foumain"! " Fablcsl plainli iold"| 

3. Tripedal^ having three feet, all of which are 
Trochees^ or two Trochees associated with any- 
other foot: as^ ^ 

* When our j. hearts arc j mourning*'! 
" Lord of [ the larSrlds | ahove." | 
<*Hestless ( mortals | toll for nought } 
"Bliss in I vain frdm | earth w sought" | 

"Doctor I Paugiis | k^pt a school" | 

4. Qpadrapedal, having all the feet Trochees, 
or having three Trochees associated with any oth- 
er foot: as, 

"K5und us I roars iM | tlmp^st f louder." | 

" Idle I afi€r | dinner, | in his chtiir, | 
" Sat a I iHrroer, | ruddj?, | fat and fair." J 

5. Quinquepedal, having five feet, all of which 
are Trochees, or four Trochees associated with 
anyother foot : as^ 

» All that I walk «n | foot dr | ride in | chariots | 
<^ AH that I dw^n tn | pamcies, 6r | garrets. | 

" Thqse who 1 live on | pimp^r'd \ fdod &re f daicite *' | 
<« Thdse wh6 | sin and { pr&f &nd | sin iiid | piUy &re | 
rgprdbiltc." I 
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[333] 6. I^xipedal^ haviiip six feel, all Tro- 
chees, orfive Trochees', associated wHh ftnyother 
foot. 

«« 5n & I in5utit&m | stritchM b^n|eath ^| h5arjf| wIlIow» | 
^'Lay ^ i 8hepherd|switin ^nd | viewed thS | railing { bil- 

We haTc no examples of the Trochaici which go beyond 
thisy nor any example of any Unc^ which end in any other 
foot) tho' capable of thaf variatiop. 

In all these Trocharc measuresi the accent is to be plac- 
ed on the odd syllables. 

II. 0/ Iambm€ fbbss* 
i. Unopedal, having but "one Iambic foot 

"3ffhc| ^If she I Ab6ve| 

<« Disdain I '< Cdrnplain." | Mjflove) 

Is paitd I 

The' we have no regular poems extantf which have such 
stanzas ; yet they are somtimes seen in occasional pieces^ 
but should be used very sparingly. 

[334] S. Daopedal, having two feet, both of 
which are Iambics, or an Iambic, associa- 
ted with anyother foot : as, 

« What place | is here 1 1 « Td m« | tb« rose | 

«« Wh&t scenes | appear f | « KdI5ng]er glows.*' ] 



u 



'< Upon I ^ m5untain | B^ide | & fduntlUn/' f 

This form is also Coo short ibr anything but occasional 

stanzas. 

8. Tripedal, havmg three lamMcf^ W tpi^ Im- 
bics associated with aomother foot : w, 
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o 
** In plaices fep ( br near | Where wh6l|s6me is | th^ air| 

o o 

*'Or fam|ou3 5r ] obscOrej Op where | ihfi most | im- 
pure" I 
" OUr hearts | no long \ gp languish." | 

4. Quadrupedal, having four feet, all Iambics, 
or three Iambics, associated with anyother foot. 

o 
<* And m&y ( ^t last | ttijf weajij? ao^e | 
" Find out I the peacejful heprojitage." | 
*' Sweet is I the work | wy God | wy king" ( 

5. Quinquepedal, having five feet, all roo--i 
Iambics, or four Iambics, associated with ^ ^ J 
anyother foot. 

" How lov'd I how va1|u*d once ( avails j thee not [ 
«' To whom I relai[ed6r | by whom j be*^ct.*' j 

This is what we call oiv; heroic measure. In its simple 

^ form, it conslsis of five Iambics. But by exchanging occa- 

" sionally Iambics^ for other feet it is capable of many varie^ 

ties. And most of our English verse may be varied in the 

same way, aswellas by the different position of the Pauses. 

6. Sexipedal, having six Iambic feet. This is 
called the Alexandrine measure : as, 

" Fop thou | ^rtbut | of dust; | be hamjbleand| bg wlse."| 

This kind is only elegants on solemn and great occasions^ 
and should be sparingly u$ed : aS) 

<« The seas | shSIl waste, | the skies | in smoke ( decay, | 
" Kocks fall I to diist | and m6un|tains meltj away ; | 
" Butfix'd I his word, | h!»s6v|'rgign p6w*r | remains : ( 
" Thjf realm | f6rev|ep lasts, | thj?6wn | Messljah reigns." J 

7. SeptipedaV having seven Iambic [336] 
feet: as, 

" The l-opd I descendjed from | Xbove | and bowM | the 
Heav'ns | mfist high" | 
W 
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This used to be written in one line ; but is now brolciHt 
i»to two, and, in sacred poetry, is callecl cpmmon metre s 
Its, 

«* The dear \ delights | we here | enjoy | 

" And fondjljf call | ouiown | 
« Are bat I short falvors boi irow'd now [ 
<* To be I repaid | anon." | 

Somtimes a short syllable is added to the tri pedal pune 
Iambic lines. This makes the last foot sm Amphibrachus. 

** And any oath the state impos'd, 
" I roost j devoiulljl swore it." | 

" But now I'n^ forc'd to leave the place 
" Because | 1 did | rebel, Sir." j 

In all thesern^jrswi^S^he accent is to be placed on the 
even syllables. As the sepiVped^l form is, infact, probably 
obsolete, the lines will fall alternatfy tmder the q^uadrupedui 
and tripedal verse. 

[337] 3. 0/ DAcrriic terse. 

1. UnopecUl; having but ohc Dactylic foot : Asf; 

** But in vain, ( ^ Orator, 

^* They complain." | ^eJlat6r, 

HoiTzon, 

Asy.iyn. 

3. Duopedal, having two fcet^ both of which are 
Dactyls, or one Dactyl, and one of any 4^ther 
kind : as, 

" But in vain | they complain." j 

3. Tripedal, having three feet, ^11 Dactj^ls, or 
two Dactyls associated with anyotUer foot : as, 
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" From the low | pleasures of j our nature.*' j 

" Dear Mary | your joy and | delight | 
" Poor gul's in | a [iiij|ful plight." | 

4?. Qiiadrapedal, having four Dactyls, or three 
Dactyls, and one foot of anyother foot : as, 

" Fr5m the low | pleasiires of J this fallen | na^iure." { 

Wc have no instances of this, beyond the quadrupedal 
quaniity. And instances are so rare of Dactyl poems, that 
it is more a matter of curiosity than use. It is used chiefly 
as a secondary measure, like the other secondary feet, to 
diversify poems. It seems to be nothing more than the 
Anapxstic foot, \(rith the accent on the first syllable instead 
of the third. For the examples given under the unopcdal 
and duopedal quiinlilies are anapastic verse, with the accent 
thus changed. This beautiful interchange of accent, quat>* 
tity and measure holds more, or less among all the feet« 

4. Of JNAP2E,SrJC VBXSS [338] 

1. Unopedal, having but one Anapsestic foot : 
a^ 

BGt t hole I 

ifn the wall I 
" But in vain [ Or thg roof | 

" They complain." | Of mj? dome. | 

S. Duopedal, having two feet, both Anapaests, 
©r the first an Anapaest, followed by anyother 
foot: as, 

<< But in vain, I they c5mplain.** | 

« Fair Cj?nth'a | rgiirM | - 
** And mantled j her smiles " | 

<^ But his c6ur|age 'gun friil 
" For no art | could avail." 

By adding a syllable we make the first foot an Auap»&t, 
the second a Pyrricb, and the third a Trochee : as, 
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<< Biit hts c5ur|^{;e *g^n | flil him | 
«< tdr no an ] c6uid av|ail him." | 

3. Tripedal; having thr^e Anaps&stic feet^ or two 
Anapaests associated with anyother : as^ 

o 
^' O ye woods | spread y6ur branch|es ^ pace | 

" To your deep|est recessjes I fly, | 

« I would hide | whh th^ beast | of thg ch^se | 

o 

•* I would van|ish fr6m ev|eij| eye." | 

•« Wh6se n^ct&r | my s^nsSs | r«g&l'd { 
« And beatily | gnripQtr'd | irjf eye/' | 

rsSQI *' Quadrupedal, having four AnapsBS- 
^ J tic feet, or three Anapa&sts associated 
with anyother foot : as, 

** Liul€ redlbr^ast was chant|tng his notes | hjf her side, | 
'« And th6 lur|ilS was coojing a tune ) to his mate.*' | 

" Th€ gr6ves were | resonant [ with miislc | &nd glee." \ 

5. Quinquepedal, having the three first feet Ana- 
paestic, the fourth a Pynich, and the fifth a Tro- 
chee: as, 

*^ On thg warm | cheek of youth, | smiles ILnd rdsj^s Sire ] 
bllndtng." | 

This is the largest mensural quantity, we have in Eng- 
lish poetry of Anapxstic measure. 

These are the diflerent kinds of principal feet, in their 
more simple formes. They are capable of numerous varia* 
tions, by the intermixture of them with eachother, and the 
occasional admission of secondary feet. We have observedt 
that English verse is formed of feet, made of accent aswell, 
as quantity. That the student may clearly sec the differ- 
ence, we will give a few examples. 
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" O'er heaps | of ru| in stalk'd | the slatel Ijf hmd.''| [340J 

Here the accent is on the vowel, in every second syllable. 
In the following, the accent is on the consonant.^ 

" Th^n rust [ling, crSckl ling, crash| ing, thQtj| der down." | 

Here, the want of quantity tn the shoii; syllable, made 
long, by accent, is compensated by short commaic pauses, 
except at the end, and there the diphthong sufficiently en- 
larges the syllable. 

We will now proceed to notice, alittle, the manner, in 
^vhich poetry is varied, beautified, and improved, by the as- 
sociation of the principal feet> and the occasional intermix- 
ture of the secondary feet* 

[341] 

"MQrmiiring ( and with | him fled | the shades! 5f night." | 

" See the | bold youth [strain ap | the threat| ning steep.**! 

" That on | weak wings | from far | pursues| your flight."! 

« As 1 rang'd j thro the lawns, [ 

" One mornrng j in May, ] 

" And ambled [ along | Tn the grove ; | 

" S6 sweet | bluth'd the rose, | 
" Whose fragrance | mjf senses j i^gal'd, ( 

^^ And beatiij' | enr^ptui'd | my eye. | 

*' Th« birds, I on the trees, | 

*' Were dressing | their plumes ; j 
•* The Linnet | was tuning f h^r lyre : | 

** l^he lark hild | ascended | 

*' The oak, | and sh€ sang | 
** To welcome f the tides | of the morn, j 

" E&h heart | with joy, | 
«* Each scene ( with delight | 
•' Was full and | o*«rflowTng | with bliss." J 

w 2 
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<* T* Tt)}\ niQae give | &u€niioD | and deem it | n5t a ( 

nijfitcrjf \ 
" If i I jumble I toggtber | paeirjf ] and his| loijf." | 

" And 86 I m€rrjf be] thS m^movjf | 5rg5od | queen Bess.| 
*« 5 the I gdld^D days | of g5od | queen BSss.'' | 

- - In the preceding examples the syllables are all 
^ ^ marked) and the feet all measured. The schol- 
ar will distinctly notice the difiPerence between syllables 
long by quantity and long by position. For the former 
have the accent always on the vowel, the latter on the con- 
sonant. Some call them long by accent : and it is imma- 
terial which, if we do but properly distinguish between 
the two kinds. And where a syllable is long by position, 
it always has a pause of sense or quantity) associated with 
it to make up the deficiency of real quantity. Again some 
syllables) having the accent on the vowel, are short by po- 
sition. And, in many instances, they seem to bestow some 
of their own quantity on the syllables> long by accent) asso- 
ciated with them. 

From the foregoing illustrations, we may perceive what 
a copious stock for versification) the English language pos- 
sesses- For w« have, as before observed, all the ancient 
poetic feet, in our heroic measure, with duplicates of each, 
agreeing in movement, though differing in measure ; and 
which make a different impression on the ear:, a richness 
peculiar to out language* which may be the source of a 
great and pleasing variety. 

[343] §3. O/PoEric Pauses. 

Poetic pauses ave of two kinds : sense and mel- 
odif. See Note^ p. 310. 

The sentential pauses are those^ known by the 
name of stops. See Punctuation. 

The harmonic pause is that, which d^ignates words of 
particular importance, and is divisible into two kinds ;^- 
f.ai 9,nd casuraL These somtimes coincide with the sen- 
tential pauses^ and somtimes exist where the others do 
noti 
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The final pause is at the end of the line) closes the verse 
and makes the measure in all kinds of poetry, and pre- 
serves the melody without injuring the sense. It marks 
the bound of the metre ; and being made only by a sup- 
pression or elevation of the voice, not a change of tone, ex- 
' ccpt at a period, it never affects the sense. This final 
pause, or stop of suspension, is not the only advantage 
gained to numbers. It also prevents that monotony, or 
samness of note, at the end of the lines, which, however 
pleasing to the vulgar, is disgusting to a delicate ear. For, 
as this final pause has no peculiar note of its own, but 
takes that which belongs to the preceding word, it changes 
continually with the matter, and is as various as the sense. 

The final pause, alone, on many occasions r«>.-i 
marks the distinction between prose and verse : as, *• -^ 

Of man's first disobedience and the fruit of that forbicl- 
den tree, whose mortal taste bro*t death into our world 
with all its woe, Sec. 

" Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
13ro't death into our world, with all its woe.'* 

This shews how necessary it is, in reading verse, to 
make every line sensible to the ear. For what is the use of 
melody ; and for what end has the poet composed in verse, 
if^ in reading, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the 
final pause, and degrade them, by our improper pronunci- 
ation, into mere prose I 

The caesural pause divides the poetic line into ro.e^ 
equal, or proper parts. In heroic verse, the ^ •* 
csesura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable. 
But in this, as every thing else, the genius of the poem 
iViust govern. For what nature feels, she will express ,and 
that expression is never wrong ; and, 

1. On the fourth syllable, or end of the second foot : as, 

The sil j ver eel" J in shining volumes roU'd 

The yel | low carp" | in scales bedrop*d" with gold. 

3. On the fifth syllable, or middle of the third foot : as, 

« Round brok | en col | timns," clasp | ing ivy twin'd, 
« 6'r heaps | of ru | in/' staik'd, | the stately hind." 
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On the sixth syllable) or end of the third foot : as, 



o 



*« Ok, say ! | whS.t strangi er cause/' | yet unexplor'd 
« Could make | a gen| tie belle" | reject a lord." 

j.^ g, 4, Aline maybe divided into three parts bf 
^'^ - crosuras : as, 

»< Outstrelch'd | he lay," | on thej cold ground" | and ofl.*T 

As syllables, in their arrangement into wordsi admit a 
whole, and semi, or half accent; so words arranged into 
poetic lines, in certain cases, admit the whole and the semif 
or half cssura> in certain cases : as. 

Warms' in the sun," refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars," and blossoms' in the trees, 
Lives' thro' all life," extends' thro' all extent, 
Spreads' undivided," operates' unspent, 
Glows' while he reads ;" but trembles' as he writes. 
Mean' but | yet gveat,| " commanding' tho' reserv'd/' 

Somtimes the cacsural and final pauses come together at 
the end of the line, as in the above examples^ 

[347] §4.0/' Harmont^ Melodt and EjtPREssiofir, 

Having shewn the general nature and use of feet and 
pauses, the constituent parts of verse, it now remains, more 
particularly, to notice the effect, which a right manage- 
ment of them produces : viz. Harmony, Melody and Ex- 
pression. In these, the whole charm of poetry consists. 

I . Of HARMONr, 

Harmony is an agreeable effect produced by the regulari- 
ty, and uniibrmityf of sound, movment and measure. 

A poem composed purely of anyone kind of measure, is 
always harmonious, iho* some kinds of measure are, in 
themselves more harmonious, than others. But this is a 
grace which, in poetry, aswell as music, tires by its uni- 
formity. For this reason, writers of real genius have 
sought and introduced a variety, into their verses. 
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2. Of MELODr. [348] 

Melod}r is a pleasing sensation on the ear» produced 
from the apt, various and proper arrangement of the con* 
stituent parts of verse, accordingto the laws of movment 
and measure. 

As harmony, from its samness of sound, intime, ceases 
to please, melody, which is an agreeable variety of mov- 
unent and measure, is introduced. For this purpose, the 
Iambus is a relief to Trochaic samness ; the sprightliness 
of the Pyriich is exchanged for the slow and dignified grav- 
ity of the Spondee ; the Anapxst is exchanged for the 
Dactyl ; the Antibrachus for the Amphibrachust and the 
Tribrachus is a common relief to all the trissyllable feet. 
The beauty of the poetic edifice is their due and proper in* 
termixture with eachother. 

The following are examples of the use of the r « jq<i 
Trochee to relieve the Iambic samness. ^ -' 

Favors | X6 none, | tS all | she smiles | extends, | 
Oft she 1 rejects | but ngv| er once | offends. | 

AH these I our nd| tions vain> { sees and | decides. | 

Next we have the Spondee and the Pyrrich. 

o 

On th^ I grsen bank | V6 look | int» | the clear | 
Smooth lake, I that t6 | me seem'd | ^n$th| Sr sky | 
Stood' rul'd,' | stood' vast" | inftn|itiide | cbnfin'd. | 

The admission of the Amphibrachus is another source of 
melody. 

Whjfch manjf | ^tard h&d | chaunt^d | mSny | & day. ( 

Another source of melody is the comparison of the dif- 
ferent members of two or more lines. 

See' the Ibold youth"| strain' up I thg thrSat I'ntng st6ep"|. 
Rush' thro | the thlck|2ts" down' | thS val |Icys sweep. | 

Thy forests Windsor/' and thy green retreats, 
Atonce, the Monat-chV and the mus's seats. 
Invite my lays." Be present, Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades*' 
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Not half so awift" the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle movest 
\Vhen thro' the clouds" he drives the trembling doves. 

The cscsura adds j^reatly to the melody of a poem. And 
the greater the cxsural variety, if just and natural, the 
y;reater the melody. 

[350] - 3. Of Expression. 

The last, greatest, and finishing oi'nament of a poem, is 
Expression. 

Expression is an apt and nalur?.l choice of words and a 
proper arrangement of the constituent pans of verse so, as 
to illustrate afid enforce the tho'ts, feelings, and senUments 
of the author. 

In this, the grace and majesty of verse consist. 

In expressing sentiments by words, the language natur- 
ally falls into a movement correspondent to that, produced 
in ihc mind, by emotion. Accordingly the Trochee, the 
Iambus, the Dactyl, or Anapaest, with the occasional inter- 
spersions of the other feet, prevails. And, even in common 
discourse, more or less of this generic movment exists. 
To imitate nature, therefore, the poet must conform the 
movment to the sentiment, the sentiment to the subjt^ct. 

P« ., That a various and judicious management and 

*- •* interchange of the feet and paus6s is peculiarly 
expressive of the operations, sentiments and emotions of 
the mind is evident to anyone, who reads poetry, with tastt, 
feeling and understanding. 

We will close our subject of Grammar, with a few quota- 
tions illustrative of these three great ornaments of verse. 

In the following, the vast dimensions of Satan are shewn, 
by an uncommon succession of long syllables, which detain 
ns to survey the huge, arch fiend, in liis fixed posture. 

?56 str^tch'd | out huge j in length [ the arch | fiend lay. | 

The next shows us the power and elegance of the Tro- 
chee, in the beginning of Iambic verse. 

and, sure wiihin, 
Lights bn I his feet : | as when | a prdwl fing wolf | 
Leaps o'er | the fence, | wV;h ease" j'tntg | the fold. | 
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The Trochee shews Saton in the act of lighting: r^^oi 
The Iambus fixes him firm on the ground. The ^ ^ 
same artifice, in the next line, is applied to the wolf, With 
tvhich Satan is compared. 

The following show the effect produced by the c»sura, so 
placed, as to divide the line int6 unequal, yet natural parts* 

thus, with the year, 
Seasons ( return ;" ( biit nst ( to mS | returns | 
Day,'' or \ the sweet | apprsach | of eve | or morn, j 

No sooner had the' Almighty ceas't, bcit all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud^"as from numbers without numb<?r," sweet,'' 
As from blest voices uttering joy. 

In the first of those two examples, the cxsura shows 
strongly Milton*s great loss, the loss of sight. In the second 
the sublimity of worship in heaven, the multitude of wor- 
shippers, and the harmony of their pr«iss. 

We close with an example containing a great r<^c.^-i 
variety of feeling, sentiment, and expression. '■^ ^^ 

Dire' was ( the t6ss| ing," deep' | the groans," | despnir" | 
Tended ( the sick f I bus'est' I frbm couch | to couch,'' | 

And ov^er them | triumph|ant Death" J his dart' | 
bhook," biil j delay'd j to stiike/ | 

In poetry, as in iTiiisic, a good writer will copy nature. 
By feeling properly the foixe and warmth of his own senil- 
jTients, he will leach others to feel the pathos and to catch 
the flame. Ke will not sicken his readers with the mono-x 
tony of the one grace, nor disgust them with the richness 
and power of the others. For well he knows, that Harmo* 
ny pleases by its similarity and sweetness of sound; that 
Melody charms by its variety; and that Expresson, the 
iT.asterpiece of the whole work, and captivates by its ^sithos^ 
grandeui> and energy. 

Posrscnipr. [354] 

Having treated of Grammar generally, and the parts «!is* 
tinctly, and, in some measure laid the anatomy of the lan- 
guage open, it will be proper now to lead the scholar tb a 
right understanding of the abstract parts of speech. And 
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this from the nature of the work) nust be done m few 
words. 

Grammar, considerpd as a science, and we have nooUier 
way of considering it understandingly, is lilte all the other 
sciences, and can only be. rightly understood and tauj^t, by 
dif iding the generic terms into their proper species. For 
the only way of keeping our ideas clear and perspicuous is 
to give all the terms, differing in seuse^ definitions corres- 
pondent to their nature and use* 

Therefore, after the scholar has acquired a thoro* know- 
ledge of the subject he may philosophize. But it will be 
idle for him to begin his philosophy, before he ^ail have 
learned the terras. 

Our learned Grammarwritershave holden,that language 
has only two abstract parts of speech : the n^un und the 
verb.* This is undoubtedly true in an abstract, but not in a 
distributive sense. The noun is the abstract term of all 
quality and circumstance. The adjective and adverb are, 
therefore, only corruptions^ or perhaps, more .properly :caU- 
ed variations of that original part of speech.. 

• The other parts of speech are called particles, and have 
been considered to be terms, which express not idea8>.4>ut 
connect thero. This appears not to be true, either in, theo- 
ry or fact. For as they radically are ideas, they mu^jde- 
rivatively possess more or less of their abstract nature* The 
precise difi'erence aod analogy of terms are as indefinable, 
as the properties and qualities of nature. The extremes 
are plain and visible* . 

** But where the shades begin and end^ 
None but who made can tell." 

Thislndefinability of terms, the inexplicable manner, in 
which they agree and disagree, makes the whole beauty 
and excellence of language. And tho' we are wanting in 
faculties to explain, nature has given us a sense} whereby 
we clearly understand. .... 

The prepositions, for instance, have been considered to 
be words, not expressing ideas, but showing relaticn be- 
tween wbrd|, which express ideas. Exam. " Th(> Bridge 
between Boston and Cambridge** Here ^erwer^rn is not a 
simple termrr expressive only of relation between bridge and 
the object it governs ; but it is the prominent word, which 
explains the whole sentence. It is, to the sentence, exact- 
ly what the bridge is to those two places. 
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■ •* A journey fipoan Boston to New-York.** Here from 
signifies t^e outBet^ or departure^ and /o, the whole way be- 
tween these plaoes. WHl anyone undertake to say, that 
the o^set Is ndt a circumstance sucSiciem foran ideai or 
fhsit tfae whole interimedfaie <^pace» between those places^ is 
jBot siilfioient tfO be the subject matter of an idea. 

Words in « sen^npe are like men paraded in ranks. The 
Jbrmofit, we see plai«iy, the .next not so plainly. Shall we 
say of those^ who are only in part risiblt;) that they are not 
30>ere^ 

So of the adverbs and adjectlres : as, "I do it willingly/* 
Here /is the agent> tf o the Terb> ^xpressiBg the mechanical 
action o^ the body and its membeFs, in performing the ac- 
tion ; fV, the thing doneror performed ; wHUngiy^ the act of 
the mind, concurring with the animal action. 

^ The man is ^ upright.** The designates the person ; 
man is the objects to which our attention is rdirected $ f« 
represents the '6ki$tence, or being of that ohjtct ; jifirig/ii 
4iveotsottr attenticm to all the former acts and doings of the 
2Ban. It is plain, that in the above examples, every wordy 
«ames with it, itso^^ proper ideai^ther primary or secon- 
dary. And we can nomore say, that every word in ai sen* 
teficeis not directly, or indirectly, an Idea, than that the 
different materials of a house are not matter of substance, 
because some are larger, and more important and conspic- 
uous tlian others. See analysis, p. 360. 

I. 0/theJi>»Bcrivs;. [3553 

W^ ^y, <* a good man,'* <* a swift horse,** " a pleasant 
.prospect.'* The abstract, substantive terms are, " good- 
jie$s* man,** " swiftness* horse,*' ** pleasantness' prospect.*' 
Nature, feeling the uncouthness of the expression and inel-^ 
.egance of tW form,'in this, as in everything else, sought the 
easiest smd beautifulest method of remedying both, which« 
at the same time, should preserve the propriety of speech. 
She has taught us, therefore, by the use of the adjective, to 
exhibit the goodness ;of ii^te.rni^l quality, by the comliness 
of external appearancct and to dress our ideas, for the same 
reason, she has adome<ji Iwarselfi th?it both might appear to 
the better advantage. 

2, Cff (he Advbbb. 

Thiswa8toriginailiryikpilir%pplk|Melopt^^^ ar> i5fcre, 
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for in this fiiace ; thcre^ for i« $hatfilaee 4 vjhere^ for £« wftar 
fiiaecyhc. But the refinement^ langnage hafs eleganily 
extended them to other forms oi expression. See p. 158. 

j-g^g-j 3. The was originally, in the Saxon language, a 

■* relative pronoun, which we have changed into aai 

article, it still bears a great resemblance to this and that, 

when they are used as demonstrative pronouns. ^ . 

ji and an are derated froxki the Saxon adjective^ cei3» i. e. 
one. See p. 43. 

4. Of the pronoun^ as a derivative of the noun, nothing 
need be said here. See pronouns. 

5. Prepositions are also a branch, or ramification of the 
noun.' Their use soon showed their importance, as terms 
expressive of relation, between other terms. And as they 
were found to be an ornament, a conveniencei and a per* 
spicuity, their number had become considerablyi large, and 
their use extensive. 

Tho^ we see, that the noun is the parent stock) from 

which the other parts of speech, abovenamed, have sprung. 

TSsri '^ *^^ other parts of speech, as we shjtil notice 

*■ ^ below, are corruptions, or variations of thfi verb. 

And, 

1. The participle is the first and most apparent variatioa 
of the verb. See participles. 

2. The gerund, which is another form and manner of 
using the participle, is the next variation of the verb. See 
gerunds. 

3. The conjunctions are deri^e^d from the verbal stock : 
as, (/i for example, is from the same Saxon root, as give •• 
viz. gi/an ; as, -** If it be so ;" i. e. suppose it be so, or give, 
that it be so, 'fee. The othrer hypothetical conjunctions 
seem only to be variailoris of its meaning, jind is also de- 
rived from a verb. 

And being able to penetrate thusfar into the abstract na- 
ture of this class of words, it is immaterial whether we canV 
or can not trace every one belonging to it, to a ^^rbal 
origin. 

P - 4.' The interjection is unquestionably rf the 
^ J verbal family, if not of verbal origin, for it ex- 
presses a powerful act of the mind, tho* in so abstract a 
sense, that it indicates not its relation to any nominatiTe 
word. Or, to give the term its whole nature, charac^er^ 
and merit, is it not a verb in so abstractca state, that it con- 
tains both the noun and verb, within itself? and we have 
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gr^at ^ason, intact to^uppo^ef tXm to be the abstract part 
pf s^eecbr from which the. nouo smdverb are derived. How- 
^v^r thi> may be> one thing is certain, that nq animal exidtSy 
haying the power qI vocal souiid, which has not more or 
fess of this abstract Jangtiage,. and it b the first, which chii- 
oriBii atteropt to Bse. 

- However few the abstract parte of speech be, they are 
ROW, iiv our language, split into eleven distinct classes, each 
ofwKich, in ofEce and signification, is variant from the 
qttbei's^. Aiidto resolve them: now, into thieir abstract terms, 
v^oiald b^^ the. same, as ta resolve nature into ks original eler 
in^te: the effect would destroy the whole.. The state of 
our-li^guage is now,.therefore, like everyother thing self- 
evident, viz. it 18 what it ia ; and, on this ground, we must 
nse, understand and.explain it. 

; We.^hould not feel unpleasant, at the fact, but r^v^-i 
bless our happy fete, that the ^wisdom of the hu- *-** ^ 
ntan mind. was able to/inyent the. abstract terms, and its 
fkculties and genius to divide then% into their appropriate 
^ecieS) to form and fit them together, in such masterly or- 
der, as from so scanty a stock of materials^ to erect the su» 
perban'd useful structure of language. > . 

That the,cla&sificationrof language is, coryect, is certain 
from these two facts : 1, that all languages, sofaiy as their 
idioms, correspond, agree in the number of the parts of 
speech, their use and offices : 2, the affinity, which lan- 
guage bears to nature. The nouns are the. solid land, the 
verba, the fluid elenients. . ^ The variationa of these abstract 
terms, their natural and necessary combinations, with onan- 
other, <jrnan>em language in the same manner> that the va- 
rious productions adorn the face of, mature. , And it raises 
nosuiall admiration^ in the reftective mind, to observe, how 
allthe works of God, in nature, are allied, which discovers 
his vastness of skill, and original . design, and his goodness,, 
incommunrcaiing sorauch of himself, thro* his works, to 
bis. creatures- , . 

.V--. - .. •^ *:-.-. " 

- , ANALYSIS. [360] 

. : Man, that is bom of a woman, is of few days and full of 
ii^ouble/' A/a«, is the subject of discourse ; t/iat^ its rela- 
titfr substitute ; is ascertains the existence of that subject ; 
k^rn signifies, that he came into existence, by ordinary 
gt^eration and notby any special act of the creator ; o/*sig- 
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nifies, the act of pattaritiiDns or birtb ;: ft detiotea vop^a 
generally ; woman denotes the origin of mail's amoial exist* 
encq ; is here shows existence, with aoimal life ; ^ilehotea 
the duration of that existence^ and the relation between ds^s 
and man ; /<«r denotcs^be nature and shortness of that exz 
istence ; days signifies the chronological numbers of wlucli 
the existence is composed ; and combines otiier circutn- 
•stances with man, besides his bare existence ; JitU denotes 
the manner of life } o/* signifies the reciprocal and intintate 
connexion between man and his misfortunes i ttoublesd^* 
note the circtnnsunces attendant on man's life. Job 14: 1. 

He di^overeth deep things outof darknesi, and outbring*' 
eth to light the shadow of death. He is the agent ; disccmtr'^ 
0th signifies tliat the ageiU is making somthitig appear plain- 
ly which has not,heretofore ; deefi gives, a reason, why these 
things have not before been apparent ; things denotes the 
objects upon which the agent acts ; outq/signifies that the«& 
things are actually bro't to light ; darkness signifies the ob-^ 
scurity, whence they are broH ; and signifies that the sanae 
agent has another act to perform, which has some relation 
to the former ; outbringeth sigjhifies the act and the manner 
in which it is done ; to signifies the effect, which the act 
hath accomplished i^Ught signifies the place where the thing 
is placed, or left ; the designates the particular* object, wbicb 
the act effects ; shadow is the object itself ; ^ is the tente 
of possession, shows the influence, which shadow has oiier 
death) and the mutual connexion between .them \ death sig- 
nifies the abstract cause, which produces this object. Job* 
12: 22. 

rsen ^ ^'^^ praise him aslongas I shall live^ I i» 

^ -* the agent ; vnU ftraise represents the perform-* 
ance of the act and the tinie ; him is the object affected by 
that act ; aslongas represents the continuance of tinie, or 
the whole duration of life, and the certainty of the act, while 
time continues ; /is the same agent, performing aii<» 
other act, or connected with somother ciicumatanca ^ 
ahait live signifies the continuance of existence. 

All the days of my appointed time, will I wait, till my 
change shall come. Ml signifies everyone collectively con- 
sidered ; the shows of what the duration of life is composed; 
days signifies the distributive parts of time, of which life is 
composed ; of denotes possession and the influence, which 
days have over time, and the mutual connexion between 
them ; my is possessoTf, and shows tlw interest which the 
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•agent has in Wme ; afifiointed dignifies time, to bea^givea 
and meastiped :q\]antity ; / is the agent ; tvUlwait shows the 
contiiivtance of existelicevand the dispositian^ of -the mind ; 
HU includes the whole time of life npto ' the very end ; my 
.cbnfines thexact, or circumstance of death, to the agent» in 
.i^tiriction from aity^otte eisie ; change signifies the close of 
Existence,' or death ; shall cdmesigni&esf the event to be 
firttire,butcertain. . - . rsssi 

X3h; that my head were waters,'and my eyes a foun- •■ -* 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of 
the daughters of my people. Oh an abstract verb, before me 
understood, and shows great grief ; that is an affirmative 
term, signifying the earnestness ot the desire ; my is posses^ 
sory and shows to whom the head belongs; Aea<fis the 
place designated by the wish ; were signifies the supposed 
existence of head f in the manner desired ; waters is the same 
as head, only it shows the peculiar kind of matter, into 
m^hich the head is supposed to be converted ; and combines 
ianother hypothetical circumstance^ with the former;^ my 
shows to whom the eyes belong ; eyea is aifected by the 
wish, in the same manner as head i a refers the idea to 
fountains, generally ; /ounfam has the same^ relation to eyes 
as waters have to head ; of is a possessive term, shows the 
infliience, which fountain has over tears and their mutuai 
connexion ; tears shows the peculiar- kind of fluid, of which 
the fountain is composed ; that affirms what the agent Woisld 
do, if the preceeding proposition should be effected ; /is 
the agent ; might weefi signifies the act and the possibility ' 
of performing it, if the preceeding supposed acts should 
happen ; day and night signifies, that the act should be in- 
cessant ; for gives the reason for the act and why done ; the 
particularly dislinguishesthe slain from the living; siain sig- 
nifies the very persons for whom the act isdone andtheircon- 
dition; o/* signifies possession, the influence, which slain has 
over daughter, and the reciprocal connexion between them ; 
the shows the particular person meant ; daughters shows of 
whom the slain were, i* e. the flower of the nation ; o/*signi- ^ 
fies possession, the influence, which daughters has over peo- 
ple ; my is possessory, showing to whom the people belong ; 
peofile is the abstract, substantive term^of which the slain 
were a part. 

M B. In parsing the English language, scholars should 
be taught; as they name tlie parts of speech and apply the 
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rules of sjrnfaX) to analjrze ^vety wordraccofdin^o tho fore- 
going manner. Thii will enaU« them to know notoDl^ 
to what clasa of s|>eech eaeh word betdngs, but also what 
particular associated idea h brings aiongwith it« 

Bjr thoroughly sowing' and analyzing sentences in tltis 
abstract manner^ the scholar will get a better knowledge of 
the language, and the radical meatiing of woTdSf and the 
ideas they convey, than by running over tbenii accordittgt« 
th^ old manner. 
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Having finished what we had to saj on the subject of 
Crammary it will be proper to tnafce a few reraarkS) shew* 
ing the scholar bow to reduce the prececding system to 
practice. And» as these obserrations go to show the right 
and proper use of words so^ as to convey clear and distinct 
ideasf they fall under that denomination^ in ethics called 
Perspicuity. 

PERSPICUITY 

Is that abstract quality, in composition, which expresses 
ideas clearly and intelligibly ; where they are neither left 
obscurey for the want of words, nor embarrassed with a re* 
dundancy. ' Perspicuity is sqch a fundamental quality, that 
for want pf it, nothing can atone. We admire an author, 
whose language is like a crystal stream, showing the very 
bottom of every idea, as along we pass ; and we are dis- 
gusted with one, in whose writings, we only discover man- 
gled images and confused ideas. 

Perspiciiity Is divisible into two general heads: l^asto 
single words : 2| asto sentences. ■ - 

CHAPTER t 

§/ JP$BSficviTri wr e^cura^y qf €x/iremon with reject ta 

Perspicuityi as it respects single words and phras^S) has 
the following properties : Purity » Propriety and Prf^mon. 

And here is the proper pl^ice to observes that the manner , 
in which an author wrltesf whether clear, pr obscurci is call- 
ed his 9tylc. 

S 1. 0/Pusirr. [M4] 

PuHty is the tisc and arrangemciit of words aecordSngto 
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the idiom or the Language. In a pure, Englidh discourse, 
therefore, we should use neither words nor phrases of other 
languages which have not been adopted and defined, unless 
they^ have a clear meaning, or an apprbpHate signification, 
without explaining and defining them. Inelegant and ob-. 
Bolete words should also be avoided. Foreign and learned 
words, unless from necessity, should not be introduced 
into our composition. For we should not, in showing our 
learnings make ourselves pedantic. Barren languages may 
need such assistance, which is not the ..case wiUi ours. A 
plain, native style is, therefore^ on all occasions, preferable^ 
especially as the great design of speaking and writing is to 
instruct those, who hear and read. And it is not to be ex- 
pected that the mass of the« people understand any lan- 
guage, but their own. 

[3 65] §2. 0/ PjRopAiErr. 

Propriety, in language, is the selection and use of such 
words, as the best usage and custom has appropriated Co the 
ideas, which we wish to express. Our language may be 
pure, and strictly English, tho' deficient in propriety. For 
the words may be illy chosen, unadapted to the subject, ex- 
pressing more, or less than is intended. 

To preserve propriety, in our words and phrase^^we 
should supply such words as are wanting ; not use the same 
word, in different senses ; avoid low expressions ; the inju- 
dicious use of technical phras6s ; equivocal, or ambiguous 
words ; unintelligible expressions, and all words and pl^ras- 
eS| not adapted to our meaning. 

1 • Sufifily »uch worda as are vfanting, 

••Arbitrary power I look upon, as a greater evil, than 
anarchy itself, as much as a savage is a happier state of life, 
than a slave at the oar." J view arbitrary fiower, as a great' 
er evil Shan anarchy itselfy inasmuchas the savage is hafifiier 
than a slave^ at the oar. <* He has not treated this subject 
liberally, by the views of others, aswellas hisown." " He by 
adverting to the opinions of others aswellas hisown^ has not 
treated this subject liberally. "This generous action grlTat- 
ly increased [the merit ofl his former services." 

[3661 "^'^^^'^^ ^"^ prepositions are often improperly 
omitted. ^* How immense the diflforence between 
the pious and Ithe^ profane." «* Death is the common lot 
of all ; of good men and [o/} bad." - 
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Articles and ptvpositions should be repeated, when we 
wish to outpoint the objects, of which we speak, as dis« 
tlnguished each, from the other. " Our sight i% atonce^ 
the delightfulest and the usefulest of all our senses.** 

2, Use not the same wordj in different senah^ 

*^ One may hfive an air, which proceeds from a just suf^ 
ficiency and knowledge of the matter before hinH which may 
narurally produce some motions of the head and body, which 
miH^ht become the bench, better thaii the bar/' /* One may 
have an airf proceeding from 4 Ju$$ knofvkdffe cf tke matter 
Before Aintj ivhich may naturally produce some motions of the^ 
head and body^ better becoming the bench than the bar. The 
iitipicoper iiseof fin^srA, in the above sendenecfy sailed: tfte 
sense. *' Gregory larvored the uvtdertakiitg, for noother 
Teason, than this : that the manager, in countenance, ,/<rvori* 
td [resembled] his friend/' 

Z, Avoid lottf e:tftreifHan^T 

As, •* Topaiturvy, hurliburly^ pellmeU ; having a month's 
mind for a thing ; c^zrrymg favor ; dancing attendance. 

*' Meanwhile the Britons, le/i to shift for thehsetves, were 
farced to eaH tn the Saxons for their defeiwse.**' *• 2TI# JBri- 
ttms being abandoned [^by the Romans} called the Saxons 4^ 
their assistance. 

4r Aooid theinjudicioust vse qfiechnicai terms, . 

To tell those ignorant of seaphras^s, that "tacked to the 
larboardy and oflsiood to* sem'' would be perfectly unintelU- 
giblc. 

5* Avoid equivocal^ or ambiguous words, [367} . 

^' Asfor such animals, as are mortal or noxious, ^e have 
a right to destroy them." fi^e have a right to destroy those 
animals^ whose poison is mortal^ or noxious, " He aimed at 
nothing less than the crown.** He aimed at nothing but the 
crown. " And thus the son, the sire, addrest.*' This sen- 
tence is perfectly intelligible, if we use a comma after «on 
and aire. 
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6. Avdd unintelligible exfire»»iont. 

Steel sayst " I have observed, that the supenoHty ttmoA'g 
these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds^ from, ah opinien of 
gallantry and fashion." This, of itself, is perfect nonsense. 
The author probably meant, <^That rank^ among these pol- 
iticians, is determined, by the opinion, generally entertiain<^ 
of the rank, in point of gallnntry and fashion, to which each 
had attained.*' * . "" 

One, speaking of humility, says, ** This temper of mind 
keeps our understanding tight about us."' The author, uh^ 
doubtedly had an idea, in hi« head ; but) fVom a wrofo^ 
choice of words, has conveyed none. 

[36d] 7. Jtvoid all words and fikraaSa not .adapleds tQ ihe 
meanings meant to be canv^^d*. z-*^'^.::. 

"He feels any / sorrow, that can arrive at [hapj^B toX 
man." " The conscience of approving one's self a benefac-* 
tor is the best recompense for being so." The best recpm'^ 
pensfifor one^ befng a benefactor^ is an aftfirorvin^ conscience. 

!^^, Of PRECJSio2r. , -, 

Asto words smd phrases, precision rs the third requilsite 
of perspicuity. It is the retrenching of superfluities, in 
expression so, as to express neither more nor less, than an 
exact copy of the idea. 

The words of a sentence maybe faulty ,in three respects : 
I9 In not expressing the idea intended, but somother, Which 
it resembles ; 2, in suggesting the idea, but not expressing 
it fully ; 3, in expressing the idea together with somthing, 
not belonging to it. For precision, in words, raeansy that 
they exhibit neither more nor less than the ideas in the 
mind. 

T3691 ^^^ importance and necessity of precision ex- . 

^ •* ists in nature. The human mind is not capable 
atonce, of viewing distinctly more than ode object. If, 
therefore, two, or three similar, or dissimilar tilings are, at- 
once, presented, the ideas become confused ; the mind not 
being able precisely to determine, wherein they agre^; nor 
wherein they differ. So were I to view an animal, with a 
design of forming a clear and exact idea of its size and fT^;- 
ure, I Would have it perfectly uncovered and alone, that my^' 
attention might not be divided. So when anyone informs,* 
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ti^ of a lact, if lie us^s words, which are not applicable to^ 
bis ownideasy which express only a part of his meaning, of 
Blare, than hisown mind contains, instead of deriving pleas- 
ure from the story, 1 am left to the painfQl necessity, of 
tracing his ideas, supplying his defects, and expunging his 
excrescenoies of expression, and then deducing that meaning 
from his words^ which he, in narrating, ought clear]y to 
have conveyed. 

If a historian tells of his hero's courage, in battle, his 
language is precise. But, if, from an ignorant fearfulnessJ5f 
not telling the whole, he proceeds to extol his patience, his 
fortitude^ his perseverance, he, atonce, confuses the image- 
ry and spoils hisown story. 

It is no excus^, in ,an author, in not being pre- rowQ-i 
CISC, that the subject is well known and familiar. ^ ■* 
I*^op, tho* it may be, to him, and to most of his readers ; yet 
some may not understand him. And authors should recol- 
lect, that the ^reat object of writing is to instruct,, not to. 
.amuse. 

Authors should be careful, in using words, liaving a re- 
semblance in meaning, which are not synonymous : as 

CustoTJty habit. Custom respects the act, habit, the actor. 
By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same 
act ;' by habit, the effect produced, on the ^ind, or body. 
*< By the custom of walking always in the streets, one ac- 
quires the habit of idleness." 

Pride^ vanity. « Pride makes us e§teem ourselves ; van- 
ity, desires the esteenv of others.'* 

Jfaughtineasy disdain. <' Haughtiness is the high opin- 
ion, we have of ourselves ; disdain, the mean opinion, we 
have of others." 

Onlt/i alone. Only means, that noother is of the same 
kind ;' alone, being unaccompanied by any other. 

Wiadmif firudence. *' Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper ; prudence prevents us from acting or 
speaking improperly." 

Entire^ comfilete. A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts; complete, by wanting none of its appendages. A 
man may have a hou{|e entirely to himself, which has not 
one complete apartment. . 

SurfirUed^ OMtoniahedi f amazed j confounded. I royi-i 
am surprised at what is unexpected ; astonished, ^ ^ 
at what is vast or great: I am amazed, at what is incom- 
prehensible i confounded) at what is shocKing, or terrible. 
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Trtrnqnillky^ fitate^ calm. Tranquillity is a situalioii fee 
from troiible« in itself considered ; peace relates to c^iaial 
things, which might interrupt tvanquiiiity ; calm is an ^n- 
^isluffbed situation. 

£a3ej istmetneas* Ease is freedom from p»ii i qntetliess 
relates to the disposHisci «f the miisci. 

CHAPTER II. 

OJ PERSFJCvirTi or Accuracy of Zxfiresdonf viithreBpectto 
sentences^ 

Sentences should not be unn^turaHy long, nor shorty i. c. 
The words should nor cease, till the sense is fully express* 
ed, nor proceed, after the idea is wholly conveyed- 

Sentences, in language, are the same as notes in mtisic 
A great succession of long or short ones, in dither, is unna- 
tural and unpleasant. An agreeable variety, in either, gives 
the greater pleasure, which a writer of real genius will bet- 
ter manage, from the dictates of nature, than the rules of 
art. 

Purity, propriety, and precision have been shown to be 
necessary properties of single words and phrases. The due 
arrangment of these words and phrases into sentences will 
be the subject of this chapter. We shall divide it into the 
following heads : Clearness, Unity, SU'ength, and Configu- 
ration. 

[3721 § 1. Of the Ckamesa (fa Sentence. 

Everything, which leaves the mind in strspense, in a sen- 
tence, should be avoided. We have before slrown the evil 
of obscurity, as it afiects single words and phrases. Obscu- 
rity, in sentence, arises from two causes : .1, an improper 
ch(*ice of word^ ; 2, the improper arrangment of them. 

The first thing to be studied, in the construction of seh- 
te;nc6s, is the grammatical arrangment erf the words. It is 
a wron^ notion, which many good scholars have entertain- 
ed, that the grammar of our language is so imperfect, that 
it dees not, in aH cas6s, precisely determine the relative 
.meaning of words. This error of opinion, comes from a 
reprehensible inattention to the very nature and system of 
the language. And I undertake to say, that if words are, 
in^he first place, aptly chosen, and then arranged accord- 
ifigto the«tnctvules^^the'gramEmare^f our language, that 
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not a sentence would be found, either obscure, or doubtful 
in its meaning. 

The want of a strict grammatical construction, in sen- 
tences, is a fault, for which nothing can atone. The first , 
and great object, in the use of words, is to convey clearly 
the ideas of ourown minds, to the minds of others: Next 
to this, the writer of taste and genius, will endeavor, to make 
the arrangement of his words as hannonious and musical 
as possible. This is a grace not to be neglected, for the 
xhusic of words is the very life and soul of all eloquence. 

The following rule for the construction of aen- roy«-i 
tepcesy if properly regarded, will be worth a vol- *• ■* 
ume of quotations and remarks. 

In ordinary discourse, the minor member should open, 
and the major member should close the sentence. And, 
as these properties occasionally belong to the subject, the 
agent or the act, they must take their order^in the sentence 
accordingly. When we wish to arrest the attention, before 
we begin the narration, the major member should begin the 
sentence^ When any commonplace term, becomes pecu- 
liarly emphatical, it should, if possible, close the sentence. 
A circumstance should stand asnearas possible to the things 
to which it relates, and on that side least likely to obscure it. 
Qualifying terms should stand asnearas possible to the 
words they qualify ; and relatives asnearas possible to their 
antecedents. Andy 

1. Of the Position of Adverbs, [374] 

" The Romans understood liberty, atleqst^ aswellas we." 
" The Romans understood liberty, as well, atleasi, as we." 
" Theism can only ht opposed to polytheism, or atheism." 
" Theisni can be opposed oniy to polytheism, or atheism," 

The adverb should be as near as possible to the word it 
explains, or qualifies, whether noun, adjective, verb, or ad- 
verb. 

In the following short sentence, it is remarkable, how the 
different location of the adverb entirely alters the sense. 
** He is only a man," signfies that the person is human. 
" He only is a man," means that noother person presem, 
has the principles, or honor of a man. 

S.OfthfPoBicionofCiJRcuMsrjifcES. 
CireiUBStantial clauses «re> to the parts of a sentei^ce, to 
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which ihey relate, much the same, as adjectives, to neims ; 
and should precede such parts or members of a sentence, 
that, when we come to the subject^ we may have ^hc quah^ty 
and substance united. 

*< Are these designs, which any man, who is bom a Brit- 
on, in any circumstance, in any situation, ought to be 
ashamed to avow ?" This location of the circumstance 
makes it explanatory of bomy which is wtong, for,it was 
evidently imended to explain avoiv. " Are these designB^ 
which any man, who is born. a Briton, ough^, in any cir- 
cumstance, in any situation, to be ashamed, or afraid ^ 
avow V* 

If authors were fully sensible, that circumstances are 
really adjective terms, they would be more careful, in plac- 
ing tl^em. 

r«r«T ^^^ ^^^ ^^me reason that too many adjectives,. 

.^^ ^ are inelegant, too many circumstances are impro- 
per, in a sentence. 

" What 1 had the opportunity of mentioning to my friend, 
some time ago, in conversation, was not a new tho't.*' 
*< What 1 had the opportunity of mentioning, to my friend, 
sorotimeago, was not a new tho't." 

<' The Emperor was so intent on the establishment of his 
absolute power, in Hungary, that he exposed the empire 
doubly to desolation and ruin, for the sake of it ** Better 
thus : ** The Elraperor was so intent on establishing his ab- 
solute power, in .Hungary, that, to effect his purpose, he 
doubly exposed the empire to desolation and ruin." 

3. 0/ the Position of RELArivES, 

We have before observed, p. 373, that relatives should 
beplaced asnear to theirantecedents, as possible. And in 
this, as in other things, we have, only to foHow nature, who 
always places the appendage, nextto the thing, to which it 
belongs. "This kind of wit was very much in vogue, 
amoqg our countrymen, about an age or* two ago, who did 
not practice it for any oblique reason^ but purely for the 
sake of being witty.'* The order ©f the wordshere makes 
it relate to age^ tho', infact, it refers to countrymen. " This 
kind of wit, about an age or two ago, was very much in 
vogue, among our countrymen, who did not practice it for 
any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being witty." 
It is really noticable, how different this sentence appears, 
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and bowmuch forciblier it strikes the sense, by placing the 
circumstance and the relative in their proper places. 

Clearness in style, is a natural ; obscurity, an un- ro^g-r 
naliiral quality. The writer Vho follows nature, is •" . 
always clears He, who deviates from mture, is always 
obscure. 

We may, with propriety, compare the mind to a highway; 
the ideas passing^ in it, to travellers ; and the attention paid 
XQ the Ideas passing in the mind, to one silting by thc^ way- 
side, observing the^e travellers. If this observer looks at 
the passing croud promiscuously, without fixing his atten- 
tion bpon anyone object, the whole scene is, atonce, confu- 
sion to him. His aiteniion is fixed upon somany thini>;s, ' 
atonce, that be has no distinct perception of anyone single 
thing. . Therefore, whether the transactions are important, 
or unimportant, it is allone to him ; for, on account of his- 
own inattentioQ) h^ derives no knowledge. 

W e re he, i n this case, to ask l head vice of rnoi h - r o »- 7 t 
ernature,she would tell him, ** Select the object '•' ^ "' 
^vorthiest 4>f notice, bestow your whole attention on that, 
'as it passes. When tha^ object is fairly and naturally oulof 
sight, leave.it, and take the next notoriousest one, and pur- 
sue the same method with the whole. Thus, by treasuring 
•up one thing, atatime, in the memory, you will clearly un- 
derstand what you there deposit." 

Thus we see, that obscurity, in writing, is no fault of na- 
ture, .but wholly the fault of the author. For, if he would 
fix his whole attention upon his ideas singly, as they pass in 
his mind, hehimself would both understand them clearly, 
and so communicate them to others. 

$2. 0/ the Unity of a SekTencs, 

Every sentence has,'among the parts, some connecting 
principle. But a simple sentence requires the s'.rictcst unity. 
'And, tho'.a compound sentence cannot have that close con- 
nexion of parts, which subsists, In a simple one ; yet nature 
always outpoints an order in arranging the words, which 
renders their sense clear and intelligible. 

1 . T/ie scenery of the language should shift noniore^ f^TfiT 
than the sxenery of the ex>ents» *'*' ^ 

The reading of language is like travelling on a road^ It 
our progress is too slow, we are displeased for.want of varit- 
ly ; if too swiff, the sudden transition of scenery gives us 
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pain. But nature has here, as in all other plac6»^ furnished 
us with an unerring rule : let the order qf narration /bilow 
the order oferventt, 

" The Sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried 
him to his tent 5 and upon hearing of the defeat of his 
troops, they put him into a litter, which transported hiro to 
a place of safety, at the distance of atK>ut fifteen leagues.*' 
Here the scene changes from the Sultan to the attendants, 
*f hen to the tent, next lo the troops, next to the attendants, 
then to the Suifan/then to the litter, then to the place ot 
safely, and,. last of all, to the distance. This shifting of the 
ttccnery of the Ianp;uage, where the scenery of , events cor- 
responds not with It, makes the whole a heap of confusion. 
The order of events here is very simple and natural, as will 
appear, by only conforming the language thereto. " The 
Sultan being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent; 
anc% his troops being defeated, he was put into a litter and 
transported, about fifteen leagues, to a place of safety." 

r3791 ^* J^ever croud^ into one sentence, what belong to 
^ two or more. 

Sentences which violate this rule, are so very perplexing 
and obscure, that it is a less evil, to divide, into two or more, 
what might be contained in one. 

Writers, who deal in long sentences, are v^rj apt to be 
faulty, by running several into one. One speaking of one 
of Alexander's marches, says, " Their march was thro' an 
nncuUivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared hard- 
ly, having noother riches, than a brcedof lean sheep, whose 
flesh was pank and unsavory, by reason of their continual 
feeding on seafish." Here the facts and order of events 
are good and proper for historical narration. They contain 
several distinct ideas, which naturally divide themselves in- 
to somany distinct sentences. Had thesuihor, insteadof 
leading bis ideas, have pei*mitted his ideas to have led him, 
Jie would have related the facts simply as they were and in 
theirown natural order. By reducing this jumble of words 
to their proper sentences, we may make it a good historical 
narration. " Their march was thro' a country, inhabited 
by savages. They had no riches/ except a breed of lean 
sheep^ whose flesh, on accountef their feeding coniinually 
upoA bcafish, was rank and unsavory." 
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In the following sentence the aiuhor h'\s wonn^ ^ « g^, 
somarfy ideas together, that, perhaps, noother per- 
son wiH ever be able to tell distinctly what he meant. " The 
usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
thingS) and not only calls the followers or votaries of them, 
by the several names of busy and idle men ; but distin- 
guishes the faculties of the mind, that are employed about 
them, calling the operations of the hvst, wisdom ; the other, 
wii : which is a Saxon word, used to express what the 
Spaniards and Italians call ingcnioy and the French, es/iris, 
both from the Latin,tho* I think wzV more particularly sig- 
nifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks, on the Runic 
language/* 

Z^i Use no unnecessary I'arenthek^s, [381] 

These,.like everything else, are only beautiful in their 
proper places. lathe following sentence, the parenthesis 
is elegant* 

*' And WAS, the ransom paid ? It was : and paid, (What 
can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 

In the following sentence, the parenthesis is unnatural 
and very inelegant. " If your hearts secretly reproach you 
for the wrong choice you have made, (as there is time for 
repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always 
honorable) bethink yourselves that the evil is not irre- 
parable/' ' 

§ 3. Of ihe Strength of a SsyrEircE. 

By strength, in the construction of a sentence, is meant 
such a natural arrangernent of the words and members, that 
everyone may fuUy and clearly* express the idea, for which 
it is used. 

A sentence may be clear and compact^^and yet, from an 
injudicious arrangement of the words, may want that- 
strength, which a belter arrangement might express. 

1. Prune the sentence of all redundant words and r„«c)T 
members*. '- "■* 

A redundancy of words in a sentence happens entirely 
from the writer's own carelessness and inattention. 

" Content with deserving a triumph, he refused the hon- 
or of it." ** Content with deserving, he refused the honj&r 
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of a triumph." " In the Atlic* commonwealth, it was the 
privilege and birthright of ^very citizen and poet 'to rail 
aJoud and in public.'* " In the Attic commonweailb, to 
rail in public was the birthright of every citizen*" 

It is hardly possible to make a short sentence more re« 
dundant, than the following. ** They returned back 
again, to the same city, from whence they came forth." 
'*• They returned to the city, whence they came." 

r ^g„. The following tedious bulk of words contain but 
*■' ^^ a single idea. " I am honestly, seriously, and 
unalterably of opinion that nothing can possibly be more in- 
urably and emphatically destinictive, or more decisively fa- 
tal to a kingdom, than the introduction of tho'tless dissipa- 
tion, and i be pomp of lazy luxury." Stript of redundan- 
cies, it stands thus ;' *^ I am of opinion, that nothing is more 
Tuinous to a kingdom, than luxury and dissipation," 

But circumlocution, on some special and great occasions, 
is both proper and elegant : as, " Shall not the Judge of kll 
the earth do right ?" 

And here I would observe, that we have one' woVdi viz: 
:/i/?rr, which, by constant use/ has becoitie the common 
block af all kinds of composition. And n«t a word can be 
found, in our whole vocabulary, more palpably absurd, than 
this is, in the places, where it is commonly used; For this 
word has no meaning atall, neither is it within the genius of 
our language to give it any, except when it refers to some 
certain, known and specified place. Then, like all other 
terms, properly used, it is really expressive and elegant. 
And, iho* all our logicians have been constantly telling us 
to expunge all redundant words ; yet noone mentions, nor 
meddles with this. If author^, in using words, which- 
have'no sort of meaning, and to which no possible fonua- 
lioB of the sentence can give any, would use such as are 
perfectly ridiculous, they would then be more attentive to 
the correction of iheirown errors. Examples. 

r3841 " 37rere is nothing, which disgusts us sooner 
^ -' than the empty pomp of language." - 
" T^ere is a knack, in doing many a thing." 
** In every composition, tJiere is some connecting prln?- ' 
ciple." 

■ We -will now supply the place of this y/oriy with oae, in 
itself perfettly ridiculous, viz. BlimdertuM, 

**.£lundeHu8B is nothing, which disgusts us Sooner, than 
ttt empty pomp of language." 
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^* BiunderSuas is ^'kx\2Lck of doing many a thiag/V 

<^ In every composition^ blundetbusa is some connecting 
principle.** 

Sfee now what a^real elegance the omission of tbis^adverfa^ 
adds to the sentence* 

y^ Nothing disgusts us soonery than the einpty pomp of 
language." 

" Folks have a knaek^ in doing many a thing," 

" Every composition has some connecting principle." 

We will now notice a few instances where the word is 
properly used. 

"And he cried unto the Lord ; and the Lord showed 
him a iveeywhichy when *^he had cast it inta the waters^ 
the waters were made sweet : there he made them a statute 
and an ordinance, and there he proved them." " And they 
came to Elam^ where were twelve wells of water and three 
score and ten palmtrees : and they encamped there by the 
Waters." Ex. xv. 

Perhaps a sentence cannot be, worse mutilated by< the 
use of this adverb, than the following^ taken from Black- 
stone, " The restrictions, for some there are, which are 
laid upon petitioning in Eng. ate of a nature extremely dif- 
ferent." The plain sense of the sentence is this : '< Some 
restrictions which are laid upon petitioning, in Eng. &c." 

And merely for the sake of the impropriety of using this 
paltry adverb, we often find a plural verb associated with a 
singular noun : as, *' When there are more than one ori- 
ginal defendant, against whom judgment is recovered." 
1 Ms. St. 370. meaning— w^en more than one original de» 
fendant. is^ &c. 

2* Jvoid ail tautologies, [385] 

These, iho* they may be grammatical, are both very in- 
elegant and disgusting. 

** So it is, that I am forced to get home, partly by stealtb) 
and partly by force." . 

. " By stealth and force, I am obliged to return home.*' 

"Never did Atticus succeed better, in gaining the uni; 
versal love and «steem of all triea." 

^* Atticus never succeeded betteri in gaining universal 
Yove and esteemi« " 

Tautology, on some solemn occasions, is, hawever, ek;^ 
gant, when used figuratively : as, " He lifted up his voice 
and wept." [^ He opened his mouthy and said."^ ^ , 
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But, in familiar discourse* it should never appear. 

3. Attend fiariicularly to the use of cofiulatives and relatives^ 
and such particles as are employed for the trandti^n oj 
the sense. 

These little words, hut, and, or, ivho, which^ &c. are of- 
ten the most important, bf any in the sentence. Their use 
is so various) that no certain rules, respecting them, can be 
given. We will however, notice soro^ general principles, 
on which their use depends. 

|.^gg. What is called splitting particles, or separa- 

^*^ •*. ting a preposition from the noun it governs, 
should be avoided : ai, " Tho' virtue borrows no assistance 
from, yet it may often be accompanied by the advantage's of 
fortune.*' Scarcely an instance, in language, can be found, 
where this fault xpay not be avoided, and the sense^ at the 
same time left equally clear. <* Tho* virtue borrows no as- 
sistance from fortune ; yet she may often be acciimpanled 
by its advantages." 

Mto the use of reiatives^., In ^uailiftr discoorsCj where 
the omission of them does^ not obscure the sense, it is as 
well to omit them : as, " The man, 1 love." *VThe*friend, 
I called to see." . But, ip solemn ^nd dignified style, they 
should not be omitted : as, <* Thou art God, who made the 
heavens, and the earth." ** The Lord, whom we serve." 

r^Rri '^^^^ ^''^ "**^ ^ CofijuncHons, the same rule 

> J holds, as in tbe use of relatives, 'f The Acade- 
my set up, by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age,, iXTid^oww^rt/, and divert them, from leaking into 
his politics,. anrf ministry, bro't this into. vogue; and the 
French wits h^ve, for this last age, been wholly turned to 
the refinement of their style and language, and, indeed, 
with suqh success, that it can hardly i>e equalled, and runs 
through their verse and prose." By omitting the wordsi 
^n Italic, the language is much eleganter. 

So where a quick, and rapid succession of ideas is re- 
quired tbe copula tdires should be omitted: as, <' I came, 
Irsaw, Lconquered." 

But whenevey member requires {particular attention, the 
conjjtmction shouM i»e usedu- aS) ^^ But of tliat day and of 
that hour, knoweth no man." " I am persu^aded |tb;at nei- 
tlsneir death, sor life, iiorangels> nor principati lies, nor pow- 
ers, iior t^bifigs psresent, aer things to come^ not'beight, 
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nor depth), nor aby other creaturei ^hall be able to^ sepa* 
rate us from the love of God/' 

MtQ particles of transition. Such, as have a relative 
sense, should never be used without an antecedent. *^ By 
greatness, 1 do not mean the bulk of a single object on- 
ly, but the largeness of the whole view. Such are the 
prospects of an open champaign country, a vast, uncul- 
tivated desert* *V <SucA always means a likeness in nature 
or quality, and here has no antecedent ; and is therefore 
improper. Greatness is here spoken of, in the abstract: 
a term of strict similitude should, therefore, have been 
used : as, of this kind^ b'c. 

We will close this article, by making two re* roogn 
marks, on the use of conjunctions. 1. The ilia- *• •* 
tives, causals, and disjunctives can rarely be omitted, when 
they suit the sense : for their use is to separate the term«. 
2. The copulates are best omitted, when the connexion is 
very close, or veVy distant. In the intermediate cas^s, 
their use is mostly liecessary. 

4. So filace the cafiital words^ that they may make tCe 
greateat im/iression* 

We have sufficiently noticed this subject; as it respects 
single words, under the article of clearness of sentences* 
We shall, therefore, only notice here what is called the nat- 
ural and inverted style. The natural style possesses na- 
ture, ease, and simplicity. It is used to the best advantage 
where the subject of discourse, in its natural state, possess- 
es all the dignity, of which it is capable i as, ^^ God said) 
let light be : and light was.'' So when the subject is per- 
fectly familiar : as, *< Our sight is the perfectest*and dc- 
iightfulest of all our senses. It fills the mind with the 
largest variety of ideas ; converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance ; and continues longest in action, un fa- 
tigued and unsatisfied with lis proper enjoyments. The 
sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, 
shape, and all other ideas, which enter at the eye, except 
colours i but, at the same time, it is very much straighten- 
ed and confined, in its operations." 

The transposed style possess6s variety, strength, r^»^-y 
and dignity. It is principally used for two pur- ^ ^ 
pos6s. 1 . When we wish to arrest the attention, at the 
opening of the sentence : as, *< Silver and gold have I 
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none ; but such, as I have^ gh'c I uf)to thee." "Your 
fs^thers) where are they ? and the prophets, ^. do they ii¥c 
forever." 2. When we wish to make i he main ins pre^sion 
at the close) we place the principal word, or member ihere j 
asj ** Oa whatever side we contemplate this ancient writer, 
what principally strikes us is his wonderful inveniion.*' 
3. Transposition has another use, which is not to be dis- 
regarded: the elegance of expression, and the harmony of 
sound. This grace of style, where the transposition prin- 
cipally regards the musical arrangement 6£ the wyds, ex- 
ists only} to advantage, where the subject has a natural va- 
riety of matter : as, ** This, as to the completely immoral 
state, is whatj of theirown accord, men readily remafk. 
Where this absolute degeneracy is, this total apostacy from 
all candor, truth, or equity, few are, who do not see and ac- 
knowledge the misery, which is consequent. Seldom is 
the case misconstrued, when at the' worst. The misfor- 
tune iSf that we lool^not on this deprafity, nor consider 
how it Stands, in less degrees. Asif, to be absolutely im- 
moral, were, indeed, the greatest' misery ; but to be so, in 
It little degree, is no itiisery nor harm atalK 'Which, to al- 
low, is just as reasonable as to own,' that it is the greatest ill 
of the body to be, in the utmost manner, maimed and dis- 
torted ; but to^loose the use of one limb only, or to be im- 
paired, in some single organ, or member, is no ill, worth 
the least notice." Tho* the transposition of this sentence 
Is great, it adds a fine harmony to the words, an^ the seiise 

is not obscured in a single instance. 

-■ ' •■ 

r 1 om ' ^ • "^^ v^ecJter as^extion^ or ftrofiomiion, shouicf fire - 
*• •* cede the stronger^ and the shorter tnetn^trjhc 

• longer,- 

** When our fiassions have forsaken us, w« flatter onr- 
=«elves, with a belief, that we have forsaken them.'* This 
sentence would not be so elegant, clear, nor expressive, 
were the order of the members reversed. - 

Nothing gives us more pleasure, than to find the matter of 
^ sentence rising upon us, and growing, in importance to the 
last word. The follp-wing is a fine sample of this kind of 
writing. " If we rise yet higher, and consider the fixed 
stars as somany oceans of flame, that are each attentled, 
wrth a different sfet of planets ; and still discover new firm- 
aments aiid new lights, that ^rc sunk farther in those un- 
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fathomable depths of ether ; we arc lost, in a labyrinth lif 
suns and worlds* and confounded with the magniliceneie 
and immensity of nature. '^ 

6.' ^ever conclude^ with an unmeaning v>ord^ nor r «q , -• 
wiihadrcumstanee, ^ i •" 

A sentence never should close with a preposition. Heard 
of, seen lo^ heard from, done with, &c. are always bad 
. conclusions : as, " Avarice is a crime, wise men are guilty 
ofj of which wise men are guUty, The reason why a parti- 
cle, at the end of a sentence, is both inelegant and unnatur- 
al, is, \h2X the mind naturally expects to find some material 
part of the idea, or transaction, at the close of the sentence. 
If, therefore, it is compelled to bestow its main attention, 
on a thing, which in itself |s nothing, it feels pain and dis- 
gust. 

Of all single words at the end of a sentence, none can be 
found, wb^cb expresses an itlea, so inelegantly, as ii, unless, 
when from some circumstance, it becomes peculiarly em- 
phatical. . It should also be avoided, in the beginning of 
sentences, if possible. And, to avoid this word, every pos- 
sible manner of formation and arrangement, should be 
sought. " It is very common to describe a whole subject, 
by some remarkable pari ViV." In ibis sentence two ?/« 
hold the two conspicuous and important places. How 
much better thus : A whole subject is ojten deacribtd^ by 
somerewarkahlefiart. 

Iti in most cases, where it opens or closils a sentence, 
except wben attached to a third personal verbj may, and 
should be avoided. 

When it is really emphatical, which rarely hap* roooi 
pens, it then closes a sentence very well : as, '• -' 
" The Lord is ftot a roan that he should li^ ; tieither thfe 
son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said it P and 
shall he not do it P Hath he spoken it P and shall he not 
perform it P*' *< O thou sword of the- Lord, howlong will it 
be ere thou be quiet I Upput thyself iMo thy scabbard ; 
rest and be sttil i How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord 
hath given it a charge against Askelon, and against the 
seashore ? There hath he appointed it. 

Nothing appears so really awkward, unnatural and un- 
pleasant, at the end of a sentence, as a circumstance. And 
the reason is, because it obliges the reader to go back into 
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the sentence, to see where it belongs : as^ ^< Let me, there- 
fore, conclude, by repeating, that division has caused all the 
mischief we lament ; which union alone can retrieve ; and 
that a great advance, towards this union, was the coalition 
of parties ; so happily begun ; so successfully carried on, 
and, of late so unaccountably neglected ; to say no worse." 
Here the. reader is obliged again to go althro' the sen- 
tence to sec where this circumstance, to Bay no wor^ty be- 
longs. After being put to all this trouble he finds its pro- 
per place is in the last member of the sentence, which 
should read thus : and^ to say no svoree^ oflatCf so unaccount- 
ably neglected* 
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. When things are comfiared^ in the different mem^ 
bers qf a sentence^ which resemble eachother ^ 
or are contrasted, which disresemble eachother] the ianguagc 
should correspond to the subject. 

That is where the objects are similar, the words should 
he similar: where the objects are 448«imiUfr, the words 
should be dissimilar. 

*' The wise man is happy, when he gsfins his oWn ap- 
probation ; the fool, when he gains the applause of others,*' 
'^ A friend exaggerates a man^s virtues ; an enemy inHames 
his crimed." Better thus : ** A friend exaggerates a man's 
virtues i an enemy, his crimes/* 

The above consist of contract- The following compari- 
son of Homer and Virgil, by Mr. Pope, is really elegant* 
Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist. 
In the one we admire the man| in the other, the work. 
Homer hurHes us, with a commanding impetuosity ; Vir- 
gil leads us, with an attractive majesty. Homer scatters, 
with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestoWs,with a careful 
magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, outpours his'nch^s, 
with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river, in its banks, 
with a Constant stream." 

r3941 ^' '^^ttnd to the harmony and melody pfihe words 
^ and members of a sentence. 

Those parts of this subject, relating to words and their 
arrangement, into sentences, has been considered under 
§ I, and art. 4, § 3, this chap. 

It only remains, therefore, to make a few remarks, rele- 
vant to the choice of words. 
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We have before remarked, that plain seBse is the firsi 
object, in the use of words; and that their sound Is alto- 
gether a secondary consideration. For we attain noonc 
end, by making agreeable sounds, if we convey no ideas. 

The same rule holds good, a^to the choice of words. For 
we should first consider, what words have the clearest and 
best signification, and niost correspond with the ideas, to 
which we are about to attach them ; next, their ease of ut- 
terance and agreeableness of sound. 

Vowel sounds are the isoftesJL : next to these, are the 
sounds of the liquids, the greatest strength and harshness of 
sound being in the aspirates and mutes. So We see, that 
vowels give softness j consonants, strength to the sounds of 
words. .And, as nature, in every thing, dislikes and avoids 
monotony, §he Jhas taught us to esteem those words the 
most agreeable, in sound, which have the greatest variety 
of vowel, and consonartt'spands. 

Words of two, or more syllables, £^re generally r ^g^, 
jptiore melodipusi in sound, than mQnosyUables. 
Words of more than one syllable, which run not vi?holly 
either upon long, or short ones, are the melodiousest : as, 
JRefienl^ conform^ vtonderfuly imfietuosity^ saivation^ communis 
tatfy commendatory y activity.^ 

Therefore, we should avoid : : 1, All words, whose sever- 
al parts unite not easily, in pronunciation ; as, Unauccessful- 
neda^ vjrongheadedneasy tenderheartedness : 2, Those, 
whose syllables, which immediately follow the accented syl- 
lable, are crouded with conspnants» which unite ^iipt easily 
in sound : as, Questionieasy chromclerSy convpttUlera : 3, 
Those, having too many syllables ^ following the accented 
♦syllable J as, Primarily^ aummarilyy fieremfitorinesa : 4, 
Those, having too many syllables, in siiccession, which are^ 
similar in.souad : as, HoUiyf ailUtyy lowiily.f 

Such words, as the following should always be avoided : 
heard of, sent for, attend to, wondered at, &c. when the 
preposition has no objective case after, .which makes it an 
adverb. And a sentence, perhaps, cannot be found, whibh 
can not, be so phrased, as elegantly to omit, the word^ 

change it for another, or bring an objective after. 

<< The advantages, that might result to the science o£ 
4}ielavtr itself, when a Itule more attended Co, in these $eats 
of Knowledge^ perhaps, would be ifety considerable.'* «fiet- 
Z 
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ter thus : from d better attention to it^ in thoae aeale ofknotol'- 
edge^ l^c. 

" How liulc, therefore, it is to be wondered at, that wc 
hear of 80 frequent miscarriages/' Better thus ;" How 
little, therefore, is the wonder, that we so frequently hear 
of miscarriages/* So, Made use of is always better ex- 
pressed, by used or made. 

* I insert this article principally to remark, that this is 
an error, in praetice, not a fault, in the words. For, all 
polysyllablevvords, having the accent, on the firstj^or^ second 
syllable, shoul4 bave a halfaccent, on the last syllable, or 
last but one, which, atonce, cures all this difficulty, unless 
the words are, in themselves, untouth. In which case, the 
word should be changed for a better.. 

t Trisyllablewords, having the accent, on the first sylla- 
ble, should have a halfaccent, on the third, af&o, which will 
entirely remedy this evil. See not'e,* p. 156. 

^ - In arranging the words, after they are properly 
^ ^ chosen, the following rule should be observed «a 
strictly as possible. - 

If the preceding word end. with a vow^l; let 
the following one begin with a ^consonant : if the 
preceding word end with a semivowel; let the 
following word begin with amutc^ or a vowel; 
and viceversa. 

As, ^* A true friend, a cruel eneifny." ** A lovely off- 
spring." " A pure design." " A calm retreat/' A hap- 
py union. 

* But when the following word necessarily begins with 
a vowel, it should not be the same, which ends the preced- 
ing word. 

Everyone, who attends strictly to this rule, and compares 
sentences, which have a good harmony, with those, that are 
uncouth, will find that they conform to this rule, qr vio- 
late its. principles. 

1 would remark further, that the last syllable of 

l39tj the preceding word, and the first syllable of the 
following, should not be the same, nor so near alike, as to 
have a kind of rhyming sound : as, <* She behaves with a 
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uniform fbrtnality." " Tbia 19 a convenient contrivance.** 
Varied : " She behaves with, a constant formality." Nei- 
ther is it elegant to have the last syllables of two words, 
which come together, the same ; as, "He i« an indulgent 
parent." Varied : " He is an indulging parent," 

We will now quote a sentence, which conforms very 
well to the above rule. 

•* We shall conduct you to a, hillside, laborious indeed, 
at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospects, and melodious sounds, that the harp of 
Orpheus w^s not more charming." 

§ 4. Of CoSFlCURAtlQN. [398] 

configuration is the judicious use of the. figures of 
speech. 

This, when properly managed, is the greatest ornament, 
of which language is capable. 

. The ingenious student may ask the reason and necessity 
of using the figures, as we have appropriate terms for all 
sensible objects ? The answer is, That all nature is full of 
an indefinable variety of properties and qualities, and every 
thing, which We can name, has, more, or less, an analogy 
to somthing else. For as we are compelled to use it, 
Si9re9 nkT less, in its simplest form, in our common dis- 
course, the dictates of nature have taught us to use it, in a 
bolder manner to exalt and dignify our ideas* The use of 
configuration is so very striking and natural, that we derive 
more pleasure from the imagery, than from the story. We 
should hardly expect to find any figurative sense, in the fol- 
lowing simple sentences: I waikylruriy Italki J sUy ^c. 
butr here the actions have reference to motion, perforjned 
in a particular manner ; and /«V, alludes to life, without 
any external animal motion. So when we say, " A good 
man enjoys comfort, in adversity," we express the circum- 
stances of the person in the simplest manner. But still 
we allude to the tranquillity of his mind, and his foriftude, 
in bearing misfortune. But to say, ** To the upright aris- 
cth light, in darkness," makes the expression figurative, in 
a high sense ; for we put upright^ for good man ; UgAt, for 
comfort; and darkness, {or adversity. 

We derive two principal advantages, from the use of con- 
figuration. 
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[3991 '* ^^ enriches IftDgukge and rendet*s U more 
^ copious. 2. It giret^Usael^rcfrand liveliier id^ 
of the prineipal object, than We cotild have ftom siiDple ex- 
pressions, and the use of simple ternts. 

Inorder, therefore, that We ittay thebefter understaiid it^ 
ve will divide it into the following heads : viz. Met€^hor^ 
-Allegory ^ Com/iari»ottf Aletcnyfny^ Synec/idocM^ Permnifitd- 
iion^ AfioHttofihh^ JntUhesis^ Imefrogdiionf ExdamuHon^ and 
Amfilification, And, 

1. Metafihor is founded entirely on the resemblancer 
which one thing bears lo another. It diflfers from simil^, 
or comparison, in this one thing only : in ^ simil^ the anal- 
ogy of the parts is expressed, in a metaphor, understood. 
When I say of a minister of state, *rTh&t he liphoJds the 
state, like a pillar, which supports the weight of a whole 
edifice," f make a coitiparison. But when I say, ^ He is 
the pillar of the state," it then becomes a metaphor. 

[4001 ^® ^^^^ another way of using metaphor to 

^ •' very fine advantage, called Irony, When ire 
wi^h to represent a thing ai perfectly ridiculous, or wrong. 
We suppose it to be like somthing else,'- which is pei^lectly 
dissimilar: as, When we call an vi^ly boyydjine/c/low j z 
thief, Aoni?«r, &c. It was, perhaps, never better used, thah 
in the case of the Wotnan, taken in adultery ; «£.e^ hini i»ho 
iA m>Uhout siuy among you, cast t/tejirat Hone. 

A single stroke of irbny will often succeed, where a la- 
bored argument, founded dn everso just principlesV w^i^uld' 
have no effect, ft is the only way, it) which, with liny SUC-^ 
ces3» we can attack prejudice, eri*or and superstitidn. 

In using liietaphbri^, the following rules should be ob- 
ser'^red. ^ - 

\, They should not be used profusely; and when uScd 
.should accord with the sentiment of tlie language. 

2. The images should be perfectly similar, that the idea, 
iTiay be clear and perspicuous. 

3. Metaphorical and plain language should not be united. 

4. We should never apply two metaphors to the same 
thing ; nor make two metaphors from the same images. 

r4on ^' ^^^^ metaphor should be pursued no farther/ 
*■ •' than fully to express the idea. 

II. Allegory isa metaphor variegated and continued. We 
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cannot better explain it| than by giving a quotation, fcom- 
the 80th Psalni) which t» a. very perfect example : '* Tliou 
hast bro^t a vine outof Egypt, thou haat outcast the heathen 
and planted it. Thou preparedst the room before it and 
causedst it to take deep root, audit filled the land. The* 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs* 
thereof were as the goodly cedars. She outsent her boUghs 
unto the sea, and her branches unto the river. Why hast 
thou broken down her hedges so, that all they that pass b^. 
the way do pluck her ? The boar outof the woods doth 
waste her, and the wild beast of the field doth devour her. 
Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts^look down from 
heaven, and behold and visit this vine ; and the vineyard, 
which thy right hand hath planted, and the branch thou 
madest strong for thyself.^' 

The main thing to be regarded, in the manage* rAM^ 
ment of an allegory, is, that the figurative and lit- "^^'^^ 
eral meaning be not inconsistently mixed. All the rules 
which were given, for metaphors^ may also be applied to 
aHegory/ -The only difference, between them, (besides the 
one being short and the other long) is, that a metaphor ^1* 
ways explains itself, by the words, tvhich are connected . 
with it, in their proper and natural meaning ; but an alle- 
gory .does not : as, when wo: say> " Achillas was a lion ;" 
the Hon is sufficiently explained by Achitth, This is the 
8f^e, as fable, or parable. 

III. Metbnymy is the putting one name, or thing, forant * 
aiher : as, cause, for effect ; the subject^ for the adjunct, 
and the contrary. To say,^erfa(/^ Virgil, is putting the cause, 
for the effect : meaning VirgU^a writings. So when we say 
grey /i«2i» should be respected, we put the effect for the 
cause.: meaning eld age : or the bench^ for the courts &c. . 

ly* Synechdoche is the putting the whole for ^ a part ; a-^ 
genusr for a species, and., the contrary: as, "A fleet of 
twenty sail," fbr twenty ahifia. « He lost his, head," for Aia , 
Ve» " The mighty waters, or waves," for theaea. So when 
one quality is changed for another ; as, youngs iov y out A: pr^ 
yeuth for young. So wl>en a quality of a thing ia^ised f^r ■■ 
the thing itself ; as,.rAtf dcefiy for tAe, tea. 
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[403] V. Peraonification is the attributing life and rea- 
son to inanimate things \ or causing them to speak 
and act, astho' they were rational creatures ; as, wh^n we 
say, " The ground thirsts for rain," or " the earth smiles 
with plenty," or ** ambition is restless." " When Israel 
went outof ligypt ; the house of Judah, from a people of 
strange language : the sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was 
driven back. The mountains skipped like rams and the 
little hills like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea ! that 
thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, that thou was driven back ? 
Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams ; end ye little hills 
like Iambs. Tremble thou earthy at the presence of the 
Lord." 

VI. J/iostrofihe is an offiurning, from the regular course 
of the subject, to address some person or thing : as, "Death 
is ups wallowed, in victory. O Death I where is thy sting I 
O grave 1 where is thy victory ? The sting of death is sin \ 
ihc strength of sin is the law." 

When the addrcs« is to any person, the apostrophe is then 
pure ; when to any inanimate thing, it differs nothing from 
personification, except simply in off breaking, from the reg- 
ular discourse, and returning to the discourse again. 

[404] VII. Antithesis y ov contrast, is the placing of 
two things together, which are perfectly dissimi- 
lar, that the excellency of the one may appear, by the de- 
formity of the other ; and the reverse : as, White forln- 
btance, never appears so pure, as when opposed to black ^^ 
viiHiie never so lovely, as when opposed to vi^M^ior in- 
tegrity, so worthy, as when opposed to fraud. 

An orator, in defence of his friend, who was accused ot 
murder, gives us a fine example of argumentative aniith-. 
tsis : " Can you believe, that the person, whom he scrupled 
to slay, when he might have done so, with full justice, in a 
convenient place, at a proper time, with secure impunity ;. 
he made no scruple to murder, against justice, in an un- 
favorableplace, at an unfavorable time, and at the risk of 
capital condemnation." 

*• Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle,, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full.'* 
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» Woiild yoQ eQric& a person ? iacrea&e not his stores; 
but diminish his desires." .. 

VIII. Inten'ogation is the affirmation of any-^ T/tatil 
thing, by wayof a question, which. the speaker takes *• •* 
to be so clear, that he is willing to rest tt upon the convic- 
tion of the person addressed : as, The Lord' is not a man, 
that he should lie ; neither the son of man, th^t he should 
repent. Hath he said it t and shall he not do it I Hath he . 
spoken it ? and shall he not perform it ?" 

This use of the interrogation is quite different, from the 
commonplace manner of using it> in asking questions. 

IX. Exclamation is the effect of some sudden, or strong 
emotion of the mind: as, joyy grief, surprise, sorrow, Sec 

^< Woe is me, that I sojourn, in Mesech, that I dwell in 
the tents of Kedar 1" ^ " 

" Oh, that my head were waters, and my eyes; a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of 
thedaughtfitsjif my people I Qh, that I had, in the wilder- 
ness, a lodgingplacc. of wayfaring men I*^ 

This figurative, use of the e^j^clajnation is quite differ- 
ent from its common and familiar use. 

"" "^ 

X. ^m/i/j^ca/w«, or Climax, is a passing from r^^^-i 
one thing to another ; or it is the setting of great *■ •* 
and important subjects, in their strongest light, by begin- 
ning with the least circumstance, and proceeding,^ from one 
to another, in a regular progression, closing the wholci with 
the' importantest circumstance. 

We will close this subject with a single example. " If 
one man had anyhow slain another Lif an adversary had 
killed his opposer, or a wpman occasioned the death of her 
enemy ; even these crimes would have been punished cap- 
itally, by the Cornelian law : but if this guiltless infant^ 
which could make no enemy, had been murdered by itsown 
nurse, what punishments, then, would not the mother have 
demanded ? W^ith what cries and exclamations would 
she not have stunned your ears ? What shall we say theni 
when a woman guilty of homicide, a mother of the murder 
of her innocent child, hath comprised all these misdeeds, 
in one single crime \ a crime, in itsown nature detestable i 
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in a woman fkrodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; and per- 
petrated against one, whose tender age called for compas- 
sion, whose near relation claimed affection, and whose in- 
nocence deserved the highest favor:" 

K. B. The figures contained in the bracketSy 
are the pageSf in this work. 

ERRATA. 

Pagtf 2, In the nam^s of the letters^ against g^ for u 
read cu. 
Sf line 37, after tfusf omit tUcy. 
Id, •— — • 18, for iou^ read iu. 
id, ■■ 5, for attelouia^ read alleluia, 

55, IS, for fn era* read on into era. 

60, — J9,ibr rigfiff vesiA of weight, 
63, I 4| torJi^hSs, vt2AjishSs\ plural. 

dy, .I. 3, for exfireBSf read ex/ireasvng. 
147, .1 29, for strick^ read struck, 
1 56, — 34, (7) for raA:e«, read ^f cw. 
1 82, — IQ, for -Ser^n read Swen, 
206, — ■*- $2,. for wa« [w^r^ read wa« [ w^re] Aerr . 
209, — 6, omit and seeth. 
2^1,—*- 8, for/orw, ready^rce. 
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